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PREFACE 


J AGANNATHA Paijdita is perhaps the last great 

luminary in the galaxy of poet-rhetoricians^^ 
His magnum opus, the Rasagahgddhara , not only 
expounds in detail the most important topics in the 
field of literary criticism hut also systematises them 
by reviewing the views of his predecessors who are 
authorities in the field and finally giving his opinions 
thereon. To an advanced student of Alankarasdstra 
well-versed in the nayya-ny&yft terminology the study 
of his work so far as it affords 
precise, accurate and in the main correct information 
regarding many leading questions in Literary Criti- 
cism. 


si 

''smmm 


It was my ardent desire for long to publish a 
monograph on Jagannatha Pandita in English, but 
before venturing on it, I published in the Annanmlaj 
University Journal articles on his date and life-history, 
on his poetry and on his contributions to Literary 
criticism. Appreciative notes from several scholars 
suggesting that the publication of a monograph on 
Jagannatha Pandita, a great but ‘formidable’ writer, 
would be quite welcome have encouraged me on to 
this task. I have subjected to a careful and thorough 
revision the articles that had appeared in the Anna- 
malai University Journal and . supplemented them 
with fresh matter before incorporating them in this 
monograph as different chapters. To this material 
which form 8 chapters II— VII I have added two 
chapters, one on Jagann&tha Pandita ’s Contemporaries 
|ind another on Jagann&tha Paijdita as a Grammarian. 





VIII JAGANNATHA PANDITA 

• • 

The Sanskrit commentaries on Jagannatha’s works 
and other critical treatises confine themselves to 
comments or criticisms of his theories. This work 
attempts for the first time to make a critical and 
comprehensive study of Jagannatha Pandita in all 
aspects. Within the short compass of this work 
it has not been possible to give a full elucidation of 
all the doctrines that our author has so ably and 
elaborately discussed in his RasagahgGdhara . The 
most important topics discussed in the first anana of 
the Rasagahgadhara with the omission of the details 
regarding the vyabhicdribhavas and' those in the former 
half of the extant second anana to the end of paryayokta 
excepting some figures of speech in the middle, have 
been carefully dealt with in this work. Since a major 
section of the Rasagahgadhara contains criticisms of 
other writers on the . Alahkdrasastra , particularly 
Appayya Diksita, one long chapter has been devoted 
to the explanations of other’s views and Jagamjatha’s 
criticism thereon. As far as possible, Nagesabhatta’s 
effective replies to Jagannathas criticisms on Appayya 
Diksita ’s views are also explained and commented on, 
so that a careful student can easily judge the com- 
parative merits of these two great writers. 

It is now my duty to acknowledge here my 
indebtedness to several persons who have helped me 
in the publication of this monograph. To my revered 
Professor Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati Darsana- 
kalanidhi Kulapati, S. Kuppuswami Sastriar Avl., M.A., 
I. E. 8. (Retired), I hasten to express my thank- 
fulness. I can only acknowledge but can never 
adequately express my gratitude for his valuable 
suggestions in drawing up the general plan of the 
work and for his careful scrutiny and correction of 
the proofs. I am sincerely thankful to my friend 
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IX 


• 8ri R. Satyanatha Iyer, M.A., L.T., Lecturer in History, 
Annamalai University, for the help he has rendered 
/ in the preparation of this work, particularly of Chapters 
I, II and III dealing with the age of Jagannatha, 
his life-history and his poetry. I also thank my 
friends, Sri P. Panchapagesa Sastriar, Vedanta-Sahijya 
f3iromani, M.O.L., of the Sanskrit Department, and 
*Sri A. C. Subrahmania Iyer, M.A., L.T., of the English 
Department, of the Annamalai University for having 
helped me in reading the proofs of this work. 

I am ever grateful to the great patron of learning 
whose name this University bears— Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, Founder-Pro-Chancellor — for having permitted 
me to dedicate this work to him. I thank most 
■sincerely the Rt. Hon’ble V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H., LL.D., the Ex-Vice-Chancellor, and the Syndicate 
of this University for having sanctioned the publica- 
tion of this work. To Rai Bahadur Sir K. V. Reddi 
Naidu, the present Vice-Chancellor, who takes a good 
' -deal of interest in my work I also express my sincere 
thanks. / 


My thanks are also due to the Superintendent of 
the St. Joseph’s Industrial School Press, Trichinopoly, 
for the neat and excellent printing and get up of 
this work- 



Annamalai University, 
Ann AMALAIN AGAR. 
10—12— 1941. 


V. A. RAMASWAMI 5ASTRI. 
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JAGANNATHA PANDITA 
-A STUDY-’ ’ 


CHAPTER I 

The Age of Jagannatha Pandita 

T d appreciate the literary milieu in which 
Jagannatha Pandita was born and his genius 
developed we may broadly survey the intellectual 
activities of his contemporaries, which should have 
acted as a stimulus to his intellect even if they had 
not moulded his thoughts and positively contributed 
to the make-up of his views. Those contemporary 
literary celebrities may be classed under three main 
heads : (a) elder contemporaries, (6) close contempora- 
ries and (c) younger contemporaries, though we are 
uncertain about their exact dates. 

(a) Elder Contemporaries 

1. At Benares, the centre of Indian intellectual 
life, flourished Khandadevamisra, the Mimamsa teacher 
of Perubhatta, the father of Jagannatha Pandita. 
He is the celebrated author of the Bhdttakaustubha , 
the Bhaitadipika and the Bhdttarahasya and the leading 
exponent of the navya school in the History of the 
Purvamlmamsasastra. 1 He is said to have died in 1665.* 

1 Vide V. A. Eamaswami Sastris edition of the 
Tattvabindu (Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 3) Introduction, Part I, pp. 116-122. 

„ 8 Kane s paper on the Purvarmmdmsa- 

sd8tra % p. 19. 
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2 In Bengal lived Jagadisatarkalankara, a great 
Naiyayika of this period belonging to the navya school 
started by Gangesopadhyaya and developed by Raghu- 
natha Siromani. His works-the Tarkdmrta, a short 
manual in Nyaya; the Bhasyasukti, a commentary 
on the Vaisesikabhdsya of Prasastapada ; the Tatlva- 
cintamani-didhitiprukdsikd, (a commentary on the Didhtit) 

commonly known as Jdgadisi and the Subdusakti- 
prakdsilcd, an independent treatise on the speculative 
semantics of Nyaya and other works like the 
Tattvacintdmaiiimayuklia speak of his ability as a 
Nyaya dialectician. A manuscript of his Tarkdmrta 
gives 1631 as its date; so he belonged to the former 
half of the Seventeenth century. 1 * 

3. From Eastern Bengal came Gadadharabhatta- 
carya, the great master and champion of navyanyaya 
dialectics. He settled at Nadia (Navadvipa) as the 
greatest exponent of navyanyaya. Just like Jagadisa- 
tarkalankara, he wrote an exhaustive commentary on 
the Didhili, select portions of which every student o 
navyanyaya in South India studies with great care. 
He wrote original commentaries on certain parts ot 
the Tatlvacinldmani for which the Didhili is not 
available and on Udayana's Almatattvaviveka. He also 
composed fifty-two independent works of which t e 
Vuutpaitivdda and the Saklivdda throw a flood of light 
on many knotty problems in the vast field of specula- 
tive semantics — Sabdabodhapaddhali. A manuscript of 

1 MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of 

Indian Logic (Madras, 1932), Introduction, p. 50 ; Dr. 

Satishchandra Vidyabhushan, A History of Indian Logic 

(Calcutta, 1921), pp. 469-70; Dr. Das Gupta, A History 

of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, PP- 306 8 - 
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the VyutpaUivdda gives 1625 as its date; so he 
flourished in the former half of the Seventeenth 
century. 1 

4. Probably in the Maharashtra country lived 
Bhattoji Dlksita, a bitter literary antagonist of 
Jagannatha Pandita and he came to South in his 
later days to study Advaita Vedanta under Appayya 
Dlksita. Besides being the author of the Advaita - 
taftvakaustubha , he became an unequalled authority on 
Sanskrit Grammar by his solid contributions in his 
three great works— the Sabdakaustubha , an exhaustive 
commentary on the Astdlhydyi on the model of the 
Mahdbhdsya ; the Siddhantakaumudi , a short but 
analytical commentary on Paninis sutras, which 
tolled the knell of the Kdsikdvrtti in the South, and 
the Praudhamanoramu , a critical commentary on the 
Siddhuniakaumudi , criticising now and then the 
views of the Praclnas such as the Kasikavrttikaras 
and their commentators and of his own teacher 
Sesa-s rl- Krsna , the author of the Prakriydprakdsa , the 
latter of whom Jagannatha tries to vindicate in his 
Maaoramdkucamardana. Bhattoji Dlksita s seventy-four 
karikas, with his nephew Kondabhatta’s commentary, 
the Bhu§ana , with his abridgment of it, the 
Bhu§aiiasdra, occupy a high place in the mbdabodJia 
section in Vyakarana. 3 * * 


1 Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, op. cit. p. 50 ; 
8. Vidyabhushan, op. cit. pp. 481-2. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammur, 
PP. 46-48 ; A. V. Gopalachari’s introduction to the 
Yodavobhyudaya (Srirangam, 1909), Vol. II, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 11 and 12. 
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5. As a contemporary of Bhattoji Diksita may 
be mentioned the famous poet-scholar of Malabar, 
N&rayana Bhatta who inherited high Sastraic traditions 
from his father and Mimamsa teacher Matrgupta. 
That he was a versatile scholar and poet is well 
evidenced by his works— the Mana section of the 
Manameyodaya , dealing with the six pramanas of the 
Bhattamimamsakas and the Tantravartiikmubandham , 
a commentary on the Tantrav&rttika . in the Purva- 
immamsa Saatra ; the Prakriyasarvasva in Vyakarana, 
a commentary on the Astadhyayi on the model of the 
Prakriydkaumudt, and the Dhdtukdvya, a grammatical 
poem dealing with the various formations of nearly 
3000 roots in the Sanskrit language; and the great 
devotional lyric, the Ndrdyanlya based on the Bhaga- 
vatapurdna and many Prabandhas on puranic themes 
suitable for staging in temples by the Cdkyars of 
Malabar . 1 

6 . Nilakantha Diksita, the grandson of Accan 
Diksita (the younger brother of Appayya Diksita) and 
a disciple of Venkatesvara Diksita (son of Govinda 
Diksita) was, according to tradition, a protege and 
minister of Tirumalanayaka of Madura. He was both 
a poet and an art-critic. Of his seven minor poems, 
three contain witty and satiric observations, two deal 
with supreme quietitude and two others are marked 
for their devotional tone. His two mahakavyas, the 
Sivalilamava (in 22 cantos) and the Gahgavafarana (in 
8 cantos) testify to his descriptive power true to 
nature. His Nllakanthavijaya Campu marks the 
culmination of his achievement as a poet and critic. 


i y. A. R. Sastri’s edition of the Tattvabmdu, 

ibid. pp. 107-11. 
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• His Nalacarilandtaka and a commentary on the Mahd- 
bhdfyapradlpa are his important works in dramatic 
and grammatical literature. The Nllakanthavijaya 
Campu gives 1637-8 as the date of its composition. 
So he lived in the former half of the 17th century . 1 

7. At the court of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore 
flourished Rajacudamani Diksita, son of Ratnakheta 
Srinivasa Diksita .and a disciple of Venkatesvara 
Diksita. He was a prolific writer. He mentions 
twenty-seven works of his in his Kavyadarpana. His 
Tantrasikhdmani , a commentary on the Purvamimarhsa 
Sutras and the Sahkarsamuktdvali on the Sahkarm- 
kanda (the supplement to the Dvadasalaksani) ; the 
Mantsdra in Nyaya ; the Kavyada rpan a in Alankara- 
sustra and many poetical and dramatic works like the 
Rukminiparinayakdvya and the KamalinlkcdahamsamVjka 
bespeak his deep erudition in all eastras and his 
position as a great poet of his age. His Tantra- 
mkhamani gives 1636 as the date of its composition. 
Hence he is assigned to the former half of the 17th 
century . 2 

8 . A contemporary of Nilakantha Diksita and 
Rajacudamani Diksita was Venkatadhvarin, a descen- 
dant of the famous Tatacarya, the Vaisnava teacher 
of King Venkatapati I. of Vijayanagar. He was a 
sound scholar in four sastras — Nyaya, Vedanta, 
Mimamsa and Vyakarana. His Visvar/unddarsacanipu 


Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri’s introduction to the 
Nllakanthavijaya Campu, Balamanorama edition, (Mad- 
ras, 1924), pp. 6-12. 

Dr. T. R. Chintamani’s introduction to the 
Adyar Library edition of the Rukminiparinayakdvya, 
1929, pp. 30-36. 
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is a great literary work in that it is written in a very • 
lucid style, describing many places of interest in 
South India from various standpoints. 1 

9. Cokkanatha Makhin, the mlmamsa-disciple of 
VerikateSvara Diksita, lived at the Pudukkotta and 
Tanjore courts. He is the author of three works in 
Grammar — the Bhdsyaratmivali , the Dhdturatndvali and 
the Sabdaralndvali , the popularity of which is proved 
by the appreciative references of the contemporary 
poet-critic, Nllakantha Diksita. 2 3 

10. At the village Velangutfi near Kumbakonam 
lived Dharmarajadhvarindra, the author of the popular 
and authoritative primer of Advaita 6astra, the Vedanta 
Paribhdsa , dealing with the six pramanas and many 
chief tenets of Advaita Philosophy. He is also a 
great Naiyayika who wrote the Tarkacuddmani, a review 
of earlier commentaries on the Tattvacintdmani . s 

11 & 12. At the Court of Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore flourished two authoresses, Ramabhadrarnba, 
one of the mistresses of the king, and Madhuravanl. 
The former is the author of the historical kavya, the 
Raghundthabhyudaya , on the achievements of her patron 

1 Sanskrit introduction to the Visvagunddarsa 
Campu , Nirnaya Sagara edition, 1915, p. 6; V. A. R. 
Sastris edition of the Tattvabindu , ibid. pp. 124-5. 

2 Journal of Oriental Research , Madras, Vol. IV, 
1930, pp. 261-6. 

3 Vide the introductory verses of the Vedanta - 
paribhdsa ; MM. N. S. Ananthakrishna Sastris edition 
of the Veddntaparibhdsdy (Calcutta, 1927) introduction, 

p. 6. 
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and the latte* translated into Sanskrit Raghunatha’s 
Telugu version of the Rdmayana . l 

|;r. : . . 

(b) Close Contemporaries 

1. Kavindracarya Sarasvati, as a protege of Shah 
Jahan, was perhaps acquainted with Jagannatha. 
He was a great scholar who received many titles 
from the Mughal emperor— Acarya, Vidyanidhana, etc. 
He is even said to have initiated Dara Shukoh into 
the mysteries of Yoga and Vedanta philosophies. 
He became extremely popular after he had led a 
deputation with success to Shah Jahan for the aboli- 
tion of the Hindu pilgrim tax at Benares and Prayag. 
Subsequently Shah Jahan conferred upon him the title 
of barvavidydnidhdna He is said to have 44 interviewed 
His Majesty (Shah Jahan) at Lahore and received 
Rs. 1,500 in reward on the 2nd Zilqada 1062 

He was a sanyasin with the name Nrsimhasrama. 
That he was a great literary celebrity of his age is 
shown by his works on diverse subjects: the Mano- 
vamdkhandami and the Kdsikdsahgraha in Vyakarana ; 
a commentary on the Tantravarttika in the Purva- 
mimamsa 6astra ; and the JCavlndrakalpadrunia in 
which he is said to have referred to Jagannatha 


1 Dr. T. R. Chintamani’s edition of the Ragha - 
nd thdbhy itdaya (Bulletin of the Sanskrit Dept., No. 2, 
University of Madras, 1934), introduction, pp. 1 and 2. 

Dr. Ganganath Jha s Foreword to * Kavindra- 
cdryas List \ Gaekwad Oriental Series, XVII ; Dr. 
K. R. Qanungo s Dara Shukoh , p. 384. 

3 Journal of Indian History , Vol. VIII (1929), 
p. 51. 
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Pandita. His Yogavdsisthasdra, a Hindi summary of 
the’ Yogavdsistha in Sanskrit, was prepared for the 
use of Dara Shukoh and his Kavindrakalpalatu is a 
eulogy on Shah Jahan. The first page of MS. Na 3947 
of the Kamndrakalpadruma preserved in the India Office 
Library, London, gives its date as 1650. So he belonged 
to the former half of the Seventeenth Century. 

It is not without significance that Kavindracarya, 
Jagannatha Pandita and Cakrapani Pandita, all con- 
temporaries, and at least two of them connected with . 
the Mughal court, were unsparing critics of Bhattoji 
Dlksita, as is evident from their Manoramokhandana, 
Manoramakucamarduna and Manoramdvimardano res- 
pectively, the last of which was highly praised by 
Kavindracarya. 1 

2. In Bengal flourished Mahamahopadhyaya 
Yisvanathapahcanana, one of the foremost naiyayikas of 
this age. He was one of the literary celebrities at 
Benares who sent a congratulatory message to Kavin- 
dracarya on his bold and successful appeal to the 
Mughal emperor (already mentioned).- His c le an 
very popular, work in Nyaya is the Kdrikdvah or tie 
Bh&sapariccheda with his own commentary, b>ddhanta- 
mukt&vali. His other works in Nyaya are: (1) a 

gloss on the Ni/dyusiUras and (2) a commentary, 
called the Padat.attvaciveka, on Raghunatha's Padartha- 
khandana. In Alankara Sastra and Chandas he is 

said’ to have compo sed two separate treatise s. 0 , — 

1 R. Ananthakrishna Sastri’s edition of haundia 

■carya's List (G. O. S. XVII). , . 

a ibid. Ganganath Jha’s foreword, pp. -t ana d ; 
Qanungo’s Dara Shukoh, pp. 139 f- n. ; 202 -3 f. n. ; 212 f. n. 

s Prof. S. Kuppuswami .Sastri, op. cit., introduction, 
p. 52; Vidyabhushan, op. cit. pp. 479 and 480. 
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(c) Younger Contemporaries 

1. Ramabhadra Dlksita, the son-in-law and a 
disciple of Cokkanafcha Makhin, may be regarded as a 
younger contemporary of Jagannatha. He says in his 
Srhgdralilakabhdna that he was a disciple of Nliakantha 
Dlksita as well. His devotional lyrics — the Rdma - 
karnarasdyanastava , the Varna mala slot ra. the Rdma- 
prasddastava , the Rdmdstaprdsastava , the Vi sv<t (/arbiter 
stava , the Rdmacilrastava , the Rdmacdpastuva , and the 
* Rdmabdnastava , and his Acdryastavardjabhusana , etc. ; 
his popular drama, the Jdnaklpariiiaya ; his Srhgdra- 
tilakablidna ; and the Patanjalicaritakdvya of very little 
historical value — all these works make him one of the 
great poets of his age. That he was a great gram- 
marian is clear from his title — Pratyagrapafanjali — 
and from the ParibhdmvrUivydkhyd and the Unddi- 
maladipikd. He was also the author of the Saddarwma- 
siddhdntasahgraha % a compendium of the doctrines of 
the Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 1 

2. Madhusudana Sarasvatl, a great Advaita writer, 
may be assigned to the seventeenth century as a 
younger contemporary of Jagannatha. His deep and 
critical erudition, his clear nyaya dialectic skill 
and his able advocacy of the Advaita view-point 
have won for him a very high place in the 
history of Advaita Vedanta Sastra. His great work 
is the Advaitasiddhi which is a treatise dealing 
with advaita tenets and refuting the views of the 
dualists, chiefly Vyasarayasvamin, the author of the 


1 R. Krishnaswami Sastri s introduction to the 
Stavamanimalikd, Sarasvati Vilas Series, No. 6, Tanjore, 
^ 1932. 
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Nyuyumrta. Next to the Advuilasiddhi comes his < 
Siddhantabindu, an exhaustive commentary on Safika- 
r&carya's devotional and highly philosophical lyric, 
the Dasasloki, elucidating ail Advaita siddhantas 
contained in this short poem. Another commentary 
of his is that on the Sivarnahimnassfotra. 

Next to Saukar Scary a’s bhdsya, his Gudharlhadipika is 
the best of the extant Advaita commentaries on the 
Bhacjavadylta, His commentary on the Sahksepasarlraka 
is brief and very suggestive. His Advaita rntnaraksana 
and Vedantakalpalatika are two independent treatises* 
on Advaita Vedanta. Besides, his Anandamandakmi , 
a devotional lyric of 102 verses on Lord Krsna, shows 
his great poetic talent. 1 

The age of Jagannatha Pandita was thus prolific 
in literary output, and his achievements can be viewed 
in proper perspective only if the great works of hxs 
contemporaries are borne in mind. He was only one 
among many stars of great magnitude in the literary 
firmament of India in the seventeenth century. 


1 Vide J. 0. R. Vol. II, 19*8, PP- 97-104; for 

other views see P. C. Divanji’s edition of the Siddhanta- 

bindu, (G. 0. S. No. 64, 1933), introduction, pp. XIII XXV. 


CHAPTER II 
Jagannatha' s Life -history 


J AGANNATHA. Pandita was a tailihga 1 (Telugu) 
brahmin of Veginad 2 * or Venginadu whose parents 
were Perubhatta or Peramabliatta and Laksml. s 
} He received instruction in all branches 
^Parent^^ 8 knowledge exce Pt Sanskrit Gram- 
& Education mar un( ^ er f a fh 0r to whom he refers 
in glowing terms: — 






1 Vide the Prdnabharana , Kavyamala Series 1 T 
1886, p. 90, the first half of the 52nd verse: — 

Pt. Durgaprasad s edition of the Rasagahgddhara , 
(Bombay, 1916), introduction, foot-note (6), p. 2, 
Amphavildsa : — 

q^?T5Grar«5Tr^'W%?5t?ri^f3TJTI^?fI* 

fw i 

L. R. Vaidya’s edition of the Bhdmimvildsa , Bom- 
bay, 1887, introduction, p. 12. 

2 Vide B. G. Bal’s edition of the Bhdmimvildsa , 
1895, the com. Bhdmimvildsabhu§ana , the colophon, p. 122: 

tfr ?flJrei%55tisT * (*a) BWRraitorojf* ? 

Here Jagannatha’s father's name is given as 
Jagesvarasurin, but it may be another name of Peru- 
bhatta or Peramabhatta. vide ibid, introduction (the 
poet’s life), p. 2; L. R. Vaidya's edition of the 
Bhdmimvildsa , introduction, p. 11 f.-n. and Preface, p. 1. 

* See ante p, 11, 1 f.-n. 4 Rasagahgddhara, ibid . p. 2. 
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In Sanskrit grammar he acquired proficiency under the ' 
efficient tuition of ^esavlresvara 1 who had taught that 
subject to his father. That Jagannatha was able to 
study most of the sastras under his father was a great 
advantage to him, 2 whereas his father had to learn 
different subjects under different teachers. One of the 
introductory verses of his Rasagaiigadhara gives the 
names of his father’s teachers : — 

l d fT *1 1 ^ : 

i y m q r ir 

Perubhatta studied Vedanta sastra under Jnanen- 
drabhiksu and Nyaya and Vaisesika systems under 
Mahendra. He received instruction in the Purva- 
mimamsasastra at Benares from one Deva who is, 
on the authority of Nagesabhatta, 4 identified with 
Khandadevamisra. He studied Sanskrit grammar 
under 6esa (Sesavlresvara), 5 a classmate of Bbattoji 
Dlksita and a pupil and son of §esa-t§rI-Kr§na, the 
author of the Prcikri yd prakdsa® 

1 ibid , introduction, pp. 3 and 4 

*F*n^55ra*n5W[5Rrt!Tt 7i5R^?nfq 

2 Vide Nagesabhatta’s remark on the term 
*nU3^*l.in the third verse of the R. G — 

Gur u mar maprakdsikd, ibid . p. 2. 

3 Vide R. G. verse 2, ibid. p. 2. 

4 ibid. Giirumarmaprakdsikd , p. 2 — 

I ^ = STCTO l I 

5 ibid. G. M. P. p. 2 — ^ 

* See mite p. 12, 1 f.-n. 
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According to a tradition, Jagannatha, after com- 
pleting his studies under his father, went one day 
to the King of Andhrade^a who did not then receive 
him well. Thereupon, he composed some verses 
expressive of the remorse he felt at his rejection and 
tried to present them to the king ; but it was of no 
avail. He left his native province probably also on 
account of its chaotic political conditions after the 
great civil war of Vijayanagar subsequent to the death 
of Venkata I. in 1614. He reached Jayapura (in 
Rajputana) where he founded a new school under his 
own management. He met there a Kazi from the 
Mughal court who was well-versed in Persian and 
possessed a deep knowledge of Islam. After studying 
the Muslim works he engaged him in serious discus- 
sions and finally overpowered him in a debate ; and 
the Persian scholar went back to Delhi in dejection 
and spoke in glowing terms to his imperial master 
of the unrivalled scholarship of Jagannatha. This 


roused tlie curiosity or the emperor who invited the 
latter to his court. Since then, Jagannatha settled 
there as a recognised scholar } 

At the end of his Bhdminlvildsa Jagannatha says 
His Life at the that ’ during his middle age (navlna- 
Mughal Court. vayas ^ he enjoyed the benevolent 
patronage of the Delhi emperor — 


V’ 1 Vide B. G. Bal's edition of the B. V., intro- 
duction, pp. 2 and 3 ; Pt. Durgaprasad s edition of the 
R. G., introduction, p. 1. 

2 L. R. Vaidya's edition of B. V., p. 106 ; B. G. 
Bal’s edition, p. 122. But the Nirnaya Sagara edition 
with Acyutaraya 8 commentary does not contain this 
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This Delhi emperor or emperors referred to might be 
either Jahangir or his son, Shah Jahan, or both, 
since Jagannatha eulogises both specifically. In the 
verse — 

^ am fefafa srnr: 

als* tfRrtg$mrrq«rr% <5*ran|mws i 

saffr«ft'nt$;*rcmgr^raf<m nfcr: ***&* n 1 2 

he praises the military achievements of Nuradina who 
is identified with Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir. 
It is believed that Jagannatha eulogises Shah Jahan 
and Dara Shukoh or Dara Shukoh only in his 
panegyric Jagaddbharana * Two verses specifically 


1 Both L. R. Vaidya and B. G. Bal have dis- 
carded as unhistorical the tradition that Jagannatha 
flourished at the court of Akbar who at his request 
gave his daughter Lavahgi to him in marriage. See 
their editions of B. V., pp. 9 and 10 and p. 5. 

* R. G. p. 521. 

3 Most scholars are of opinion that the Jaga- 
ddbharana is a eulogy of Dara Shukoh. See Pt. Durga- 
prasad’s edition of R- G., introduction, p. 3 ; P. V. 
Kane’s edition of the Sdhityadarpana, (1923), introduc- 
tion, the History of Alahkara Literature, Part I, p. 133 ; 
L. R. Vaidya’s edition of B. V., introduction, p. 17 ; 
B. G. Bal’s edition of B. V., introduction, p. 6. But 
P. M. Paranjape conjectures (in his introduction to his 
edition of the Bhaminivilasa) that the poem is an 
encomium of Jagatsimha, the Rajput prince, who came 
to power in 1628. But this view does not find any 
support among scholars. 
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• referring to Shah Jahan and Dara Shukoh may be 
quoted here — 

ajjftsim! srgwfisr! g«nnrt n$r- 

w mi %* r amfqr m: u 1 

^ *t <rcir wzst: \ 

Most probably therefore Jagannatha had access to the 
Mughal court at the time of Jahangir and enjoyed his 
patronage and subsequently that of Shah Jahan and 
Dara Shukoh. It is noteworthy that the conditions of 
literary patronage during the reign of Jahangir under 
the influence of Asaf Khan were more encouraging 
than during the early part of the reign of Shah Jahan 
when he was under the influence of Mumtaz Mahal. 
Further, Jagannatha says in his Asaphavildsa, a eulogy 
of Asaf Khan, which he wrote at the instance of Raya- 
mukunda, that he received the title of Pandilaraja 
from Shah Jahan. 3 The title of this work indicates 

- — j — — 

1 See the R. G. p. 210. 2 See ibid. p. 496. 

ft?rs?r#*s;T3qr<5i3r,&T gfcrfra? ?rs5rrsrra , ?rerHrra:ir?n^sT 
Hi^Vw«ft5TTgjTgTarHT5;r^rvHT?T^Rr5'<T?:r3TT^^i- 

farnar^r qitanmwrfora'&ftarcn- 

i %3PTg«t®r ss^wwgf^rg&tfam 
*TOU*l II ibid, introduction, p. 2. 
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that Asaf Khan was a patron of Jagannatha. He was 
the brother of Nur Jahan and father-in-law of Shah 
Jahan and held a high position in the councils of the 
empire, during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
He was a man of letters and a lover of the beautiful. 1 * * * 
Jagannatha naturally therefore found in Asaf Khan 
a sympathetic patron during his stay at the Mughal 
court. Asaf Khan died in 1641 and Jagannatha 
records his death in most pathetic terms — 

5^*5 Para trsr ii * 

‘It is but natural, now that Asaf Khan is dead, that 
his dependents should perish ; brit it is a wonder how 
his fame sports unsupported in the wide expanse of 
the earth ! ’ 

Thus, in another place, he writes of his patron— 

« 3 

‘I believe there is none on earth to equal Asaf Khan; 
his words are like nectar ; his person resembles the 
earth crested with jewels ; his fame is like unto the 
brilliance of the nectar-rayed moon; his wisdom is 
deep as the ocean. 

1 Vide Beniprasad, History of Jahangir, p. 189 

(1922). 

* R. G. p. 457. 

* ibid. p. 166. 
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Even after the death of Asaf Khan in 1641 
Jagannatha continued as one of the literary stars of 
the Mughal court and j produced almost all his works 
including the Rasagahgadhara and the Citramimdmsd- 
khanfana. Mr. P. V. Kane says that an earliest 
manuscript of the latter gives 1652-3 as its date an/j 
that his literary career may therefore be between 
1620 and 1660. 1 


Jagannatha ’s Prandbharana * testifies to the fact 
that he enjoyed the high favour of 
His Life in Prananarayana who has been referred 
Assam. to in that work as Kamarupesvara s and 
Kamatddhipa .* He might therefore have 
lived for a few years at the court of Prananarayana 
in Assam, if he had left Delhi about 1650. 6 


Many scholars are of the opinion that the Jagadd- 
bharana and the Prandbharana contain the same verses, 
in some of which the names and titles of the patrons 
only are different. 6 If this view is tenable and if the 
date of an earliest manuscript of the Citramimdmsa- 
khandana, viz., 1652-3 is reliable, Jagannatha in all 


1 Vide A History of Alahkdra Literature, p. 133. 

2 Kavyamala Series I, pp. 79-90 (1886). 

8 See verses 2, 15 and 22. 

4 See verses 32 and 52. 

° See Jagannatha 8 date (below) pp. 25-27. 

8 See Pandit Durgaprasad’s edition of the Rasa- 
gahgudhara, introduction p. 3; Th. Aufrecht’s Cata- 
log us Catalogorum, Yol. I, pp. 194 and 361. Dr. 
Qanungo’s Bara Shukoh, Yol. I, pp. 418 and 419; 
Dr. Hardatta Sarma’s edition of the B. V. (Poona, 1935) 
introduction, p. 10. 
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probability, composed the JagadCtbharana to eulogise 
the Mughal emperor and then used the same poem 
to praise PrAnanarayana, substituting the latter's name 
and titles for those of the former. Most probably the 
Jagaddbharana is a lengthy panegyric on the Mughal 
emperor and the Pranfibharana is only an adaptation 
of soirie verses from the former. 

Jagannatha s stay at the court of Prananarayana 
after 1650 might have continued till 1660 or 1665 even. 
Prananarayana s reign between 1633-66 was ‘an era 
of great prosperity and happiness.* 1 He was very 
ambitious, energetic and tactful and so he was called 
‘the worthy successor of Nara NArayan,’ 2 his great 
grand-father. When the waf"of^ succession broke out 
in 1657, he betrayed the emperor and declared inde- 
pendence in his kingdom. 3 He raised an army against 
the Mughal faujdar of Kamrup and Hajo and drove 
him to Gauhati. 4 But Mir Jumla, the governor of 
Bengal, enraged by Prananarayana s revolt, wanted to 
capture him and seeing that the Raja of Koch Bihar 
had fled away to Bhutan, he left the place, leaving a 
mighty garrison to watch the Raja s capital. 5 After 
some time Prananarayana returned, drove away the 
Muhammadan garrison from his capital and became 
king in 1661.* In 1664 the Mughal attacks were 
renewed more vigorously and Prananarayana, owing 

1 Vide Surendranath Bhattacharya, A History of 

Mughal North-east Frontier Policy , 1929, pp. 252 & 253. 

3 ibid ., p. 253. 

3 ibid ., p. 298. 

4 ibid ., pp. 300-1. 

B ibid., p. 305. 

* ibid., p. 309. 
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t0 , h .‘* ‘ Md internal dissensions,' fin .lly 

submitted to tha Mughal .mpetor. with a Zj 
war-mdemmty to the Bengal Vicerov i t* j. *v. / « 

probable that Jagauustha ST" 


Jagannatha a acquaintance with Appayya Dibit. 

*om. tradition. ““ ?">««°nally come down to us 
about his liai- an m connection are narrated 
son with a some stories of his liaison with a 


witn a uatson with a 

Muslim lady Muhammadan beauty. It is said that 
examined. dll fin or 


examined. during his stay at the Mughal court 

> he fell in love with a Muslim lady 

married her and spent his days in happiness. During 
his old age he went to Benares, quite disgusted with 
worldly cares and pleasures. But, there, he was con- 
demned and excommunicated by the orthodox Brahmins 
led by Appayya Diksita on the ground that he had 
been polluted by his connection with the Muhammadan 
woman. Afterwards, sitting on the banks of the Ganges 
in despair, he composed some devotional verses on the 
sacred river. When his voice reached the highest 
Pitch of pathos and devotion, the waters of the Ganges 
swelled up and carried him away. 3 


On this point there is another version. Jagannatha 
had a love-intrigue with a Muslim lady, who, after 
giving birth to a child, passed away all on a sudden 
Sunk m misery, quite alone and helpless in his old 
age he went to the Ganges, gave free vent to his 
grief prated the river with his famous Gahgdlahari 
and at last drowned himself in the current on a wintry 


1 ibid., pp. 309-310. 

• x \ Vtde p andit Durgaprasad’s edition of R o 
introduction, p. 1 . * *' 
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day. It is also said that hie misery was accentuated 
by the sudden death of his son 1 which he expresses 
in elegant pathos— 

fT «*PT ! M 2 

‘Abandoning cares for all kinsmen and discarding 
affection for his family, parents, etc., how have you, 
Oh devoted son 1 become a guest of the other world ! 

To support Jagannatha's liaison with a Muslim 
lady and to bring out his maddened erotic sentiment, 
some verses are cited— 

ana ^ 

*r u 

*r g# WWT ti 

fgwnw ni^iwm i 
srqjft « 3 

1 ibid., pp. 1 and 2. 2 R. G. p. 35. 

3 Vide Pt. Durgaprasad’s edition of R. G. p. 1, f.-n. 
The third verse is studied by him with a- half com- 
pletely altered thus 

* qgr# * qt ^ ^ ( 

g^pfl ^^3 •• 

See also L. R. Vaidya’s edition of the B. V., intro- 
duction, p. 3, f.-n. 
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But these verses are not found in any one of his 
wall-known works In the l§rngarasamullasa of his 
Bh&ndnivilasa , however, he depicts his Bhdmini in all 
aspects of sambhoga sfhgdra and on her death he 
bursts out in pathos in the Karunasamullasa. As 
there is no direct reference to any Muslim beauty in 
this work, it is doubtful whether he had been inti- 
mate with a Muslim lady.’ The stanzas cited might 
be the productions of his enemies whom he had not 
spared and, in revenge, were probably fathered upon 
him. 


It may be remembered, in this connection, that 
Shah Jahan interdicted Hindu-Muhammadan marriages 
in Kashmir. Therefore it is unlikely that he 
tolerated his protege Jagannatha’s marriage with a 
Muslim lady. 


Modern criticism has advanced two different 
dates for Appayya Diksita (1) between 
1520 and 1593 1 and (2) between 
1553 and 1626.* If we accept the 
first, which is more reliable than the 
second, since the former is based on 
epigraphical and literary evidences, 8 
Jagannatha (c. 1590-1660) could have never met 
Appayya Dik$ita. If we accept the second, he would 
have been a man of 30 or 35 in the last days 
of Appayya Diksita. 


His meeting 
of Appayya 
D i k 3 i t a at 
Benares im- 
probable. 


1 Vide the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
Vol. II, (1928), p. 237. 

3 Vide A. V. Gopalachari’s introduction to the 
Yadavdbhyudaya, (1909) Vol. II, pp. 4-17. 

8 Vide J. O. R. Vol. II, pp. 230-237. 
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» 

There is another tradition to the effect that 
_ Bhattoji Dlksita, one of the Vedanta 

tiona l ” disciples of Appayya Dlksita, condemned 
Jagannatha as a mleccha in an assembly 
of pandits. 1 From the introductory note to the Mano- 
ramakucamardana it is clear that Jagannatha was very 
much enraged at Bhattoji Dik$ita’s vehement criticism 
in his Praudhamanorama of some views of Sesa-Sri- 
Krsna. On this ground Jagaan&tha called Bhattoji 
Dik?ita a gurudrohin in the introductory verse of his 
Manoramakucaniardana — 

tnmt i 

shthto: " it it - 

In another work j^dcikaustitAhasdnottejaiia attri- 
buted to Jagannatha, 3 he condemns the encouragement 
given by Appayya Dlksita to Bhattoji Dlksita thus — 




1 Vide A. V. Gopalacharis introduction to the 
Yddavdbhyudaya r Vol. II, pp. 13 and 14. 

qgrgrc&Rr jfftsfa i 

3 See Pt. Durgaprasad s edition to R. G., intro- 
duction, p. 3. 

8 Vide A. V. Gopalachari s introduction to the 
Yddavtibhyudaya, Vol. II, p. 14. 


./ 
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, In the Sasisena also attributed to him, he 
characterises Appayya Dlksita as the destructive 
forest-fire of Sdhitya, which he (Jagannatha) has to 
revive. 1 It is therefore probable that Jagannatha’s 
strong, prejudice against Bhattoji Diksita extended 
also to his Vedanta-teacher, Appayya Diksita ; and 
this may be the true explanation of Jagannatha’s 
antipathy to Appayya Diksita as evidenced by the 
Rasaga hgadhara and the Citramimdmsakhandana . s 

It is said that Jagannatha is referred to in the 
His id.ntitv Padshahnama as a ‘ kalawant ’ (musician). 

with other !t is also 8aid that on the 22nd Rabi- 
Jaganna thas u8 ‘ 8am < A. H. 1044, Jagannatha Kala - 
examined. want Presented to the emperor twelve 
literary pieces composed in the name 
of His. Majesty (Shah Jahan). The latter became so 
pleased that the former was weighed against silver 
and the whole amount Rs. 4,500 was presented to 
Jagannatha. He was awarded first the title of Kaviray 
and after some time that of Mahakaviray. He is also 
known to have headed the list of authors at the 
Mughal court. Dr. Qanungo identifies unhesitatingly 
Jagannatha Kalawant with the author of the Rasa- 
gahgadhara and the Asaf-laharl (Asaphavilasa). 3 

1 ibid., p. 14. , 

3 There are other traditions which speak of 
Jagannatha’s contemporaneity with Hari Diksita, the 
grandson of Bhattoji Diksita. See Dr. Har Datt 
Sarma's edition of the Bhdminivildsa (1935), introduc- 
tion, p. 6. 

3 See Dr. Qanungo’s paper on ‘Some Side-lights 
on the Character and Court-life of Shah Jahan Journal 
of Indian History, Madras, Vol. 8 (1929), pp. 49 and 50. 
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U Us History of Dara Shukoh, Dr. Qanungo says r 
that Jagannatha who received the title of Mahdkavirdy 
fcanaiated the Arabic 1 Almagist * into Sanskrit under 
tils title — the Siddhantasdrakaustubha and compiled 
another work on astronomy called Samratsiddhanta} 
But he assigns no reasons for his assertions. This 
astronomer Jagannatha was evidently a different person 
from our author. Th. Aufrecht says in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum that one Jagannatha wrote in 1730 for 
Jayasimha, King of Jayapura (1699-1743), the Eekhd - 
ganitaksetravyavahdra and the Siddhantasdrakaustubhci , 
the latter otherwise known as the Samratsiddhanta? 
He cites more than forty authors with the name of 
Jagannatha, 3 all of whom are different from our 
author. At Tanjore flourished three or four authors 
with the name of Jagannatha towards the close of the 
seventeenth century or in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. One Jagannatha, the son of 
Narayana, is the author of an allegorical kavya, the 
Jftdnavildsa . 4 Another is the author of the Rali- 

manmathanataka and the Sarabhardjavildsakdvya, the 
latter composed in 1722. 5 Yet, another, the author of 
the Anahgavijayabhdna and the Srhgdrata rah gin h is the 
son of Srinivasa Pandita. 6 Some more Jagannathas, 
Pandit Durgaprasad mentions with their works, as 
different from our author. 7 

1 See the Dara Shukoh , p. 382 f.-n. 

* Catalogus Catalogorum , p. 196. See also the 
introduction, pp. 41-44 of K. P. Trivedi s edition of the 
Rekhdganita , Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 61, 1901. 

8 ibid., p. 195-6. 

4 T. M. 8 1 S . M. Library Sanskrit MSS . Catalogue , 

Vol. VI, pp. 2758-60. 

8 ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 3490-94. 

• ibid., Vol. VIII, pp. 3570-74. 

7 Vide introduction to R. G. f.-n. pp. 4 and 5. 
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At the end of the Bhdminivildsa , Jagannatha refers 
to Us mvinavayas (middle age about 

n ik^Ti*** between 25 and 50) spent at the 
v. ioao 1665. Mughal court under the benevolent 

patronage of the Delhi emperor. 1 * It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that, before his visit 
to the Mughal court for patronage, he had finished 
his education and become a full-fledged scholar when 
he was twenty-five or thirty (i.e.) before 1620. So his 
early life may be between 1590 and 1620. 

The second period may be between 1620 and 1650, 
during which period he enjoyed the patronage of 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Dara Shukoh. 3 His first 
introduction to the Mughal court in Jahangir’s reign 
was, probably, before 1622 in which year Nur Jahan’s 
undisputed sway came to a close. His Asaphavilasa, 
his verses lamenting the death of Asaf Khan 3 
in 1641 and his reference to the royal patron 
as the emperor at Delhi 4 which became the Mughal 
capital only in 1648 suggest his stay at the Mughal 
court till 1648 or 1650. As an earliest manuscript of 
the CttramimaiiisAkhandana, a compilation from the 
Rasagahgadhara, gives 1652-3 as its date 5 and as all 
his poetical works (except the Bhdminivilasa) are 


1 See ante p. 13. 

3 See ante p. 14. 

3 See ante p. 16. L. R. Vaidya says that he might 
have seen ‘the latter end’ (sic) of Jahangir’s reign. 
See his introduction p. 10. 

B. V. IV: V. 44 (L. R. V.’s edn.) 


‘ See ante p. 17. 
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•MptmS to in the Rasagahgadhara it may be said 
Hilt :1 m wrote almost all his works at the Mughal court. 
■»|if life at the Mughal court may be between 

" 1 » and 1650. 

V'y: =■ . - 

Tile third and last period of Jagannatha’s life 
mmy be between 1650 and 1665, during which period 
he had occasion to stay at the court of Prananarayana, 
whose reign between 1633 and 1666 is said to be 
‘the golden age in the annals of Koch Bihar.’ 2 * His 
compilation of the panegyric, the Pranabharana , bears 
testimony to the patronage he had received from 
Pr&nanarayana, King of Koch Bihar, a scholar and 
patron of Hindu culture, 8 with whom may be identi- 
fied Jagannatha’s Prananarayana, the lord of Kamata 
and Kamarupa. 4 * No doubt, Prananarayana was not 
the king of modern Kamrup, though he, at the breaking 
out of the Mughal war of succession in 1657, occupied 
for some time this region by defying the imperial 
authority. 6 But the Kamarupefivara may be regarded 



1 Jagannatha s five laharls are quoted in the 
R. G. p. 109 — *rf%f$rcn$* rm i [His Sudha- 

laharl is quoted on pp. 20, 135 and 245 ; his 
Karundlahari , on pp. 36, 98 and 484 ; his GahgalaharT , 
on pp. 140, 204, 210, 243, 366, 386, 467, 468 and 512.] 
His Yamundvarnandkhydyikd is quoted on pp. 19, 47, 
128, 287 and 293. 

* Vide S. N. Bhattacharya, A History of Mughal 
North-east Frontier Policy , p. 311. 

8 ibid., pp. 253 and 255. 

4 See ante p. 17, f.-n. 3 and 4. 

4 Vide S. N. Bhattacharya, A History of Mughal 

North-east Frontier Policy , pp. 298-300. 
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# as identical with the Kamatesvara. 1 Modern Kamrup 
is only a part of the medieval Kamata and the 
ancient Kamarupa, 2 and Jagannatha, probably, eulogised 
his patron with his ancestral titles — Kamarupesvara 
and Kamatadhipa. So 1665 may provisionally be 
regarded as the last year of Jagannatha’s life. 

Nagesabhatta, a commentator on the Rasaganga- 
dhara, flourished under the patronage of Rama, king 
of ^rngiverapura. 8 He is said to have been invited 
by Jayasing, the king of Jayapur, to preside over the 
Asvamedha (horse-sacrifice) performed by him in 1714; 
but Nagesabhatta refused the invitation on the ground 
that he had taken a vow to remain at Benares — 
*9*T*rm ^r^ri foratefo i wrorf qft- 

** st n*** I ’ 4 This story would place 

Nagesabhatta towards the close of the seventeenth 
century and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


1 ibid., p. 67 f.-n ‘the Kamarupa King, 

obviously a variant of Kamateswara or Lord of Kamata.’ 

3 ibid., pp. 47-51. 

3 Vide Nagesas introductory verse on his com- 
mentary on the R. G. — 

4 Vide B. G. Bal’s introduction to B. V. p. 3 and 
also Pt. Durgaprasad’s introduction to R. G. p. 6. 
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This date of Kageeabhatta has the further support of ♦ 
his guruparampard 1 according to scholars like Pandit 
Durgaprasad*’ Mr. P. V. Kane, 8 Dr. S. K, Belvalkar 4 
and Dr. S. K. De, s which allows an interval of two 
generations between him and Jagannatha. The date 
of N&ge6abhatta does not therefore conflict with the 
period to which we have assigned Jagannatha Pandita. 


Thus Jagannatha, a South Indian by birth, spent 
the best part of his life in North India and by his 
merit rose to the highest position open to authors at 
the Mughal court. This striking success of Jagannatha 
in a Muslim environment was due to the patronage of 
Dara Shukoh, the favourite son of Shah Jahan and of 
Prananarayana, the great king of Koch Bihar. 



1 The Guruparampara is as follows : — 
Sesa-Sri-K^pa 

Sesa-Vlresvara 
(Son and disciple) 

I 

Jagannatha Pandita 
(disciple) 


3 Vide his introduction to R. G. p. 6. 

s Vide his History of Alankara Literature , p. 134. 

4 Vide his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar , p. 48. 

5 Vide his History of Sanskrit Poetics , Vol. I, 
p. 280 f.-n. (1923). 


Bhattoji Diksita 
(disciple) 

Vlresvara Diksita 
(son) 

Hari Diksita 
(son) 

NageSabhatta 

(disciple) 
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CHAPTER III 

As a Poet 

J AGANNATHA Pandita is not one of the greatest 
poets of India. He has not written and left to 
posterity any mahakavya of the Rayliuvninsa or 
the Kiratdrjuniya type or any drama like the Sdkuntala 
or the Uttararamacarita. His poems are his minor 
works where he had not much scope either for weaving 
an intricate plot, or for the delineation of a great 
character or for the full development of a Rasa. But 
he is one of the great poets of the modern era. 
Most of his poems, especially his five Laharis, abound 
in picturesque descriptions of nature. He is one of 
those who have revived the famous Vaidarbhl style 
of Kalidasa, Dandin and others, though he is an adept 
of other styles also. He is often given to verbal 
jugglery, yet his happy alliterations and suggestive 
figures of speech do not obscure the central ideas or 
the leading Rasas in his poetry. His simple yet 
majestic and forcible style, his mellifluous diction 
his clear and pointed expressions, his weaving out 
Poetry from Sastraic ideas and above all, his wide 
and deep erudition coupled with his poetic imagination 
have won for him the position of a great poet in 
Sanskrit Literature. 

All the Laharis of Jagannatha exhibit his intense 
(a) Five devotion to the Almighty. The chief 

Laharis. su &gestion of bh&va 1 — the Isvararati 
or bhakti as it is called — would group 
these poems under the uttama or uttamottama variety 


1 vide R. G. p. 109—' W 3TTTCT 1 1 
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„ K&vya (poems par excellence ), though there is no r 
■teMdkvani suggested therein. In addition to this 
MdmdAvam we see in these Laharis Jagannatha 8 
poetic imagination at its best and he paints pictures 
of real interest with a tone of exaggeration charac- 
teristic of him and other poets. 

Jagannatha’s Sudhalahari t a short lyrical muktaka 
poem of thirty stanzas in Sragdhara 
1* Sudhalahari metre, from which two are quoted 
in the extant Rasagahgddhara , l is full 
of brilliant descriptions of the Sun-god. All stanzas 
except the first contain the author s prayer to the 
8un-god or to His rays. The first stanza — 


if 



i 

l :> v 





which Jagannatha quotes in his Ea$agahgadhara as an 
illustration of a variety of madhyama kavya where 
sabdacitra and arthacitra are equally prominent, gives 
us a fine picture of the Rising Sun. The sudden rise 
of an extraordinary collection of luminous rays from 
the Udaya mountain ; the humming bees' hope of 
enjoyment of the sweet honey in the newly blossomed 
lotus flowers ; a happy termination of the heart- 
burning separation of the Koka birds in the night ; 
a total disappearance of the all-pervading darkness 
and a sweeping change of the world from the invisible 
to the visible — such fine pictures painted in golden 
colour mark Jagannatha's poetry. He devotes twelve 


1 ibid., verse 1, pp. 20 and 21; and p. 245; verseS, 

p. 135. 
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• of the succeeding stanzas to the description of the 
Sun, fourteen to that of His rays* and three to that 
of His lustre, 5 yet the leading ideas contained in ail 
these are mostly the same. 

The Sun or His rays are described as the friend 
of the lotuses;* the enemy of the lilies which are 
saved from total ruin by the moon ; 6 the saviour of 
the koka birds ; 8 the remover of the thick darkness 
which pervades all over the world ; 7 the bestower of 
light on this universe; 8 the protector of the world; 9 
the annihilator of all diseases including heart-ache, 
consumption and leprosy ; 10 the destroyer of all kinds 
of sins; 11 the purifier; the child of fortune of the 
eastern quarter ; 18 the Kalpavrk§a of devotees ; 13 the 
all-pervading power; 1 * the worshipper of Sri in 


1 Kavyamala Series I, pp. 16-22. Verses 8, 11, 12 
14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26 and 30. 

* ibid., verses 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, 17, 19, 22, 24, 27 

28 and 29. , 

3 ibid., verses 9, 10 and 16. 

* ibid., verses 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 23 and 28. 

" ibid., verses 1, 11, 15 and 36. 

8 ibid., verses 1, 4 and 25. 

7 ibid., verses 1, 2, 4 and 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 19. 20 
and 25. 

8 ibid., verses l,-7, 12, 20 and 25. 

9 ibid., verses 3, 4, 11, 16, 19, 23 and 27. 

10 ibid., verses 3, 17, 22, 28 and 29. 

11 ibid., verses 3, 11, 12, 19 and 22. 

19 ibid., verse 12. 

u ibid . , verse 3. 

* 14 ibid., verse 4. 
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lotuses; 1 the possessor of red hue which is trans- 
mitted to others in contact with the Sun ;* the 
ornament of the world; 8 the deity worshipped by 
all especially by the Brahmins every * morning and 
evening ; 4 the Supreme God whose manifestation is 
the whole circle of time ( Kdlacakra ) ; 8 the enjoyer of 
rest in the ocean, leaving all responsibility to the 
Fire-God at sunset ; 6 the life-giver of all who suffer 
from physical and mental inertia ; 7 the father of two 
planets— Moon and Jupiter; a great lustre rising from 
the ocean ; 8 the saviour of the vedic and other 
rituals ; and the aksipuru§a described in the Kapydsa 
sr uti . 9 ' 

1 ibid., verse 6. 

3 ibid., verse 24. 

3 ibid., verses 12 and 19. 

* ibid „ verses 11 and 15. 

6 ibid., verse 21. 

6 ibid., verses 9 and 23. 

7 ibid., verses 9 and 18. 

8 ibid., verse 10. 

9 ibid., verse 30. 

In this verse the Sun-God is described as the all- 
pervading force, the Upanisadio ak$ipuru$a whom the 
Vedas call ut since he is above all sins, whose eyes 
they describe as resembling red lotuses, whose joints 
are nothing but rk and sdman and whose body is full 
of golden hair. 

qrarafowr: fwer f0 swfc to TORiro 
(?) (Vm)?TO*r to 

— K&vyamhla Series I, p. 21. 
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In stanza 26 the Sun is compared to the Kalpa- 
druraa (divine tree), whose basin is suddhabrahman, 
whose wide boughs are the golden rays, whose sprouts 
are the shining red-hue, whose family of bees is the 
blue sky, whose ripe fruits are dharma, artha, Ir&mg 
and moksa *— such a Kalpadruma, Jagannatha fancies, 
is capable of bestowing on the world all the things 
desired by it. 

This Laharl is a successful imitation of 
Mayura's Suryasataka in that the former preserves the 
latter 8 brightness (aujvalya)- 9 Many id eas such as 

Compare the passages in the Chandogyopanisad 
I-VI, 6-8— • ’ 

are m *i: wr arsfos cre: f^r 

srrewre fcsin: pir sreci 

an spirenreq trq gare: n ^ n 

aw to srerv a*5iffT% smr 0 ?r?wr: 

WTOT ^cT: qirev^f jj X& ^ n * „ 

0 ^# TO =5f Wf arer^q^rfqqrffmTO if to? 

% ^rgsiTRqutfr aterehri %% ^wri n * „ 

1 srffiroa afrrrtqiqfefr to jj® 

fifw^rTOrrerr f^«^f5rei TMRi faarcr: 1 

9 *foTOTfss?rr 3 %cr§ 00# tjjfaregjrt * : n 

— Kavyamala Series I, pp. 21 and 22. 

9 Compare verses in the SudMlahari with those 
in the Suryasataka — 

sftqisrswsisrfaWSftreart 

1® ^nffcrort TOvraret aregnu 1 

qrenrftroai srort «fl wro 11 
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the ‘destroyer of darkness’, ‘protector and purifier’, 
‘possessor of red-hue’, ‘sole abode of splendour , 
‘bestower of beauty and life on lotuses’, ‘overlord of 
planets etc., are in the Suryasataka and the Sudha- 
lahari conveyed with great emphasis. 

Mayura in the penultimate verse of his work 
mentions the chief attributes of the Sun-God with a 
note that, though the nature of the Sun-God cannot be 
exactly determined in all instances. He can be said 
always to be the bestower of good things on the 

world — 

spwfc ^farciTsr: i 
tT«j *T: ^ Sf 3frmt 

Mayura s range of description is indeed wider and 
deeper. In addition to the description of the Sun, 
His rays and His disc, he devotes nearly 30 verses 
to His chariot, the seven horses and the charioteer 

[Quackenbo’s edition of the Sanskrit Poems of Mayura r 
(Indo-Iranian Series, Vol. 9, 1917) p. 114]. In the 
fonner the repetition of consonants 3, gh, etc., does 
not make it very difficult for recitation but in the 
latter the harsh and gurgling sound of gh, though it 
heightens the ojo-guna, makes it completely devoid of 
prasada. (See tflfc, notes, pp. 115 and 116). 

1 ibid., p. 224, 
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• Aruna . 1 Jagannatha is curiously silent on them . 8 
Mayura, it must be said, bases many of his descrip- 
tions on the mythological accounts 3 found in the 
Puranas and Itihasas. But many of Jagannatha s verses 
in this Laharl are based on his rich observation also. 
His description of the Sun-God as the Upanisadic 
aksipurusa , 4 his weaving out of a full metaphor of 
the Surya-kalpadruma and his portrayal of the rising 
Sun as the Supreme God and the only agent shedding 
the light of supreme knowledge, bespeak Jagannatha's 
ultimate leanings towards Advaita Philosophy. 


In this Laharl Jagannatha has developed a parti- 
cular style suitable to his theme. The Sun is a very 
bright and powerful deity with golden rays spread all 
over the world ; and they are associated with three 
gunas (poetic merits) — brightness ( kanti ), vigour (ojas) 
and clearness or lucidity ( prasada ) — , and are couched 
in poetic expressions possessing these three gunas. 
The constant employment of compounds and anuprasas 
(alliterations) in each verse heightens particularly ojas ; 
and the careful selection of expressions with clear 
meanings gives prasada and the arrangement of 
sounds in a particular setting adds to kanti ; these 
bear ample evidence to the maturity of the authors 
poetic art. 


1 ibid., introduction, pp. 84 and 85. Whether Jagan- 
natha, the commentator on the Mayurasataka , is identi- 
cal with our author is still a matter of uncertainty. 
ibid., introduction, p. 7. 

3 See ante , p. 31. 

3 Quackenbo s edition of the Sanskrit Poems of 
Mayura , introduction, p. 86 . 

gf"' 4 See ante , p. 32 and foot-note (9). 
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sataka D which is mostly characterised by rigidity 
in expression and in structure. Mayuras style 
abounds in kanti and ojas while Jagannatha’s is a 
happy mixture of those two* the rigidity of which is 
often tempered by prcisada (lucidity and clearness). 16 


1 Sudhalaharl , verse 3. ? ibid., verse 9. 

3 ibid., verse 17. 4 affa: *ElfowcU i 1-2-12. 

6 Quackenbo’s edition of the Sanskrit Poems of 
Mayura , introduction, p. 89. 

6 Vide the Basagahgddhara, p. 21— 


Though this has been^aid in reference to the first 
verse of this Lahari, yet it is applicable to the whole 
poem. For the definitions of ojas and prasdda, see the 
Ourumarmaprakdsikd, p. 2L 



oeauties of nature are 


mm 


woven by the poet. One of the extracts given in the 

Rasaga hgCidhara — 


*Tg * T 5 uid— 

vrTT^Tr i * 


beautifully describes the confluence of the Jumna 
with the Ganges which again falls into the ocean and 
as such, looks like the mighty arm of the Himalaya 
stretched out into the depths of the sea in search of 
his son Mount Mainaka. This description is truly 
pictorial and no painter could have given a different 
picture altogether. 


1 Kavyamala Series I (1886) pp. 99-101. 

3 Basagahgddhara, pp. 19, 47, 128, 287 and 293. 
8 ibid., p. 19. 
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To heighten the ojo-guna this Laharl abounds in 
sabdalahkaras, sometimes echoing the sense 

^qi^rr: mw- i 1 

Here the last syllable of each phrase is repeated 
in rhythm. 

*TT «TT VTRT: 5TVTT ?TT ^^SRTOTcfr T^rTf SfTrJ <TT3 I 2 
Here there are repetition and variety. 

3TH£ «T^*r^cTf ^ncr 

i<$n% sufir 2j*Kcrr tffqRpfrfo$T$rr: i 3 

Here the first sound of each word is repeated. 

The style (rlti) of this Laharl is gaudL which 
is described by Vamana, * 3 4 * 6 as possessing the two 
gunas — ojas and kanli; but it may not stand in full 
comparison with the gaudi style of Mayura s Surycr 
sataka 5 which is mostly characterised by rigidity 
in expression and in structure. Mayura s style 
abounds in kcuili and ojas while Jagannatha s is a 
happy mixture of those two, the rigidity of which is 
often tempered by prasada (lucidity and clearness).* 

1 Sudhdlahari , verse 3. 52 ibid., verse 9. 

3 ibid., verse 17. 4 3T(*T: *fl*fcTT I 1-2-12. 

5 Quackenbo’s edition of the Sanskrit Poems of 

Mayura , introduction, p. 89. 

6 Vide the Rasagahgddhara, p. 21 — 

° ’ etc. 

Though this has been said in reference to the first 
verse of this Laharl, yet it is applicable to the whole 
poem. For the definitions of ojas and prasada , see the 
Ourumarmaprakdsikd , p. 21. 
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The Amrtaluhari is Jagannatha’s another devotional 
poem 1 2 3 wherein the author extols 
2. Amrta-laharl the extraordinary virtues of the sacred 
river Jumna. It contains only ten 

stanzas of the sardulavikrldita metre and one sloka 
at the end, which is merely the author’s colophon — 

We have heard of another work from the same 
pen on the Jumna called the Yamuna va rn andkh yCiyi kd , 
of which nothing is known in detail except some stray 
passages quoted in the Rasagahgad harar As the 
whole work is not yet discovered, nothing can be 
definitely said about its character. As the title of the 
work is Y am undvarnand kh yd jjikd , it may be affirmed 
that, unlike the five Laharis, it is only a gadya - 
kdvya into which the subtle beauties of nature are 
woven by the poet. One of the extracts given in the 
Rasaga ngddli am — 

— beautifully describes the confluence of the Jumna 
with the Ganges which again falls into the ocean and 
as such, looks like the mighty arm of the Himalaya 
stretched out into the depths of the sea in search of 
his son Mount Mainaka. This description is truly 
pictorial and no painter could have given a different 
picture altogether. 


1 Kavyamala Series I (1886) pp. 99-101. 

2 Rasagahgddhara , pp. 19, 47, 128, 287 and 293. 

3 ibid., p. 19. 
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The Amrlalaharl is, on the other hand, a small 
piece of devotional poetry where the poet surrenders 
himself to the sacred waters of the Jumna for the 
eternal purification of his soul. First he revels in 
the sight of the Kalindi, whose blue diamond-decked 
form would naturally remind all of Krsnas lovely 
body which resembles the dark cloud in the sky. 1 
The waters of the Jumna are naturally gifted with 
the immortal and wonderfully combined form of Hari 
and Hara by their blue external surface and by their 
bright interior full of precious gems. 2 They also 
possess the divine power of purifying the sinners and 
blessing them with choicest gifts even when they 
(the sinners) utter the name of Kalindi in a sportive 
tone; but how wonderful and miraculous would be 
the result when the people in contact with the sacred 
river are great devotees (like Jagannatha), who immerse 
themselves every day in her nectar-like water ! 

1 Amrtalaharl, ibid., verse 1 

irra: ! ! qq sr?r: qqraqrcq. 

q: qisfcf 1 

1% q f'RTpqtSq- 

2 ibid., verse 4 — 

gqqiqqig qq<sr: qq-- i 

q^qjqqt^qitqq 

cTcsm qgetqtf fftirtqiRigqrcT q9K n 

3 ibid., verse 6 — 

sEife-qifcf qjqrfq q-i^wtTqvuqqqifqqi- 
'5q«snqT3qqi t 31 i qfc qR qfqqq: i 
qq iwreq 

srqiqi gqpq? q wrr %qigqi q°# h 
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Again, Jagannatha, as a great devotee, expresses 
his wonder at the potency of the Jumna. How 
marvellous are the natural achievements of the waters 
of the Jumna when they work out by mere contact 
the purification of the worst sinners who commit the 
five mahdptitalcas — stealing gold, etc., — and thus render 
nugatory all sastraic purificatory rituals ( prdijascit.tas ) 
and also by elevating the sinners to Heaven root out 
the howling pride of the King of the Dead ; 1 for, 
he has the unquestionable power of putting the sinners 
to many a severe torture 1 How inexpressible and 
inimitable is the power of the Jumna! on account of 
natural affection and great regard for her, the Lord 
of the Dead, her brother, bears the contempt and 
disrespect displayed by the dying person in her holy 
(sin-removing) waters ; and for whose immeasurable, 
inborn affection, her father, the Sun-God, endures 
the unbearable pain caused by the sudden break 
of his disc, when the passing virtuous souls leave 
behind their mortal bodies and flee away to Heaven 
through the disc of the Sun (Sunjamandcila) ! 2 


1 ibid., verse 7 — 

s^rapg^qqRfq qfcrrg i 

jttct: q^rf^rr- 

rR STcTSRt II 

2 ibid., verse 9 — 

*TRRTRT% qrq^FKR cR qmqrTOreq; 

tfsjrfrr tRi fr^r fRFdfsfq ^ i 

Wf cT^T [%qqif^qf|qT for II 
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To heighten the ojo-guna this Laharl abounds in 
sabdalahkaras, sometimes echoing the sense 

^qi^rr: mw- i 1 

Here the last syllable of each phrase is repeated 
in rhythm. 

*TT «TT VTRT: 5TVTT ?TT ^^SRTOTcfr T^rTf SfTrJ <TT3 I 2 
Here there are repetition and variety. 

3TH£ «T^*r^cTf ^ncr 

i<$n% sufir 2j*Kcrr tffqRpfrfo$T$rr: i 3 

Here the first sound of each word is repeated. 

The style (rlti) of this Laharl is gaudL which 
is described by Vamana, * 3 4 * 6 as possessing the two 
gunas — ojas and kanli; but it may not stand in full 
comparison with the gaudi style of Mayura s Surycr 
sataka 5 which is mostly characterised by rigidity 
in expression and in structure. Mayura s style 
abounds in kcuili and ojas while Jagannatha s is a 
happy mixture of those two, the rigidity of which is 
often tempered by prasada (lucidity and clearness).* 

1 Sudhdlahari , verse 3. 52 ibid., verse 9. 

3 ibid., verse 17. 4 3T(*T: *fl*fcTT I 1-2-12. 

5 Quackenbo’s edition of the Sanskrit Poems of 

Mayura , introduction, p. 89. 

6 Vide the Rasagahgddhara, p. 21 — 

° ’ etc. 

Though this has been said in reference to the first 
verse of this Laharl, yet it is applicable to the whole 
poem. For the definitions of ojas and prasada , see the 
Ourumarmaprakdsikd , p. 21. 
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The Amrtaluhari is Jagannatha’s another devotional 
poem 1 2 3 wherein the author extols 
2. Amrta-laharl the extraordinary virtues of the sacred 
river Jumna. It contains only ten 

stanzas of the sardulavikrldita metre and one sloka 
at the end, which is merely the author’s colophon — 

We have heard of another work from the same 
pen on the Jumna called the Yamuna va rn andkh yCiyi kd , 
of which nothing is known in detail except some stray 
passages quoted in the Rasagahgad harar As the 
whole work is not yet discovered, nothing can be 
definitely said about its character. As the title of the 
work is Y am undvarnand kh yd jjikd , it may be affirmed 
that, unlike the five Laharis, it is only a gadya - 
kdvya into which the subtle beauties of nature are 
woven by the poet. One of the extracts given in the 
Rasaga ngddli am — 

— beautifully describes the confluence of the Jumna 
with the Ganges which again falls into the ocean and 
as such, looks like the mighty arm of the Himalaya 
stretched out into the depths of the sea in search of 
his son Mount Mainaka. This description is truly 
pictorial and no painter could have given a different 
picture altogether. 


1 Kavyamala Series I (1886) pp. 99-101. 

2 Rasagahgddhara , pp. 19, 47, 128, 287 and 293. 

3 ibid., p. 19. 
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Above all 

qpj CfT-WT! STfTH? 3RT*t ! *ff£ 

^pt *rwu*pfwfr%*r »# tm wa pfrac. i 

XTR XTRX'-H'! giq-fcTX^ ^5fPT 

=3R XTXXH^ ^ 5^f *^PT tfrTT II 1 

— this pathetically poetic outburst, quite characteristic 
of Jagannatha, suggests his special reason for having 
settled in his last days on the banks of the Jumna. 
The very blue appearance of the river Krsna which, 
though quite inaccessible to ordinary men, would in 
deep and unbroken meditation enable him to realise 
what is inviolable in nature— the Supreme Brahman- 
expressed as in a nut-shell in the syllables of the 
word Krsna. That the Jumna was one of His close 
associates’ especially in His younger days when He 
was roaming through the Brnda vana along with cows 
and cowherds, would have naturally at the very _ sight 
of her given rise in Jagannatha s reflective mind to 
the deep devotion to his Lord. This kind of indirect 
reference to things to be described is one of the chief 
characteristics of Jagannatha’s devotional lyrics which 
can as well be found in the first benedictory verse of 
the Rasagahciadhara (found also in his Bhaminmlasa) 

‘ TUJcTrr-f a^’JTTrT'T fFrfT 

* Let the wonderful line of clouds taking its stand on the 
divine trees on the banks of the Jumna, the daughter of 


1 ibid., verse 8. 

2 Santasamullasa, verse 3. 
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Kalinda mountain ; encircled by hundreds of lightnings 
of permanent lustre and removing the fresh troubles of 
men through compassion even when only remembered 
— be the object of my contemplation ’ ; and in 
another verse found in the Easagahgddhara 1 and the 
Bhdminlvildsa 2 — 

4 ^F^crrrar^frT rnsrofr ^wtt: 

jm g ^fr 1 

RT31W sfRST 

‘There are many beautiful birds in this world; 
of them all I am greatly attached to the cataka ; 
for it is through him that, by being reminded of the 
cloud, his friend, the indescribable Brahman, which goes 
by the name Krsna , finds its way into my mind/ 
That the very sight of the cat aka bird reminds him 
of the row of clouds, the saviours of their life, which 
again calls to his mind the charmful and lovely form 
of Lord Krsna shows the wealth of his poetic fancy, 
as also his intense devotion to the commonly inacces- 
sible feet of God. Finally he expresses his faith in 
the Jumna as capable of purifying all people from 
their sins if they, while immersing themselves every 
day in her water, worshipping her with the seven 
names — Samjndkdntasutd, Krtdniabhaginl, SrP Krsna- 
nityapriyd , Pdponmulim , PunyadhbtrT, Yamuna and 
Kdlindl ? 

1 p. 221. 2 Santasamullasa verse, 11. 

3 Amrtaldharl , ibid., verse 10. 

qrqRjjfoft g<^qrn% ^ 5 % w i 
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Jagannatha s Laksmi-laharl 1 is another devotional < 
poem in praise of Laksmi, the 

3. Laksmi-lahari Goddess of Wealth. It contains 
forty-one verses in the Sikharinl 

metre, of which one verse (with some alteration) has 
been quoted in the Rasagangadhara. 1 2 In this laharl is 
described the lovely form of Laksmi from Her foot to 
head in a highly artistic diction. The first five 
verses describe the captivating power of Her aptihga 
(eye-corner) by which She creates, protects and 
destroys the entire world. Her naturally reddish 

feet; 3 Her shining nails more overwhelming in 

splendour than even the nectar-rays of the moon ; 1 


1 Kavyamala Series II (1886), pp. 104-111. 

2 Laksmllahari , ibid., verse 30 — 

ReJRr ^PFRT S ft I 

This verse with some alteration is quoted in the 
Rasagangadhara , p. 421 and also in the Blulminlvildsa , 
J§rngarasamullasa, verse 137 (Vaidya’s edition) — 


3 Laksmllahari , /6/d., verses 6-8 and 11. 

4 verse 12. 
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Her fully decorated ankles ; 1 Her thighs surpassing 
the trunks of elephants in softness and the golden 
plantain trees in lustre; 2 Her buttocks clad with an 
orange silk circled by a well-decked girdle that dims 
even the Sun-disc; 3 Her slender waist; 4 Her deep 
and round navel which is the great source of attraction 
for Hari’s eyes; 5 Her full and symmetrical breasts; 0 
Her lotus-like heart, the ocean of sympathy;' Her 
four hands surpassing the lotus-stalk in lustre, s with 
a lotus in one hand ready to bless the needy and 
afflicted; 9 Her garland, the source of accumulation 
of wealth and recreation for the eyes of Hari, 
the remedy for the sufferings of Her devotees 
and the destructive force of all worldly perils; 10 
Her fingers of dazzling brightness ; 11 Her neck 
surpassing Hari’s conch in its beauty; 12 Her bright 
face always shedding ambrosia and brightening all 
quarters ; 13 Her teeth shining with smile in the 
lotus-like face; 14 Her nose breathing out sweet 
fragrance surpassing even musk; 15 Her cheeks with 
falling curls possessing a pearl lace looking like a 
digit of the moon drawn up by a column of 
darkness ; 16 Her bright eyes and penetrating looks 
capable of warding off the effects of chill penury; 17 
Her ears ever busy in hearing the virtues of Lord 
Narayana and the burning grievances of the suffering 
world ; 18 Her pair of ear-rings (tatankas) with red 


ibid., verse 14. 

ibid., verse 15. 

ibid., verse 16. 

ibid., verses 17 and 18. 

ibid., verses 19 and 20, 

ibid., verses 21 and 22. 

ibid., verse 23. 

ibid. , verse 24. 

ibid., verses 25 and 26. 


10 ibid., verse 27. 

11 ibid., verse 28. 

12 ibid., verse 29. 

13 ibid., verse 30. 

14 ibid., verse 31. 

15 ibid., verse 32. 

16 ibid., verse 33. 

17 ibid., verses 34 and 35. 

18 ibid., verse 36. 
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dazzling splendour of the rising sun and bestowing « 
power on Visnu to protect the world at the time of 
deluge ; 1 Her long diamond-decked lock of hair r 
looking like a thick row of dark clouds, the fragrance 
of which is coveted by bees ; 3 Her two elephants on 
either side raising their trunks and pouring crystal 
water on Her body 3 — these portrayals in poetic lavish- 
ness and exaggeration naturally heighten Jagannatha’s 
intense devotion and piety to the Goddess Laksmi. 

Most of the verses in this Laharl contain Jagan- 
nathas prayer to Laksmi to save him from peril, 
both temporal and spiritual. The last two verses 
express his sentiment that he is a helpless child in 
the hands of Laksmi to be looked after and fondled 
by Her soft hands. 

In the tenth verse — 

r%rnf[v;^ Cin - i 

he describes, in the technical language of the Hindu 
Mantrasastra, a Laks mi mantra — i ^ ‘ ’ — the con- 
stant and concentrated utterance of which will bring 
one immense wealth and great respect among the 
learned. 

The style of this Laharl is simple and sublime 
in that each verse brings home to the readers the 
author's deep devotion to Laksmi, the Hindu Goddess 
of wealth and prosperity. 


1 ibid., verse 37. 


2 ibid ., verse 38. 3 ibid., verse 39. 
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The Karunalahari and the Gahgdlahart are the 
, m U tr - best °f Jagannatha's devotional lyrics. 

Laharl ’ llie karunalahari 1 or the Visnulaharl 2 
expressly indicates his sole reliance 
on the mercy of Visnu, the protector of the world. 
The author s tone in this Lahari is one of elegant 
pathos which the poet has clothed in forty -three 
beautiful verses in the famous Viyogini metre. 3 The 
very opening stanzas, 4 twelve in Vahisastha metre, 
bear evidence to his utter disgust with the material 
enjoyments that are transitory and unreal. In this 
Lahari he looks for spiritual guidance from the all 
sympathetic and graceful visage of Lord Visnu. His 
pathetic appeals to His mercy are realistic and very 
touching. His loud complaints against God exemplify 


1 Kdvjjamdhl Series II, 1886, pp. 55-61. 

2 ibid., p. 61 foot-note — 

‘ t TW4R RRmrq; I 

^ i 

3 Three verses— 16, 25 and 55 are quoted in the 
Ra sagahgd dhara, pp. 98, 387 and 510 respectively. 

4 The third verse is found in the R. G. p. 390. 
After the fifty-fifth verse there are five verses of which 
the first four are also found in the Bhdminivildsa 
(IV-5 ; IV-6 ; IV-8 ; IV-1) and the last one un- 
doubtedly belongs to the Karunalahari , though some 
editions of B. V. give it as the thirteenth verse of the 
Santasamullasa. Cf. Jagannatha s remark infhis R. G. 

p* 36 ^ ) 
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his great devotion to God Visnu. To take liberties 
with God and accuse Him of refusing his request in 
spite of oft-repeated prayers and sacrifices, is one of 
the chief characteristics of all great devotees; and 
in this respect, Jagannatha can be regarded as one of 
the foremost. This fact comes out clearly from even 
a cursory glance of a few stanzas of this Lahari in 
Viyogini metre — 

‘ stpt ! ?*nr%’4 ! 

wgwvi ^ *?r Rwr stsr; 

n 

(Verse 13) 

golfer RTRrT: 

*r ww qr^r^f|jTT 

sR^rr^Tw vtrSt nm u 

(V. 14) 

5T T£ I 

*RTrufq swr ! 

(V. 16) 

^qiq^wsrq Rrjnrr 

vrqTcrr ? 

T%g •TRF^RRTT f| II 

(V. 17) 

sffar ! JTar%Tg: 

qmq^nfq st^ft I 

* forreT ST^TT ^ \\ 


(V. 26) 


-c Kljppi'w," 

J r * Ml r* 


*£S£, 


ft-': 
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srfsr ! %sTgwr%?r: reraj: 

sraf^r frnsre i 
H ^?rfq- ^ 57rfe?r^^r 
cTT^fr VTTTsrg ! 


V S**T*, 

TF 
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sTfFT^T r% fmfrmrr 

Tf if 

*T ff ^7^3 spi f%vfr ! 

fog ii 


(V. 32) 


(V. 33) 


(V. 35) 


Just like a weeping child, Jagannatha resigns 
himself to divine mercy for the purification of his 
soul, raises his voice of prayer to the highest pitch 
and bursts out into his highly pathetic and emotional 
poetry until at last his voice falls down in the worship 
and meditation of God in his supremely divine form 
. describes in a kulaka of fourteen verses the body 
ot Visnu, from head to foot, taking rest under the 
divine tree in the Mcinimandapa of the beautiful 
jrndavana. 1 This divine form possesses a lovely lock 
<>f hair hanging from His crowned head decked with 
diamonds and peacock-feathers ; a fore-head with 
round falling curls ; 2 a face, like the autumn moon, 
with eyes resembling blossomed lotuses, with reddish 
lips and white teeth ; ■’ with ears having two diamond 
rings of dazzling splendour brightening the cheeks; 4 

KarunOlaharl , ibid., verse 40. 
ibid., verse 41. 


3 ibid., verse 42. 

4 ibid., verse 43. 
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a neck adorned with a garland of pearls and with a 
vanamdld extending to the feet with more brilliance 
than that of lightning ; a chest, the seat of Laksnil, 
with unequalled brightness; 1 the lotus-hands with 
beautiful wristlets bent on elevating the down-trodden; 2 
the diamond-ringed fingers ever engaged in playing on 
the flute and captivating the eager minds of the 
people; 3 a lomardji (line of hair) sprung up from the 
deep navel that attracts the eyes of the damsels of 
the cowherds;* two thighs clad in yellow silk and 
two knees brightened by the lustre shooting forth from 
the anklets; 5 two ankles of highly attractive form; 6 
two reddish soles with symbols of kulisa , ahkus.a , 
kambu , ambuja , dhvaja , ccikra, etc.;' two feet capable 
of destroying all sufferings and beautiful by the lustre 
of the gems on the crowns of Brahman, Siva and 
other Devas prostrating before Hari ; * — such a lovely 
form of Hari, Jagannatha used to worship for his own 
eternal purification and ultimately for His choicest 
blessings. 

ftffcrsrsreir 

— To Jagannatha the true significance of the word 
Krsna is that it is the gateway of the abode of 
salvation — the Supreme Bliss. 


1 ibid., verses 44 and 45. 

2 ibid., verse 46. 5 ibid ., verse 49. 

3 ibid., verse 47. 6 ibid., verse 50. 

* ibid., verse 48. 4 ibid., verse 51. 

8 ibid., verse 52. Compare verses 40-52 with Vedanta 
Desika’s Devandyakapancdsat , verses 16-48. All these 
verses contain a description of V-isniTs body from head 
to foot. 

0 ibid., verse 58 (fourth foot). 
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The style of this Lahnri is very simple and many 
verses are reminiscent of Yamunacarya’s S.o/ramlnu 
in ideas and metre: — 

TfihT ! fig i 

^rr i%^Tsrqr reng: ^rrqsqq: 

* ^ fayraEr ii (Verse 26) 

'tfmq c* ! ^qqr n (v. 48) 

q qpqqrq qxq <q ?qqfqqpq q | 

^ rs rsr . 

TWWRnrcnTW?** nr m u 

„ _ * ^ v (v. 51) 

?r^r frRfpRfRFq ir i 

fir m fjrfa n n i 

(V. 55) 

1 Compare verses in the KarunCilnhurl— 

it 

^rqjTTcflfr n 

Verse 1 and verse 26 cited above, p. 46. 
Also see verses 30 and 35— 
qr%#rs r Rr%ffm‘)sft *r- 

"wqR ! fRfcrrjtgrr j 
RRq5r^[%>5RfTq an% I 

fRiq^Rr- 


4 
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Jagannatha’s Gahrjd-l aharl or Ptyusa-lahnrl 1 is one 
of the most popular devotional poems 
5. Ga dga-lahari - n t j ie domain of Sanskrit lyric poetry. 

It contains 52 verses 2 containing the author’s prayer 
to Goddess Ganga and one sloka at the end 
which contains a phalasruli — 




It is recited by people in North India when they 
worship the Sacred Ganges. It is a traditional belief 
that Jagannatha, while helplessly sitting on the steps 
of the banks of the Ganges and reciting this Lahari, 
was washed off by the current rising step by step and 
si oka after si ok a, and carried away to the God’s 
abode. 3 Therefore tradition attributes this phenomenon 
to his supernatural power and believes that he took 
permanent shelter in tli9 bosom of Goddess Ganges. 
It is beyonl doubt that the pathetic and devotional 
element in this poem is boundless and beyond expression. 

Many verses in this Lahari clearly express the 
author's helplessness at the hands of other deities and 
of all lords of the earth who are not accessible alike 
to him and other p9ople. 4 Just like a child he 
surrenders to the Ganges from whom he demands 
sympathetic treatment when I 10 is helpless, guidance 


1 Lucknow Printing Press, Huzrutgunj, 1898. 

2 Some more verses in praise of Gahga (which are 
not found in the printed text of the Gahgdlaharl) are 
quoted in the Rasci-fjaiigtt lhara : pp. 271, 484, 485, etc. 

8 Pandit Durgaprasad's edition of the Rasacjahcjd- 
dhara , introduction, pp. 1 and 2 ; Dr. Har Dutt Sartna’s 
edition of the Bhdmimvildsa , introduction, pp. 4 and 5. 

4 Gahgdlaharl f ibid., verses 4 and 19. 
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to reach the holy regions when he falls a prev to 
great sms, cure when he is suffering from any ailment 
and supply of nectar when his heart is eternally thirsty. 1 
To him and to his co-devotees the waters of the 
Ganges appear to be the crest of earthly splendour 
and power; the wonderful creation of Lord Khanda- 
parasu, the great essence of all Revelations; 2 the living 
embodiment 0 f all piety and purity ;» the contributor 
to the deliciousness of the divine nectar; 1 the 
destroyer of the poverty and sins of the afflicted- 6 
t.ie exterminator of Avidija (Ignorance) and its effects’- 0 
the off-spring of the lotus-feet of Visnu, the Lord of 
Lak,mi ; ' the permanent occupant of the matted hair 
°‘ biva the enemy of Cupid ;« the deliverer of the 
world from all its sufferings; 2 an effective cure to the 
mental and physical deformities of mankind-ignorance 
blindness, lameness, dumbness, etc.; 12 a perennial 
fountain of bliss surpassing even the nirvanapadavi • » 
the contributor to mental calmness and peace-* 2 
a great source of dharma; a means of accumulating 
imperishable wealth; the creator of new pleasures;** 
ie^ au ppoi-t of the three w orlds and of the' whole 

1 ibid., verse 24. 

2 ibid., verse 1. 

3 ibid., verses 1, 13 and 25. 

‘ ibid., verses 1 and 6. 

3 ibid., verses 2, 5, 8, 13 and 26. 

® Md., verses 2 and 18. 

‘ ibid., verse 21. 

■ ibid., verses 3, 12, 14, 21, 22 and 27. 


0 ibid., verse 25. 

10 ibid., verse 15. 

11 ibid., verse 6. 

ibid., verses 8 and 18. 
!> ibid., verse 18. 
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burden of brahmanda; 1 a supreme deity accessible to 
all devotees and elevating them all alike to Heaven, 
though She is formless, eternal, inconceivable and 
inexpressible, 2 — such are the waters of the Ganges 
that Jagannatha had recourse to for the eternal 
purification of his soul. 

As regards the literary worth of this Laharl, many 
stanzas are simple, graceful and full of vigour, and 
fifteen or more verses are quoted in the Rasagcihcjadharu , 3 
of which one may be cited here— 




‘There are in the three worlds many sacred waters- 
to purify the ordinary sinners who begin to repent 
all at once ; but to purify those whose actions are 
inexpiable, You, Oh Mother ! are alone powerful.’ 

His boundless devotion can be noticed from his 
firm belief in the Ganges to bestow on him permanent 
happiness, both temporal and spiritual, as described 
in the verse — 

qV ijrrntTM: qTfr =? : i 


1 ibid., verses 18 and 27. 
s R. G . — 


ibid., verses 10 and 11. 


Page Verse 

243 1 

468 4 

467 13 


Page Verse 

512 14 
243 15 
204 17 


Page Verse 

491 21 
210 22 
59- 23 


4 Gahgdlahart, ibid., verse 17. 

’ is another reading. 


Page Verse Page V.erse 

451 24 472 37 

467 28 140 47 

366 32 386 50 

r. g. p. 204 . 'sag?* 


3S-=R 
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3TR RrTqr ^ ?^TRT: 

There are many who have secured worldly benefits 
without fail, (through your grace); Many others are 
there who seek the spiritual path and have themselves 
purified (in your sacred waters) ; but here is Jagan- 
natha who, Oh mother ! rests in peace, leaving to you 
all his burdens of this and the other world’. 

His faith in the Ganges as the only benefactor 
ot the helpless can be understood from the verse — 

^rr^TP-rT i ^ 

^TrTf 3HT: ^ f^pqr: i 

f?T^rf[^j:^r5Tr3T^rTg^Rf g V? 

1. here are many gods to bestow happiness on the 
virtuous in return for their deeds ; but I do not see 
urn body except you to bless in the other world the 
helpless (like myself) who have done no good 

His final wish to repose in the bosom of the 
Ganges is expressed in a tone full of pathos and 
devotion — 


T%*nr%r m ii ’ 3 


1 ibid., verse 36. 
ibid., verse 45. 
ibid., verse 46. 


t 
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* I had no mental rest anywhere, by merely drinking - 
your water and enjoying the company of friends.. 
Oh mother of sympathetic heart ! allow me, sleepless 
so long, now to sleep on your Jap which is cool by 
soft winds \ 

The style of this Laharl is simple and majestic, 
and in it, as in the Amrtalaharl , the poetic imagination 
soars on such a high plane that it creates many a 
charming picture of the water-element in Nature, 
clothed rather in an ornamented, handsome and fine 
garment. 

Of the three panegyrics the Jagaddbharana may be 
said to be a eulogy of Shah Jahan 
(b) Three and Dara Shukoh. P. M. Paranjape 
Panegyrics : however conjectures, on the support of 
1 Jagadabha- a manuscript reading of some verses 
rana. and a colophon of the work, that it is 

a panegyric of the Rajput Prince 
Jagatsimha, son of Ranakrsnasimha of Udaipur (the 
latter of whom died in 1628) and remarks that the 
title Jagaddbharana is suitable to Jagatsimha rather 
than to Dara Shukoh. 1 But what led Jagannatha 
to eulogise Jagatsimha in a poem is not known. 

But many scholars are of opinion that the Jagad- 
dbharana 1 is devoted to the praise exclusively of Dara 
Shukoh. 2 If the verses ‘ STfTsnffao’, etc, and 

1 Paranjape’s edition of the Bhdminivilclsa , (Poona, 
1895) introduction, p. NXV. f.-n. 

2 Pt. Durgaprasada’s edition of the Rasagahgddhara , 
introduction, p. 3 ; Catalogue Catalogorum , I. pp. 196 and 
361 ; Dr. Qanungo’s Dara Shukoh , pp. 418 and 419 ; 
Dr. Har Dutt Sarma’s edition of the Bhdminlvildsa 
introduction, p. 10. 
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* ‘ wsw .... •’> etc,, are taken 

to be the verses of the Jagaddbharana , then the poem 
should be a eulogy of Shah Jahan and his son Dara 
Shukoh and not of the latter only. 

Pandit Durgaprasad mentions a manuscript of the 
Jagaddbharana and say 9 that the poem is identical with 
the Prdndbharana substituting the name Darasaha (Dara 
Shukoh) for Prananarayana. 1 Th. Aufrecht also holds 
the same view. - But in the light of the evidence made 
available, no definite opinion can be pronounced on the 
alleged identity of the two poems in question. Moreover, 
Jagannatha composed many impromptu verses, as the 
need for illustration arose in the Rasagahgddhara ; 3 
and the very compilation of those verses into a casket 
of poetry with the title Bhdnunlcilusu 4 indicates the 
authors intention that posterity should not be left 
in the lurch in tracing out the sources of his verses. 
The Bhdminlvildsa in four samullasas does not contain 
many such verses found in the Rasagaiigddhu/'u. It is 
not therefore improbable that Jagannatha took from 
the Jagaddbharana those verses in the Rasagahgddhara 
that refer to a king in general and are not found in 
the P rd n dbh ara na . 5 

1 Rasagahgddhara , ibid., introduction, p. 3. 

2 Catalog us Catalogorum , pp. 196 and 391. 

I ide the Rasagahgddhara. , introductory verse 6. 

WW ^ I 

1 Vide the last verse — 

PrU STRST* TRT I 

it 

5 Vide the Rasagahgddhara , pp. 245 and 246 — 

fsfpi ii5r . . . ii 

p. 246— stpros . . . n 

p. 273— 3? f?Rt z ii etc., etc. 
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Whether the Jagadabharana is different from the 
Prandbharana or not, it is, like the latter, a muktaka 
kavya in that each verse is independent and is set in 
a fresh context. Three verses, of which one refers 
to the Delhi emperor in general, one to Shah Jahan 
and another to Dara Shukoh may be quoted here— 

t%frP*tqr wri %q faq fqq%q fWs- 
m? srf^TRfrm'rq'afm n ” 

* If the Divine trees, uprooted by a storm, tall down 
from the celestial garden, the entire world would 
rejoice ; but what good are these lifeless trees ? 
May the Delhi emperor live long in this world 1 ’ 

* vmw'i sTfispsiH ! ’priori w 

^rfiprqqiprafqqq qRtrrrq fi smt i 
vqrm gqr: ^isr qqf *rrqq- 

pqr?q rmnq ?qiqr up ii ’ 2 

‘ Oh King Shahabuddin ! It goes without saying that 
there is none to equal you in virtue. Even if the 
Creator should create a new world afresh, there will 
be none comparable to you ! 

‘ fTTfl^RtR q^rsqfq: RT3RJ? RtTI 

gq gqq qtr qtsqfr jrrcsi: i 
^ qq qfrr%q rrt qr qqVqqnq nw 

! visfriT rut fqqqq u ” 


1 Rasagaiigadhara , p. 421. 

2 ibid., p. 210. 

3 ibid., p. 496. 
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. ‘ Oh milky ocean ! do not be vain and conceited at 
the thought that you are the unique creation of God 
gifted with boundless greatness, depth of heart and 
many invaluable gems ; for there i3 the emperor of 
Delhi, Dara Shukoh, to equal you.’ 

The three verses found in the extant Prandbharana 

(1) ?q qrqq: qqr% q7PT^qs>q*:: ; 1 

(2) ?Jfg: arr fqf^q: SIiqrrJT^ODaA: ; 2 

and (3) qrfP!«Rq qfrsqfa: fqqqq snqfurqnqqtir; 1 2 3 

are quoted in the Rasagaiigadhara with the alterations 

(1) qqfa qrrsfq ‘ (2) fqfqqr f^cfTVITra^:, 5 

and (3) fosPK* T^ffi'^rCTeTgff: 0 I Forty-eight 7 verses of 
the former are given in the latter for illustrative 
purposes without mentioning the source. All these 
citations are in all probability from the Jagadabharana, 
if the Prandbharana is merely an adaptation of some 
verses from the Jagadabharana. 


5 Kavyamala edition, 1 Rasagaiigadhara, pp. 291 



ibid., verse 2; 



and 292, 



o 

ibid., 

verse 

15. 


5 ibid., p. 

405. 



3 

ibid., 

verse 

5. 


6 ibid., p. 

496. 



7 

R. G . — 
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The Prdndbharana containing fifty-three verses in* 
- „ _ . diverse metres (as the Kavyamala Series I 

bharana S oes h 19 a eu '°oy of Prananarayana 
who is referred to in this poem as 
Kainates car a 2 (or Kamaladhipa) and Kdmarupescara d 
The first two stanzas indicate the poet's satisfaction 
in finding out a hero for eulogy who is regarded by 
him as above all the vices that spoil kings generally. 
In the succeeding verses he is described as a king of 
world-wide fame; 4 a seat of greatness and magnani- 
mity and a mine of rare and invaluable qualities; 5 
a living force to create terror among enemies; 0 an 
unrivalled knight whose valour surpasses even that of 
the Sun and as such is known in all quarters and in 
heaven ; ; the non-hurter of the innocent, except the 
Sun-god who suffers much when the dead enemies of 
Prananarayana pass through His disc to heaven; 8 
the remover of the world’s adversity and the maker of 
its prosperity; 9 a living ornament of the earth; 10 
the best of God's creations ; * 11 a great lover of learning, 
a good poet and a dialectician and a benevolent patron 
of poets; 12 a speaker of truth, a man of high reputa- 
tion, righteous in action and god-fearing; 13 covetous 
of dharma 14 and the lover of satrusrl ; 15 and unkind 
only to enemies. 10 


1 1886, pp. 79-90. 

2 ibid., verses 3 2 and 52. 
s ibid,, verses 2, 15 and 22. 
4 ibid,, verses 6, 9, 37, 43 

and 48. 

0 ibid., verses 5 and 51. 

6 ibid., verses 4, 17, 18.. 20, 
21, 26, 34, 38 and 39. 

7 ibid., verses 8 and 15. 

8 ibid., verse 10. 


9 ibid., verses 9, 21, 23, 31 
and 40. 

10 ibid., verse 11. 

11 ibid., verses 19 and 35. 

12 ibid., verses 11, 16 an'd 23. 
18 ibid., verses 21, 23 and 27, 

14 ibid. , verse 23. 

15 ibid., verse 26. 

1,5 ibid., verses 7, 17, 21, 
23 and 29. 
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In the seventh verse — 

erTJTnrr faqSr ii 

Prananarayana’s invasion of the kingdoms — Alaka, Cola, 
Lanka, Lata and Anga — is indirectly referred to; but 
the historicity of these conquests is extremely doubtful. 

Prananarayana is known from other sources as 
‘a worthy descendant of Nara Narayan ’ of the Koch 
dynasty. His long reign for 1633-66 ‘is memorable in 
the annals of Koch Bihar ’ for its having contributed 
‘prosperity and happiness’ to the state and also for 
regaining its 4 long-lost independence.’ The Koch 
chronicles record that he was 'deeply religious, an 
unrivalled scholar, expert in music and dancing, a 
great builder of temples, roads and bridges, in short, 
a good and great ruler, capable and industrious, under 
whom there was all-round peace, prosperity and happi- 
ness.’ He was a very popular king, a man of daring 
initiative, energy and ambition and well-versed in 
administration and not at all an 4 ‘ indolent voluptuary ”, 
as some historians call him. As a loyal vassal, he 
readily helped in person all Mughal campaigns against 
the Assamese and the chief of Kamrup ; so his relation 
to the Mughals during the early part of his reign is 
characterised by ‘peace, amity and good-will.’ 

For nearly twenty years until the Mughal War 
of Succession broke out, Prananarayana was engaged 
in 4 building activities and variegated cultural pursuits ’. 
In 1657 he declared himself as an independent king of 
Koch Bihar by the non-payment of tribute to the 
Mughal emperor and he strove hard for territorial 
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expansion by occupying the ‘long-lost Kamrup.' The* 
Mughal fciujdar could not successfully fight against 
the usurper ; so he had to leave Kamrup to the free 
occupation of the two contending parties — the Kochs 
and the Ahoms. The Ahoms were stronger than the 
Kochs and the former drove away the latter from 
Kamrup. Thus Prananarayana's dream to regain the 
long-lost Kamrup was dispelled. 

To make matters worse, in 1659 the new Bengal 
viceroy, Mir Jumla, got the imperial orders ‘to punish 
the lawless Zamindars of the province ' and determined 
to capture first Koch Bihar with its king. The latter 
saw his helplessness and sent an envoy to the former, 
craving pardon for his disloyalty and open hostility.’ 
But Mir Jumla, as a very strong man, wanted to 
avenge the insult b} r capturing him. So he imprisoned 
the envoy and marched with a mighty army to Koch 
Bihar. Prananarayana fled to the Bhutan hills. Thus 
Koch Bihar fell into the hands of Mir Jumla without 
an y opposition. He then demanded the Bhutan King 
to hand the fugitive over to him, but the Bhutan king 
did not yield. As Mir Jumla's cavalry could not 

march to Bhutan, he went on an expedition to attack 
the Ahoms, after making elaborate arrangements for 
a peaceful administration of Koch Bihar under a 
separate faujdar. Thus the Koch Bihar campaign and 
its administration by Mir Jumla was a great ‘military 
success , yet its political results were short-lived. 
Some changes in the land-assessment were however 
introduced by the Mughal officers against vTiom 
the people of Koch Bihar rose in rebellion, as 
a sign of protest. Mir Jumla was absent in Assam, 
and so he could not help the Mughal officer in 
Koch Bihar who was thus forced to leave that place 
immediately. 
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* Prananarayana returned to his capital and once 
more became an independent king of Koch Bihar in 1661. 
Mir Jumla died in 1663. This was welcomed by 
Prananarayana, but in 1644 his successor Shaista Khan 
came to complete the campaign of Koch Bihar started 
by Mir Jumla. Prananarayana had then to prefer his 
submission to the Mughal viceroy to another Mughal 
invasion, owing to his ill-health and internal troubles. 
He also offered to pay a sum of five and a half lakhs 
as war-indemnity in a few instalments. These terms 
were accepted by the Mughal viceroy; and all the 
Mughal forces were withdrawn from Koch Bihar when 
two money-payments were made. This settled Koch 
Bihars position as a Mughal vassal state. Prana- 
narayana died in 1666. 

Whatever might be the final result of Prana- 
narayana’s ambitious plans against the Mughal s and 
Ahoms, his name deserves honourable mention in the 
history of Koch Bihar. In the whole line of Koch 
kings, Naranarayan and Prananarayana are the two 
names worth-mentioning as great kings ; and both 
from the standpoint of internal development as well as 
foreign relation, Prananarayana’s reign was regarded 
as the ‘ golden age in the annals of JCoch Bihar.' 1 

Thus Prananarayana s grand achievements explain 
Jagannatha’s extravagant eulogy of his royal patron, 
Prananarayana, as an extraordinary monarch comparable 
only to a divine or semi-divine being, not tainted by 
an iota of sin or vice. 


1 S. N. Bhattacarya, A History of Mughal North- 
east Frontier Policy, 1929, pp. 253, 255 ; 299-311. 
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Of the Asa phacild mkhydyikd , only its introductory 
3 Asapha- P aS3a S e 1 and two verses 3 are known, 
vilasa. From them it is understood that. Jagan- 
natha enjoyed the patronage of Asaf 
Khan, the very influential official during the reigns of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan and that he won the title 
of Panditarajci from Shah Jahan in recognition of his 
greatness as a man ol letters ; that he wrote the 
Asapha vilusa at the instance of one Rayamukunda of 
Mathura (of whom nothing is known), that he found 
in Asaf Khan not only a benevolent patron but 
also a man of many noble and lovable qualities and 
that Asaf Khan’s death was a fatal blow to him, 
which he records in most pathetic poetry, 


A few passages of the Asaphavilusa 3 and the 
YamunavarnanakhycTyilcd 1 make it clear that his prose 
is generally characterised by lucidity ( pmsclda), though 
at times obscured by long compounds with over- 
whelming alliterations and other figures of speech. 


1 See ante, p. 15, f.-n. 3. 

3 See ante, p. 16. 

3 Vide the Hasafjahr/dJhara, ibid., p. 312 — 

II This passage is in all probability from the 

Asaphavilasa. 

4 Vide ibid., pp. 19 and 287— 

tprrao— s ee ante< p 37 . p 47 _, mr insrfjTcnqTJTTWT- 
%fT%crw<fd: wfaremft nrjFr i 

Tnltn’; 

p. 128 — q-gnr^rir^— rr%55a[fffjj[^d( d 

i 3TffiRcT5Tfifr g-TrftfTad'^r ; p . 093 — 
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♦His style is far inferior to that of Banabhatta, the 
father of prose literature in Classical Sanskrit . 1 


1 Banabhatta flourished in an age when the Sans- 
krit language was growing rapidly in various aspects — 
poetry, prose and drama. Kalidasa, Bharavi and other 
poet 3 enriched both the content and style of Sanskrit 
poetry. Subandhu, the author of the Vasacadatkl, by 
his contribution to prose literature in Sanskrit, won 
an unequalled reputation as a writer of paronomastic 
prose. Kalidasa and King Harsa (the patron of 
Banabhatta) were already shining stars in the firmament 
of Sanskrit Drama. And Banabhatta found it very 
difficult to hold his banner up as a poet and he turned 
all his attention towards prose-writing, which is highly 
praised by all critics — ^ — prose is 

the touch-stone of poets. Prose-writing was made by 
him an art to be constantly practised only by master- 
hands and we see in each section of the Kudambarl 

* 

especially in the Purvabhaga, masterly descriptions of 
the Vindhyatail and such other wild but beautiful 
features of Nature. The Mahdsvefd episode and the 
Sukandsopadesa are master-pieces in the Kudambarl . 
In spite of the natural flow and grace of his style, 
he made the art of prose-writing in Sanskrit very 
difficult and even formidable by the introduction of 
certain rules or conventions in the choice of words, 
phrases and constructions also. His master-genius has 
established for himself once for all a unique name as 
the greatest prose-writer in Sanskrit. The over-study 
and the over-popularity of his historical romance 
the Harsacarita and of his less artificial Kudambarl 
created many authors in later era to sedulously ape 
him. One of the partially successful attempts we find 
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Another well-known work of Jagannatha is tie 
Bhaminlcilnsa which, Nagesabhatta says, 
(c) Bhamini- the poet composed specially before he 
VllaSa ' W rote the RtiaagangUdliara in order to 
provide illustrations for that work. 1 2 This view, 
however, is not correct. The fact of the matter 
seems to be that Jagannatha made impromptu verses 
as the need for illustration arose in writing his 


in Vamanabhattabana’s Vemabhupdlacanta and after 
that, no author is found forthcoming with enough 
courage and conviction either to successfully imitate 
him or to beat him. When this was the state ot 
Sanskrit prose after 700 A.D., writers like Tnvikrama- 
bhatta of tenth century, the author of the JSulacampu. 
and' king Bboja of Dhar of about eleventh century 
developed the Campu with prose and poetry, which is 
one of the most popular kinds of literature in Sanskrit, 
Though the style of the akhyayika or katha system- 
atised by Banabhatta was the ideal in the view ot 
these later writers, their over-entliusiasm to i mi ate 
Bana and Subandhu in introducing double entendre , 
etc., has only marred the beauty of the style in wine 1 
they are supposed to be masters. 

Thus it is no wonder that Jagannatha Pandita, 
an author of the seventeenth century, was not successful 
in writing his historical romance ‘ Asaphanlasa , on 
the model of Banabhatta’s Harsacaritci. As far as one 
can see from the few passages of the Asaphatdum 
which are now available, the prose-style adopted in 
this work should be said to have suffered from undu y 
long compounds, overwhelming alliterations and force 

figures of speech. 

1 See ante, p. 55, f. - n. o. 
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Rasagahgadhara . Afterwards he collected them, lest 
they should be plagiarised — 

ii 1 


It is not clear whether this work relates to any 
particular lady. 

S. M. Paranjape advances a different theory : * 
(a) the original of the Bhdminlvildsa contains many 
verses (in all Samullasas) which are not found in the 
Rasagahgadhara and are in all probability composed 
long before the Rasagahgadhara. ; (6) except three verses 
found in the Rasagahgadhara , all verses in the Karuna- 
samullasa might have originally been written by the 
poet, long before the composition of the Rasagahgadhara , 
to bemoan the death of his bhamini (probably his wife) 
and not for the illustrative purpose in the Rasagahgd - 
dliara and the verses in the Srngarasamullasa might 
have consequently been composed long before the 
verses in the Karunasamullasa to describe the various 
aspects of his love with the bhamini before her 
death, and (c) the improptu verses written by the poet 
for the illustrative purpose in the Rasagahgadhara 
might have been later on incorporated by himself into 
the text of the Bhdminlvildsa. But since the extent of 
the Rasagahgadhara is not definitely known (/. e.) 
whether Jagannatha has left it unfinished in the 
middle of uttaralankara, as the printed text shows, 
or whether he has continued it, nothing can be 
decisively said about the correctness of this theory. 


1 See ante, p. 55, f.-n. 4. 

2 See his edition of the Bhdminlvildsa (1895), 
introduction, pp. III-XII. 
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The poem is divided into four parts — anyokti or 
prdsldvika , srhgdra , karuna and Sfw/a samullasas. 
There is some disagreement in its various editions 
with regard to the number of verses in each samullasa, 
as the following table will show — 1 


Editions 

Anyo- 
kti or 
Pras- 

!~>rn- 

gara 

Karu- 

na 

Total 
Santa No. of 


tavika 


verses 

M. A. Bergaigne’s 

) 





edition, Paris, 
1872 

i 127 

182 

19 

46 

374 

Prof. Taranatha’s 

i 





edition, Calcutta, 
1872 

j 126 

102 

18 

46 

292 

L. R. Vaidya’s edi- 

1 





tion, Bombay, 
1887 and 

i 

r 129 

183 

19 

45 

376 

Mr. Seshadri’s edi- 
tion, (no date) 

S. M. Paranjape’s 

J 

) 





edition, Poona, 

• 101 

102 

19 

33 

255 

1895. 

J 





B. G. Bal’s edition, 
Bombay, 1895. 

J- 101 

101 

19 

33 

254 

Minay a Sagara edi- 

1 





tion, Bom b a y , 
Third edn., 1933. 

J 101 

102 

19 

32 

254 

Dr. Har Dutt Sar- 






nia’s edition, 
Poona, 1935. 

j 101 



33 



1 See L. R. Vaidya’s edition of the BhCtmimvildsa , 
preface, p. 2. B. G. Bal in his edition gives in 
addition to 101 verses of the anyokti samuUasa , one 
verse between the twentieth and twenty-first verses, 
three verses between the seventy-fourth and seventy- 
fifth, one verse between the eightieth and eighty-first 
and twenty-three verses at the end ; in the Srhgdra- 
somulldsa , three verses are given as praksiptas just 
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'The Bhdminlvildsa is, as said above, a collection of the 
illustrative verses in the Rasagahgddhara not found in 
ahy one of Jagannatha’s well-known poetical works; 
yet there are many verses more in the latter that 
cannot be traced in any of his works. 

The anyokfimmul lOsa contains 101 or more verses 
many of which are anydpadesas describing some- 
thing non-contextual that would lead to the happy 
suggestion of some contextual idea. This kind of 
literature is found very popular in India from ancient 
times ; and the most popular anydpadesas date from the 
time of Bhallata 1 whose salaka is one of the best of 
its kind. The didactic motif behind these verses is 
brought to light by the figures like aprastiitaprasamsa . 
The oft-quoted verse from the BJiallaiasataka — 

‘ vwsft *r$fr 

pt^rt i 

* ST 

ii • 2 

descri bes a sugar -cane in a desert. It undergoes 

before the seventy-fourth, sixty verses (as praksiptas) 
just before the seventy-fifth and one verse just before 
the ninety-fifth ; in the Sdi ifasa mu lids a are given five 
verses as praksiptas after the fourth, one stanza after 
the sixth, four stanzas after the fifteenth and one 
stanza after the thirtieth, the last pruksiptu being found 
as the opening stanza in the Kavyamala edition of the 
Pranabharami. S. M. Paranjape also gives in his edition 
an appendix of verses — twenty-one for Vilasa I, seventy- 
nine for Vilasa II and eleven for Vilasa IV. 

1 For his date and other details see Dr. A. B. 
Keith's A History of Sanskrit Literature , 1928, pn. 231 
and 232. 

Kavyamala Series IV, verse 56. 
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many kinds of sufferings for the good of others ; it is , 
sweet when cut to pieces; any transformation of it 
is welcome to people; if it does not grow in a desert,, 
ia it its fault and not of the infertile field? This 
suggests the idea that a great, noble and selfless man 
will be always of service to others, and that if he 
does not thrive in a bad environment, it is not his 
fault. 

In this Samullasa are found many verses of 
anyapadesa . The second verse 1 

•pmr w. i 

*f<l<a$ g «TPT3>: qrqq $ II 

describes a king-swan who was destined to live in a 
dirty lake full of frogs, after having enjoyed many 
years in the Manasa lake the water of which would 
be fragrant with the dust of the newly-blossomed 
lotuses. This is full of pathos and suggests the troubles 
suffered by fallen nobility. 

That one, even at the time of adversity, should 
not desert one’s sole dependent is suggested by the 
request of a person to a lake not to forsake the fish 
that ever depends upon it in the times of prosperity 
and adversity. In times of prosperity (i.e.), when the 
lake w^as full to its brim, many birds and bees were 
living in it, and they all left it when it became dry ; 
but the fish had to remain in the muddy soil inside 
the lake even in summer. 


1 The number here is given according to Nirnaya 
Sagara edition. 



RrRqfq ffqfrni 

tfrcr 3 fsrr ! qjrmt it ’ 1 


That charity should not be shown to undeserving 
persons is suggested in the verse — 

?^q^ri?;3wr^r^f?TT?ri 

stf?r ! snyiR ! ffnr 

TqrRRT STS’ qjfs?T || 2 

o * 

The poet condemns the vanity of the cloud which 
showers in plenty on the tops of mountains and not 
on the trees and creepers which are actually burnt 
away by forest-fire. 

Many verses explain rules of conduct and maxims 
of truth, without any anyapadesa . The verse — 

^r4qqm- 

*rr \ 

*g^fcr ^f^fr ^qnprr 
wpfr sfr ^rsfqr 11 3 

explains the character of the ideal man who will 

« 

always be bent upon doing good to others, even 
neglecting his own work, maintains equality among all 
and extends charity to the needy. This verse echoes 


1 ibid., I, verse 16. 

2 ibid., I, 34. 

3 ibid., I, 74. 
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the idea expressed by Bhartrhari in the first foot of 
his verse — 

'pr TfryqS-qTT: s-TfqR'TRFsnq % 1 

That a wicked man, though weli-versed in Vedantic 
lore, never becomes virtuous is explained by the verse— 

wmmsf'T vr hr hhh: i 

Br? h^rtht JTxfi tthre gq- rrreqg n 2 

This verse is reminiscent of Bhartrhari’s verse — 

f^rsT: ww^'-vr fewrmwntsfa *r i 

5TMHT gfocf: R?: T^IRTT H VRT^?: || s 

Equally reminiscent is the verse — 

irresifc? mrofcr <prg%H 

TRggRspTfcr snsrrrg i 

<fr jTtfH HSTRTjj FTgH TRfmrpg II ■» 

of Bhartrhari’s verses in the Murkhapaddhati like the 
following — 

IRTi|I Jrfoig^RT^RcRRlt^pFRr- 
fRg^jrrqf RFwtFgwfRTJTrappTg i 
rrr? gcqq^RH- 

5T g qRRRHg^rrRiTTfriypq'^rg II 5 


1 Subhdsitafrisati, Nltisataka, verse 64. 

" Bhamimvilasct, Nirnaya Sagara edition, ibid., I,, 
verse 82. 

3 Subha sifafri sail , ibid., verse 42. 

4 Bhaminivilasa, ibid., I, 90. 

Subha sitatr is, all, ibid., verse 3. For other parallels 
see ibid., verses 4 and 5. 
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* So also the three verses 48, 49 and 101 1 * 3 4 explain tho 
same idea contained in the three verses of Bhartrhari’s 
NUisaiaka— 21, 22 and 30, that mighty beings like the 
lion, even though they suffer much, do not attack 
anybody unequal to them and that it is but natural 
that they face their foes bravely whenever they find 
an opportunity. These parallels in the earlier authors 
do not much diminish Jagannatha’s poetic capacity; 
novel turns in expression and in setting (sang hat ana) 
give no doubt a special charm to his poetry. 

Again, the verse — 

. rnfajj^Jir 

RrRflRT 37RFT JRT RfR-g | 

(3T^ , q^Tr'Jirfq>qaiT ggioTf 

FT 3TTg jft^T TRTqr STRRFf || ) 2 

expresses the poet’s confidence that even the harsh 
words of elderly people (or patrons) would result in 


1 

'apmcrerj TTHorarfr go i 
FSKOIRRorr 1K<U[ 

fROTlofr fFjRT g 3Rg ll (Verse 48) 

Ftfrf^iqfefiRferTi jpff I 
ST?J cfq fRiifRcr% 

g fft°rr ii (v. 49) 

FlflcfJTRPq TROTf Wgf^HHraTsfT I 

cfRctsfcig^Tg II (V. 101) 


2 Bhaminivildsa, ibid., 71. 
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one’s prosperity and renown ; and the verse containing 
the line — 

contains the poet’s warning to kings who are surrounded 
only by tai e-bearers. 

The Sr iujcl rusamull dm also contains more than 100 
verses, all dealing with various phases of srhgara. 
The first fifteen verses describe the nay aka's eager 
admiration of the beauty of his love ; he portrays 
her as his very life and her limbs as very charming 
and attractive. When lie meets her, he is rather 
vexed to see his love attending on her elders; 2 
and when she is alone, his unreserved action is 
remonstrated by her; 3 but he turns her round in 
his favour through her companions. 4 When she has 
found signs of his love-intrigue with some other 
woman, she casts down her face in great indignation 
and dejection. ' j His position becomes precarious. 
All his learning did not rescue him at this juncture. 6 
All her companion’s persuasions to convert her have 
not borne any desirable fruit. 1 The separation purifies 
their love and effects reunion. Both the navaka and 
nayika, while advanced in their age and experience, 
realise their life-long responsibility and they behave 
as counterparts to each other. 8 
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Love in separation is also described in various 
ways. The conduct of a mugdhCi portrayed in the 
verse — 


^TT^T 



^T^rr rare n 1 

is very touching. Her tender age and over-modesty 
prevented her from exchanging words when parting 
from her husband, when all other relatives bade farewell 
to him. She only looked at him through a window 
with eager eyes, in the midst of sobs and tears. 
The verse — 

^rrf% crrsrr i 

%?FcT 

describes the sad condition of a nayika in separation 
which becomes unbearable to her by the breeze blowing 
from the sandal woods, by the reddish mango trees 
and by the musical notes of cuckoos. The condition 
of ( jopikas including the much dignified Radha in times 
of separation is described in the verse — 

n^ir: 

^RfoTsTr i 

*jmr ^r^TT^rrvq- 


1 ibid., II, 55. 

2 ibid., II, 57. 

3 ibid., II, 63. 
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The lovely form of Lord Krsna is go afresh in their 
minds that it produces a telling effect upon them ; 
they breathe heavily, their cheeks become pale and 
their mental state is reduced to voidness. 

Many verses in this samullasa describe nayikas 
and nayakas in their various types. All these des- 
criptions are mostly conventional. The verse 

! *mrT4r^ i 

J?I4crT 

u 1 

gives the picture of the union of a mugdlia with her 
husband, whose desires she could not all at once fulfill 
on account of her modesty, high birth and natural 
restraint. The descriptions of the nayika s eyes as a 
mixture of nectar with poison in that they attract 
the youths indiscriminately,* show the wealth of 
the poet's imagination in the conventional field. 
Most of the verses in this samullasa are simple, sweet 
and lucid as the various phases of srngara first 
meeting of the lovers, courting, union, jealousy and 
reconciliation — require simple diction generally. 

The Karunasamulldsa contains nineteen elegiacal 
verses lamenting the untimely death of a lad> 
Bhaminl — who, some believe, 3 was the poet s own wife. 


1 ibid., II, 100. This has been quoted in the Fasar 
gahgadhara (p. 10) as an illustration of Rasadhvani,. 

an uttamottamakd vya. v 

2 ibid., II, 76. Similar ideas are described in verses 
73-79. 

3 See B. G. Bals edition of the Blici mi multiset, 

preface, p. 2. 
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•Whatever may be the fact, it is beyond question that 
the author's delineation of pathos in all its elegance 
is realistic. The first verse — 

4T4 ^ 7T5TRT JTTcf i 

contains a pathetic outburst recording the death of an 
important person in his family, most probably his wife, 
if the whole samullasa is autobiographical. Fate is 
adverse and no consoling words could relieve the 
speaker of his mental agony at the irreparable loss 
sustained by the death of the bandhuralna . Though 
she disappeared from the midst of her relations, she 
left behind her deep impressions especially in the 
reflective mind of her husband who was reminded of 
her every now and then. 1 It pained him much to 
think that when she was, during her marriage, 
assured her long life along with her husband, she 
went to the other world alone leaving her husband 
to mourn her loss. 2 He, in the company of his beloved 
wife, composed poetry describing various emotions she 
then possessed ; but it is a pity that his poetry also 
was dead along with her. 3 It is a mystery for him, 
he adds, for which place she was bound to choose a 
new husband, when he had known well that she 
would not dare to meet a second husband even in a 
dream. 4 These pathetic pictures Jagannatha clothes 
in a simple and telling style, and his simplicity and 
elegance in the delineation of pathos are particularly 
charmful in that no hindrance either in language or in 
thought is felt by the readers while reading these verses. 


1 Bhuminivilasa, ibid.. Ill, 3. 

2 ibid.. Ill, 5. 


3 ibid., Ill, 10. 

4 ibid.. III. 17. 
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The Santa saniulhlsa is mainly marked by the 
poet’s tone of resignation from the worldly bondages, 
so naturally effected in him by the death of his wife 
(if the Karnna and Santa samulldsas are autobiographi- 
cal). So in this respect it is a continuation of the 
Kar u nasam ulldsa. The first verse — 

contains a prayer that the poet’s (or the speaker s) mind 
may permanently settle (on the bank of the Jumna) 
in the meditation of Lord Krsna for his permanent 
tranquillity, after having wandered in this world so long 
in vain. 

In addition to autobiographical interest, this 
poem Bhdmimvildsa. maintains at a high level the 
poet’s usual felicity of expression, his power of 
emotional appeal and his wealth of poetic imagery. 
To appreciate his poetry in general, its native grace- 
fulness and artistic charm, its lucidity of style and 
simplicity of diction, its decorative elements free from 
poetic flaws and full of poetic merits, we may cite in 
conclusion the closing stanzas of the last samullasa in 
this poem, wherein he applauds his poetry as graceful 
and delicious, sweet and tasteful to all sahrdayas who 
are naturally gifted with the element of responsiveness. 

T%Rcfr n 1 


1 ibid., IV, 28. 
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pr r ?r 

^ sprera snT^qnrpjrfcr: 11 

TTTgfcr q-ftr^rTTTTT^T II 1 

In these stanzas Jagannatha assures us that his 
poetry is fine; that though it may not give pleasure 
to those who are jealous of his greatness, yet it is 
delightful to those who incessantly, like bees, suck out 
the sweet honey-like Rasa of his blossomed flower-like 
poetry. Again, he affirms that his poetry is of such a 
delicious taste as the sweet wine, the divine ambrosia 
or the nectar on the rosy lips of a young damsel. 
To whom, in what time, he questions, does it not 
cause excessive joy ? Such is his confidence in his 
poetry that he finally declares that all those who do 
not find any element of charm and sweetness in his 
poetry, are surely blockheads. He believes that his 
poetry is divine, sweeter and more delicious than the 
ordinary delicious things wine, milk, sugar-cane, 
honey and so on. But a modern critic of unbiassed 
judgment may not endorse all his opinions on his 
poetry on the ground that they are pronounced in a 
tone of vanity and self-appreciation — qualities not at 
all generally desirable in a learned man like Jagannatha 
Paiidita. 


1 ibid., IV, 29 and 31. 


CHAPTER IV 


As a Literary Critic 

I 1ST the galaxy of Sanskrit rhetoricians, Jagannatha 
Pandita. is a luminary of the greatest magnitude. 
He is the last in the series of original writers on 

Introduction. |* nskrifc literar y criticism started by 
Bharatamuni, the author of the NaUjcr 
sas fra. In the post-dhvani period of the history of 

Alaiikara Sastra, Jagannatha is one of the ablest 
exponents ot the doctrine of dhvani, already 
established as the soul of poetry by Anandavardhana 
and systematised by Abhinavagupta. Iiis magnum 
Opus, the Rasagahgadhara, bears ample testimony 
to the influence on him of the navt/aiigui/a dialectics 
of his age, with the result that most of his explana- 
tions ot poetical theories in this work are characterised 
by clarity and precision both in thought and language, 
though at times they suffer from the complications 
of hair-splitting logic-chopping. 

The introductory stanzas in the RasagangCiclhara 
form a fitting prelude to his independence as a contro- 
versialist. His qualifications for this task are, as 
he says, that he had his scholastic training under his 
well-known father Perubhatta, ‘whose sportive glances 
make even stones shed nectar,’ 1 and that he is fully 
confident that he reaped the maximum advantage 
from his father’s instruction and training. In the 
Rasagahgadhara he is just like a pilot in the midst 


WTntfT JJW cfteran ! [R. G., V. 3, p. 2) 
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- s,eer r his bMt 

of literary approciatio,^ '’ T " 8 his d «ination 
of poetry- 1 . trU6 ‘"‘-Wation 

acquatic animals bespeaks the ; . ® , b7 h ® 

■of the man 2 Hi« imperturbable nature 

quotinl Z extraordinary independence in 

quoting Ins own poetry f or suitshlo in * A . 

and his disregard of oier’s verse! ook n T 
power of the musk-deer to produce la Jri t 
naturally looks contemptuously at the In 7^ 7 

odorous flowers * Divio A l h Jove| y. and 

owers. Hiving deep in the troubled waters 

of logical arguments and refutations l i 

^l:tTJTr shlycu,tared 

Jewel of the B rm ,jan m i,l hara which ia capable 


i*TqjT<T jfsqy 

~ e , ( R - G., V. 4, P . 2) 

* Wl? n qfqfif | 

iM^f: trfw gqpHr 

& , ( R - G., V. 5, p. 3) 

I'tif j * i 

r% snqyr ffyqrfq 

( R - G„ V. 6, p, 3) 
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of illuminating the human mind and removing com* 
pletely the pride of some of his rival rhetoricians. 1 
Thus his innate independence in the treatment of the 
subject-matter, his clear and powerful logic and above 
all, his original illustrations — these echo and reverberate 
the self-confident challenge of the famous poet-critic 
Bhavabhuti in his Mcila/imadhava — 

r rtr ^ r : 

3rr?n?rT % v&m Vr i 

TrT RR 3 ^rsP? 

^r<£r ^ u 2 


The first topic Jagannatha takes up for elucidation 


Definition of 
Kavya. 


in his Masctfjahgadhara is the definition 
of Kavya (poetry). He defines it thus 
‘ Sound 


expressing beautiful ideas, which is nothing but an 
amplification of Dandin’s krtvyusarlra — ^T- 


a group of words expressing pleasing ideas. 
Poetic charm (ramcuilyatd) arises from an idea which 
causes impersonal and transcendental pleasure (lokot- 
tarahlada) to trained and cultured people. This pleasure 
is of a peculiar kind, not commonly met with in life. 
When a man is told 4 a son is born to you or 4 you 
have come by a fortune ', he derives great pleasure ; 


1 ibid., verses 4 and 7 — 


2 Malatimadhava, prologue, verse 6. 

3 Kcivyadarsa , I, 10. 
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. but this is of the personal kind and therefore no 
poetic charm is found in these sentences. 1 


1 The final explanation of the definition of Kavya 
runs thus — 

Kavya is that sabda expressive of an idea the 
meditation of which produces joy of an extra- 
ordinary character— 3rercrci*Pf:. This form of definition 
introduces *hsRl instead of ?TR as given in the original 
definition. The utility of it is explained thus: a 
samuhdlambamijnd.ua comprising two co-ordinate thoughts, 
of which one may be and another, ST'OTviR, can 

be taken as ; and the statement like 

expressing an aroHferw may be called a Kavya 
when it becomes the object of the cognitive jumble — 
SJJ^KRfTW, along with a a beautiful idea. 

So to exclude cases like reft, bhdvand is inserted 
in the place of Juana. Bhdvand is a chain of cognitions 
(3^ It is possible to say that the first 

is samuhdlanibana ; but the succeeding cognitions can- 
not be so in that they, under special circumstances, 
present only beautiful objects. Hence, there is no 
aiivyapti. 

Two more amended forms of this definition are 
also given by Jagannatha— (1) 

; ( 2 ) 

<?t ^[oipsrrj || Of these, the 
first is better than the definition already noted 
above in that it obviates ativydpti in a bhdvand, 
the succeeding cognitions of which present under 

6 
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The definition of poetry is one of the vexed « 
problems of literary criticism ; and Jagannatha, the 
last original writer on Sanskrit Poetics, criticises the 
theories of some of his predecessors. He closely 
follows the tenets of the important schools headed by 
Anandavardhana, because of his firm logical conviction 
and not merely from blind imitation. / His amplifica- 
tion of Dandin's definition of Kavya is a striking 
instance of his harmonization of old theories with 
the new currents of thought. 

In the description of Kavyasarlra whether sound 
and sense together constitute Kavya or sound or sense 
by itself, is a disputed question among the ancient 
and modern literary critics. In his . Kdvyaprakdsa 
Mammatabhatta expressly says — 

‘ rrefm r 5*: tsifa ’ 1 

that both sound and sense devoid of poetic demerits 
and full of poetic merits and with or without poetic 
embellishments constitute a Kavya. Against this, 
Jagannatha says that a mere reference to the experi- 
ences of Salirdayas that ‘Kavya is read aloud ; ‘Irom 
Kavya meaning is understood*; ‘Kavya is heard 
but meaning is not known would convince us that 
the import of the term Kavya is only sound (sabdu) 
and not sense (arlha ) ; and that there are no valid 


different circumstances both ramamydrlha and aramant- 
yurtlia , while the second explains practically the same 
in a simpler and more convenient form by adopting 
the anugama method. 

1 Kdvyaprakdsa, Ullasa I, verse 4, Anandasrama 
edition (1921), p. 6. 
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. universal experiences (vis vajamnavyava haras) capable of 
proving that Kavya means both sound and sense. 
Hence the primary meaning of the term Kavya is 
sound and not sense nor both . ' The same explanation, 
Jagannatha applies to terms like Veda and Purdna. 

Similarly, he finds fault with definitions like — 

, and 

According to Jagannatha, any expression that 
becomes the real source of aesthetic pleasure is Kdvya, 
be it suggestive of rasa, of bhdva , of vastu or of alahkdra. 
The presence of poetic merits, the absence of the poetic 
blemishes and the abundance of poetic embellish- 
ments also are not characteristics of poetry, though 
these help much to beautify poetry. Jagannatha 
contends that there are thousands of instances of 

genuine Kavya like ‘ T%rr: 5 and / 

/ 

*ncfr?T ; ? suggestive of a good number of beautiful ideas 
but devoid of any rjunas and alahkdras. 

Those who define Kavya as or 

— that which is conducive to the realisation of 
unalloyed pleasure — accept that both sound and sense 
constitute Kavya ; and their position becomes worse 
when they give so wide a definition as to include 
within its scope non-Kdvyas like musical tones and 
various accompaniments in a dramatic performance 
which are in a way capable of producing a thrill 
in the audience. Hence these definitions are 


1 The last one is only a paraphrase of the definition 
found in the Sdhityadarpana , I Pariccheda, verse 3 
(Kane’s edition, Bombay, 1923), p. 5. 
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overlapping. To show further the logical absurdity 
of the view that sound and sense together constitute 
Kavya, Jagannatha discusses at length whether 
Kdvyatva rests on sound and sense together or separately. 
The first alternative is untenable, since it would mean 
that neither sound alone nor sense alone is to be called 
Kavya and that the admittedly invalid cognition that 
a beautiful verse in the form of a sentence is not 
Kavya should be treated as valid like the cognition 
‘one is not two’. The second alternative is also 
unacceptable because of the fact that it would lead us 
to accept sound and sense, each by itself, as genuine 
Kavyas. The definition ‘ ’ is accept- 

able in as much as it views vakya — combination of 
words — as Kavya, but it is too narrow in that it 
excludes many poetic descriptions of nature like 
current of water, which do not in the main develop 
any Rasa. 


The next important topic in the JRasagaiigdillicira 


is pratibhd. 
Rudrata and 
spoken at 
Rudrata defines it thus : — 


His view on 
Pratibha. 


Even 

other 

length 


before Jagannatha, 
Alankarikas had 
on this subject. 


‘ JRRT *RT tJRTTTfaR 
3T%ETR sei RTR 

firnrfR ?Rqnrar stre: n 5 1 


Bhattatauta says — 

‘ irsTT tori jrt r i ’ 2 


1 Rudrata’s Kdvydlahkdra, N. S. edition, 1886, 
I. 15, p. 6. 

2 P. V. Kane’s History of Alahkarasdstra (1923), p. 76. 
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Abhinavagupta develops the same in his Locana — 

‘ srftwr tostt i ’ 1 2 

‘ 5TT%: TORT+TR I ’ 2 

Vagbhata also amplifies the same (in his Vdgbhatdlah- 
kdra ) — 

rrmvrr srqrfrpfr u ’ " 

This pratibhd is identified with sakli by all these 
critics. Bhartrhari calls it an instinct of man. 4 Only 


1 Locana (N. S. edn. 1911), p. 29. 

3 ibid., p. 137. 

3 Vdgbhatdlahkdra (Kavyamala 48, 1916), I. 4, p. 5. 
‘ %d<f5rf«rs*rRT i 

51% cUR|: q<5[%qq[RRq; II 

dRR RRRJRUiqqi qR3R | 

tff wfq q ii 

sq^qfaqRRi ttr i 

Rq^qflfcrrqsTt RgJJfR || 

RRfir qr i 

5i%qRsqcTRt cri n 

?ri t?iq;: tR^rrgq^qrer i 
h+thjri: gcfRR rig^iR n 

q«n 5RR5rqrori qftqiqi^srn i 

q^lR^T^qi SSI: qRVTIRJrit cT«TF II 

urn gtqn%?5R w.-. i 

qR riTri: ii 

( Vdkyapadlya, Kanda II, verses 145-151) 
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Rajasekhara labours to find out some difference between 
sakti and pratibhd. He remarks in his Kdryamlmdmsd — 

£ *?r (sms:) i 

srr^f% tc srraw i ’ 1 

Sakti is the root-cause of pratibhd. The instinctive 
power of human beings to learn and appreciate beauti- 
ful objects is the root-cause of the imagination of 
poets. Jagannatha does not labour much in explaining 
the import of the word pratibhd. He follows simply 
the popular definition— ‘ ’ I 

Jagannatha is very particular in saying that 
pratibhd l is the only indispensable factor to all good 
and genuine poetry. In this point, he may be said to 
have followed Rajasekhara, Vagbhata, etc., who regard 
pratibhd as the sole equipment of a poet to produce 
good and genuine poetry — 

k $?r (5Tr%:) £gr*r% i ’ 2 

* 1 ? ^ g i 5 3 

In this connection, he criticises the view of Mammata- 
bhatta who says 


1 KavyamTmd fnsd, Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. I 
(1924), p. 11. 

2 ibid., p. 11. 

3 Vagbhata’s Alahkdraiilaka , p. 2; see also the 
Vd(jbhatdlahkdra , ibid., I. 3, p. 5. 

4 Kdvyaprakdsa, ibid., I. 3, p. 5. 
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'that sakti otherwise known as pratibhd , vyutpafti 
(erudition) and abhydsa (practice) constitute the real 
cause of poetry. Though this view has got the support 
of earlier eminent Alankarikas like Bliamaha, Dandin 
and Rudrata, 1 2 3 4 Jagannatha refutes it on the evidence of 
facts. He cites two clear instances where pratibha 
becomes different according to the different causes — 
i h and and lie 

adds that in no case is good poetry produced without 
pratibha. There are no doubt certain poets who have 
been inspired by divine blessing as in the case of 
Mukakavi. Similarly there are many who have become 
poets through great labour, like Magha, who are no doubt 
authors of deep erudition and vast experience. In the 
former case the poet’s pratibha is the result of devatd- 
prasdda while in the latter it results from the author’s 
it jut path and abhydsa. Hence in all cases of poetry 
pratibhd is indispensable and alt others— ryutpatti, 
abhydsa , devataprasdda, etc. are only contributory to 
pratibhd } 

Next comes the important subject— the classification 
rr n °f KCtvya. Traditionally, we have a 

classification three ' fold classification— lUiamu or 
of Kavya. vyahgyapradhdna, madliyama or rjtini- 
bhuicivyaiigya and adhama or cifra .* 


1 Vide Bhamaha's Kdvyalahkdni, I. V. 5 and 10 ; 
Dan din’s Kdvyudnrsa , 1. 103; Rndrata’s Kdvt/dlaiikdra , 

I. 14. 

2 R. (?., pp. 8 and 9. 

3 ride the Dhvanydloka, (N. S. edn. 1911, p. 220) 
III Udyota, Karika 42 — 

5J?f5T9Tcr »PjfWT I 
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This may look alright; but when we group instances 
of some beautiful gumbhTUavyahgyas like 

sufr ! %ptrt: <wwr ^ ^mrr: ti ? 

under the madhyama variety and instances of ordinary 

vaslud hvani — 

‘ T^rfor i 

under the uttama variety, wo feel that our estimate 
is not just. A true sahrdaya is sure to realise the 
beautiful pathos contained in the stanza 6 3T*J?T*T3^rT 
flpsan’ etc., though it is a little affected by the promi- 
nence of vdcydrtha. So also t lie treatment in one and 
the same manner of ci trakdoya containing arthalahkaras 
and sabdalarikaras and the grouping of them under 
the main variety of adhama are wholly unscientific ; 
for, many instances of samdsokti, aprasfutaprasamsd , 
etc., stand on a par with good and genuine specimens 
of poetry in that they are real sources of poetic 
charm. 

Jagannatha has fully realised the incongruous 
and unsatisfactory nature of the traditional classifica- 
tion of kavyas. Pie has, therefore, improved upon it 
by suggesting one more variety — uttarnottama — which 
comprises all genuine types of dhvani . The uttama 
covers the beautiful varieties of gunibliutavyahgya like 
£ 3T3TRT^ft ’ which, though subordinated to the 
vdcydrtha, he describes as the chief source of pleasure 
by the fitting analogy of a captive queen slaving 
through misfortune— £ ’ 1 1 


1 R . G., p. 17. 
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r Similarly, he places some of the best types of cilra - 
kavyas where samdsokti and such other alaiikaras 
beautify the primary sense, under the madhyama 
variety, while some sabddlaiikdrakdvyas are grouped 
under the adhamci variety. Finally, he lays down 
camatkdra as a great principle in the classification of 
kavyas and regards the compositions without any 
beauty except in verbal puns and alliterations as 
umvorthy of the name kdivyu. 

Of the four varieties of the kavya, the first kind — 

uttarnottama — is defined thus — 

Uttarnottama. „ r* * * rs . 

— that which suggests a beautiful idea! with sabda (sound) 
and artha (expressed sense) as subordinate to the main 
idea suggested. This variety comprises all dhvani - 
kavyas — Rasadlivani, Bhavadhvani, etc. Jagannatha 
illustrates it by the verse — 

‘ ^iftTcTT 

T^fftSTrT II ’ 

1 In this definition means — that 

which contributes to aesthetic pleasure. This excludes 
from the scope of the uttamott a mo kavyas the atigudha- 
vya hgyakdvyas in which the suggested sense is to be 
known with great difficulty and atisph uhvcyahgyakd vyas 
in which the suggested sense is on a par with the 
expressed idea. The genuine suggested sense is neither 
of these two. The adjunct excludes from 

the scope of the uttarnottama the varieties of gum- 
bh utavyahgya , apardhgavyahgya and vucyasidd hyahga- 
vyahgya , in which the suggested sense would be sub- 
ordinate to artha. 
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I hough lying by her husband's side, a lovely woman, ' 
unable to fulfill all desires, looks at his lotus-face 
with her eyes a bit closed \ 

Here the dlciinbanavibhdva of the nayika/ s love is 
the nayaka, her husband ; the uddipanavibhava is the 
lonely place indicated by her lying close by her 
husband; her looks with her eyos closed a bit are the 
anubhdvas and the modesty, eagerness to satisfy her 
desires, etc. are the vyabh ted rtbhdvas — these help in 
the suggestion of Srhgdrantsa of the sambJioga type. 
Jagannatha lays down a general rule that the main 
suggested sense should bo of that type which does 
not in any way tall under the category of expressed ideas. 
The desire of the nayika in the present instance is 
expressed by the word incut ora I ha in a general way. So 
it cannot be the main suggested idea. The argument 
that though the desire is already made known in a 
general manner by the word nuinorathu , it may be 
suggested in its special feature or form, vt z., the desire 
for kissing, falls to the ground, since the suggested 
idea, when it is affected in a way by direct expression, 
ceases to be a genuine suggested sense and a source 
of literary appeal. Similarly the suggestion of the 
modesty of the nayika cannot be taken as the main 
suggestion of the verse. No doubt, it is suggested by 
the expression yet it occupies only a sub- 

ordinate position as the delimiting adjunct of anuvdchjatd 
( an u vddyatd vacch edetka), within the sphere of the subject. 
The main suggestion should fall within the sphere of 
the predicate (v id hey a) viz., niriksana , the nayika’s 
looking at the nayaka. If the looking of the nayika 
with her half-closed eyes is taken to be the predicate, 
then modesty becomes a part of the main suggested 
sense ; yet it would be more happy to say that 
the suggestion of rati (the sthayibhava of Sriigara) 
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r is effected by her looking at the nayaka with her 
half-closed eyes If the 

suggestion of modesty is taken to be the main Vdkydrtha, 
then the description of niriksana. will have no signi- 
ficance. Even the reverse that niriksana is an adjunct 
of the idea — — and that the suggestion of 
the first idea, viz., rati , is only an adjunct of the 
suggestion of the second, viz., irapd (modesty) cannot 
be maintained, in view of the fact that niriksana, the 
meaning of the root iks with ni, is the leading concept 
of the verbal cognition arising from this verse or is 
the visesya of the idea . Hence, the 

suggesti on of rati is the main^ idea (vakyartha) of this 
verse. 1 

The second variety called uttama is defined by 
Uttama Ja S annatlla thus— TO stosist*- 

, 2 that which becomes a source 
of literary appeal when the suggested sense is sub- 
ordinate to some other thing (the expressed idea). 
This is illustrated by the verse — 

^ 5TTOTT: qr=ERcR;qrrzf li ’ 

The monkeys get angry with (Hanuman) the son of 
wind-god when they were living happily in the cold 


1 R. (r„ pp. 10 and 11. 

2 In this definition the nipata eva restricts the 
scope of uttama by excluding certain kavyas in which 
one vyangya element is subordinate to another vyangya 
sense but visesya of the expressed idea. The word 

excludes from the scope of uttama the 
/ / navy a iigyakd vyas having no suggested sense clearly 
known and the vdcyacitrakdvyas in which the vdcydrtha 
is the source of charm. 
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autumn on the summits of the Sahya mountain which * 
had been very hot by the flames of the fire-like 
separation of Rama (from Slta) ’. 


Here the suggested idea is that Rama's fire-like 
separation is quenched by the happy tidings of Slta’s 
safety at Lanka brought by Planum an ; and this 
suggested sense, though subordinate to the expressed 
idea of the monkeys’ anger to Hanuman, possesses 
some inexpressible charm just like a beautiful queen 
having to slave through adverse fate. So in this 
instance the beautiful suggested idea is subordinate 
to the expressed idea and is therefore an instance of 
uttamakavya J 


The third variety, madhyama , is defined thus : — 

Madhyama. 


-that which has a beautiful ex- 


pressed idea becomes a source of appeal, independent 
of the beauty of the suggested idea therein. Under 
this and the uttama varieties are grouped all gunl- 
bhutavyarigyas and poems with important arthalankaras 
like samasokti and aprastutaprasamsa. This variety is 
illustrated by the passage taken from Jagannatha s 
Ya m und varnan dkh jjdyi kd — 





Plere the figure Utpreksd which consists in the poetic 
supposition of the Jumna as the companion of the great 
Ganges who looks like the mighty arm of the Himalaya 
stretched into the heart of the ocean in search of his 
son Mainaka, is the expressed idea and is the chief 


1 R. ff. f p. 17. 


Wrvrr*? ’’ 
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r source of poetic charm, though there are some 
suggested ideas like svaitya (white colour) of the 
Ganges and its measureless depth 


The last variety, adliama, is defined as — 

srHhwcf 

-that which derives chiefly beauty from 
sounds only through the beauty of sense. This is 
illustrated by the verse — 


Adhama. 


4 I 

uram ^ ^rsfr w ii ? 


Here the sabdalankara (alliteration) is no doubt 
prominent, yet there is also some beauty in sense 
(arthacamatkara) expressed by words, which is quite 
subordinate to the sabdalankara. And Jagannatha 
concludes that the compositions which merely juggle 
with sounds, without any beauty in sense, are not at all 
kavyas in that they do not satisfy the general defini- 
tion of kavya — 


His theory of 
Rasa-reaiisa- 
tion. 


Jagannatha s Rasa-sal ra is the next important part 
of his Rasagahgadliara in which are 
explained most of the interpretations 
of Bharata’s Rasa-sufra , as given by 
his predecessors, though he finally 
follows the interpretation of Abhinavagupta. It is, 
therefore, a more or less verbatim paraphrase of 
Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Rasa-sTitra. 
According to Abhinavagupta, Rasa-realisation comes 
only to the samajika. Among those who have com- 
mented on Bharata’s Rasa-sutra before Abhinavagupta, 


1 R. G ., pp. 19 and 20. 
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only Bhattanayaka has explained how the vibhdvas, 
unublidvas, etc., in a kavya expressed by abhidhayakatva- 
vydpdra are stripped of their individualistic aspects 
like Scikunlalalva and Dusyanlatva, by the bhavctkalva- 
vyupdra peculiar to a genuine kavya. This important 
fact is further elaborated and systematised by Abhi- 
navagupta as a vital point in Rasa-realisation. 

Rasas are said to be nothing but the mental 

Abhinavagupta’s i " ipressions °f the _ samajikas when 
view. they become intensified and univer- 

salised. They are divested of all 
their individual aspects or characteristics by the 
alaukikavydpdra in a kavya , viz., cyan jam! and in this 
sense they stand rather Quite apart from the ordinary 
impressions. They are realised by the inner self, the 
knower, who is identical with self-luminous conscious- 
ness. In the realisation of Rasa by sdmdjikas there is 
complete absorption ( cittanispandatCi ). which is a blissful 
condition. Here Abhinavagupta and his predecessor 
Bhattanayaka and their followers follow the sdnkhya 
conception of kaivalya which is described to be 
complete cessation from all activities . This negative aspect 
of bliss in Rasa-realisation solves very well the great 
problem in connection with the karuna sentiment 
(pathos). How karuna becomes a real source of 
literary charm is a question of vital importance in the 
history or Sanskrit literary criticism. Abhinavagupta’s 
explanation by the introduction of the sdnkhya concep- 
tion of kaivalya is highly satisfactory. 

But later Alankarikas after Abhinavagupta, of 
whom Jagannatha is one, explain this problem with 
reference to the positive aspect of Rasa-realisation. 
The soul is said to be, as the Vedantins hold, eternal 
consciousness and supreme happiness in itself. What- 
ever is lovable must be blissful and nobody can 
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' !Zt “ , *?!”* WWoh is •<> M. soul. To 

“ . e mo!l i° v ohle thins is the soul and as 

■ b. it is the most blissful object. The Atman’s 

very nature is ‘bliss’ th„ < nans 

Now wh„n + , ’ the sll Preme consciousness ’. 

en the mental impressions in the intensified 

; he a,aukikm f «™ •» presented to the soul. 

Ain, on TT h li '‘ ed "» «'• blissful 

A man is realised with , he realisali . 

;■ “ k “' etc - j “ st « * ■«*. wwi: 

ted up from its cover, reveals itself and the objects 
nearly, so also the illumined Atman, when His veil 

Z-““ " lif,ed Himself and the 

hhavas m association with their vibhavas, etc., i„ 
nmc l as they are the mental conditions 

' butTf i ) ned -. b f the inner Caitanya ’ Hence R^sa is nothing 

free fro ^ a ll,Umined by inner Caitanya when It is 

CaTtan" TT " Ra8a iS but the inner 

owtanja free from avarana and delimited by sthrvi- 

| bhavas like raU. Of these, the former view ifelo^Vo 

I t Una ! a ° Upta and Mammatabhatta while the latter is 
< agannathas own. In support of his view Jagannatha 

Taitth-Jv" t0 the eXtent oI quotin S two passages from the 
i ai tti n y opan i sad — 

t +T^rrrf 9 i 

He also explnins the nature of E„ Mp ranti as oporokw 
»UW. though ,t is derived from sabda (Kavya), since 
stands on a par with the Vedantic 
as derived from tlie Mahavakya-' 

The pramata cannot always absorb himself in 
18 se| t'l um mous bliss when he is chained. The 
iner self has tor a moment to rise above all 
ie individualistic features. This will be brought 
• ion by the removal of the veil of ignorance (avidyii) 

' Uch completei y cancels the svarupasukha. This 
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removal can be effected by the alaukikavydpdra , which 
is again a result of a suitable combination of the three 
elements in the kavya —vibhavas, anubhdva s and vyabhi- 
caribhavas. These three are again called alaukika m 
the following way when we say that Sakuntald is 
the dlambanavibhdva we should not consider her 
as the bride of Dusyanta— that individualistic aspect 
is to vanish from the samajika’s mind— but as 
a lovely figure painted before the samajikas in a 
universal form. If the individualistic aspect does not 
vanish, she ceases to be the alambanavibhava , 
so also are the others. For such a universal ised 
impression of these vibhavas , anubhavas , etc., upon the 
samajika’s mind, the masterly hand of the poet-artist 
is mainly responsible ; also the successful acting oi 
the play by expert actors who personate the chief 
characters; and also the scenic arrangements, dancing, 
music, etc., which have very much to do with the 
successful performance of a drama. According to this 
view, the word ‘ samyoga ' in the sutra means vyanjana 
— blissful suggestion which lifts the vibhavas. anu~ 
hi id cus and cycibtncaribha vas above the common puine , 
and the word is to be interpreted in the 

1 sense of the illumination of blissful sell, delimited by 
! sthayibhava. 1 

Jagannatha, after explaining his and Abhinava' 
gupta’s views on Rasa-realisation, gives a succinct 
summary of the view ot Bhattanayaka who, as an 
elder contemporary oi Abhinavagupta, is believed to 
Pave criticised in his Hrd ayadarpa n a , Anandavardhana s 
doctrine of dhvam . Though his work has not yet seen 


1 R . (?., pp. 22 and 23. 
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the light of day, his exposition of Rasa-doctrine on the 
basis of Bharata’s Rasa-sutra is quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta in his AbldnavabhdraM and Loco, no, which later 
critics have copied with or without verbal modifi- 
cation. 

Before Bh at tana yak a came Bhattalollata and Sri 
Sankuka whose interpretations of Bharata’s Rasa-sutra 
may be noted here for a better understanding of the 
subject, though Jagannatha mentions their views as 
the fifth and the sixth in his exposition of the Rasa- 
sutra. 


Of those who have commented on Bharata’s Rasa- 
sutra — 

Bhattalollata comes first, and his interpretation of 
the sutra as given in the Abhinava- 
Bhattalollata s an d other works may be thus 

briefly stated : — -Rasa is nothing but 
the sthdyibhdva — permanent mental condition — intensified 
by vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas. The 
word ‘ nispatlR in the., sutra. mem$~iLlpatiL (generation) 
in reference to vibhavas ; anumUi (inference) in refer- 
ence to anubhavas; and pusti (nourishment) in 
reference to vyabhicaribhavas; (/.<?.) by the vibhavas 
the sthdjjibhd vas are generated ; by the anubhavas they 
are inferred by others and by the vyabhicaribhavas 
they are nourished ; similarly the word sainyoga in the 
compound— — is taken by him 
in the sense of the three ideas— generation, inference 
and nourishment , which constitute the relation of the 
vibhavas , anubhavas and vyabhicdnbhdvas to the sthdyi - 
hhaea. So if the sthayin is intensified, it is rasa and. 
if it is not, it is a bhciva, 

7 
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This view has the support of Dandin, an earlier 
Alahkdrika of eminence — 

*ISFRrri SHrU I 

bttw ^ to toz ^tofkt: u 

Srhgdra is nothing but rati (love) magnified through 
the combination of so many elements (vibhavas, 
anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas) ; Raudra is but kopa 
(anger) intensified to its highest pitch. 1 

This rasot paiti cada of Bhattalollata is criticised by 
Sri Sankuka, his successor, as follows : — (1) If Ram is 
only the intensified sthdyibhdva , one has to accept 
various degrees of intensity according to different 
persons who realise Rasa ; and in a less degree, 
one has to say that one has not realised Rasa. 
On the other hand, it is conceded by critics that the 
true Rasa-realisation of a sahrdaya has no such 
degree of difference. Moreover, as the degrees of 
intensity are varied, several varieties under each Rasa 
are to be accepted. So Bharata's division of Hdsyarasa 
into six and Rriujdra into ten a vast has would have no 
significance. 

(2) It is not possible to say that, in all cases, 
sthdyibhdva is intensified. Sol: a, for example, the 
sthdyibhdva of Karimarasa . is always by itself a strong 
feeling and it slowly languishes by lapse of time and 
by other conditions. 

(3) If Rasa is generated, it ceases to be ulaukilcu 
and stands on a par with / auk ikarasd n u bh ova which 
may look even obscene and coarse. 


1 Vide the Ndtyasdstra , with the Abhi net vabhd rail, 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. 36, Vol. I, p. 274. 
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(4) The important question — who realises Rasa?— 
is not scientifically tackled by Bhattalollata. If it is 
accepted that the samajika realises it, the great 
question comes — how can the causes that, exist m the 
actor generate pleasure in the spectator ?— since the cause 
and the effect have to exist simultaneously in one 
and the same person. So he has to say that it is an 
invalid perception culminating in the realisation ot 
unalloyed pleasure. 

On these grounds, Sri Sankuka rejects Bhattalollata s 
interpretation and gives his, own theory 
Sri Saiikulca’s of j ’iasanumiti. According to Sri Sankuka, 
V16W ' a cultured spectator, while witnessing 

in a dramatic performance the successful imitation of 
the characters and their experiences by an expert 
actor, identifies the actor with the characters whom 
the actor personates and ho (the spectator) is led to 
infer the permanent emotions of the character 
sthayibliavas — as existing in the character. This 
inference is said to be the source of the spectator’s 
pleasure. This inferential knowledge, for example, 

has the 

actor as paksa , the vibhavas, etc., as hetu and love and 
other sthayibhavas as sficlhija. The experience of the 
spectator — * Tnrrsqq;'', — Sankuka describes, does not come 
under the well-known divisions of cognitions and as 
such, it is to be accepted as a new variety; and it is, 
he explains, similar to the experience one has while 
looking at the picture of a horse (citraturaga ) : that is, 
when we look at a good coloured picture of the horse, 
it seems to us galloping and we attribute to it, lor a 
while at least, all the qualities of the real horse; so 
also the spectator, when he is absorbed in the successful 
imitation of certain deeds of the original character 
by the actor, identifies the latter with the former 
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so long as his absorption lasts ; and he considers that # 
the actor jjossesses all the qualities of the original 
character. The citraturaga example emphasises one 
more point, viz., that the sthdyibhdva like love in the 
actor is only a semblance (anukdra) of the love of the 
original character. If it were not so, Sahkuka contends, 
Bharata would have said — — instead of 
in the Rasa-sTitra. So, the semblance 
of love when inferred from the vibhavas, etc., is 
Srrigara ; and the inference — TnTTS^f *TfrT r RRTT<7 s — 
for example, which has got the semblance of love as 
sadhya is known as the spectator s realisation of Rasa. 
So, according to Sahkuka, the word saviyoga in the 
sutra means vydpya- vydpak ubhdtva — the relation between 
the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas on the 
one hand and rasa on the other ; and the word 
means srgrJTTcF: (inference). So the meaning of 
the sutra is that through the relation of vydpya vydpaku- 
bhdva between the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas on the one hand and Rasas on the other, the 
sthdyibhavu is inferred as existing in the character; 
that this sthayibhava, otherwise known as Rasa, is 
incessantly meditated upon by the spectator when he 
is said to be in the supreme state of the realisation 
of Rasa or Rasa-car vand. 

The explanation of Rusdivahhava as Ramn limit i and 
Rasa-carvand meets well two objections that are 
generally raised against it. One objection is that true 
pleasure is derived by the spectator from his unreal or 
invalid knowledge — Tn?TS7*T s : invalid, since the spectator 
mistakes the actor for the original character on the suc- 
cessful imitation of the latter by the former. This is well 
answered by the fact that a valid inferential knowledge 
can arise from an invalid cognition of the hetu as 
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explained above, just as the valid inference — 

— arises from the invalid perception of the column of 
smoke at the sight of the column of dust. The other 
objection is — how does the inferential knowledge of 
the spectator give him pleasure? This also is answered 
by Sri Sahkuka. No doubt, the inferential cognitions 
we have in the world are not sources of pleasure ; 
yet the kdvydnumiti , the inference in a kavya, which 
possesses charming sthdyibhdvas as its visaya, is a 
fountain of joy and delight. He argues that the 
capacity to create delight or sorrow does not depend 
upon the nature of the cognition but upon the object 
of it ; and so the sthayibhavas while inferred from 
the hetu — the charming alaukika vibhavas, anubhavas 
and vyabhicaribhavas — possess an exquisite charm and 
as such, are capable of generating delight in the 
spectator. 


It may be observed here that the rasdiiuinitivdda. 
as explained by Sri Sahkuka was the model for the 
unumiti theory of Maliimabhatta, the exponent of one 
of the anti-dhvani schools. 1 


Bkaitatauta’s 
criticism on 
Sri Sahkukas 
view. 


If Bhattalotl ata’s raso! pattivdda was criticised by 
Sri Sahkuka, Sri Sahkuka s rasdnu- 
miiivdda also has been refuted by 
later writers of whom probably the 
earliest is Bhattatauta (one of the 
teachers of Abhinavagupta and the 
author of the Kdvycikautuka) whose views are summarised 
by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Ndiyn- 
sdstra . One of the many objections against the 

Rasdnumitivdda is this : if, according to Sahkuka, 
the emotion inferred as existing in the actor be an 


1 The Ndtyasdstra, ibid., pp. 274 and 275. 
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anukdra (semblance) in the sense of an imitation of an- 
emotion of the original character, it should be such 
either from the stand-point of the spectator, or from 
that of the actor. None of these alternatives can be 
satisfactorily explained. It is accepted that every 
case of imitation has to satisfy two conditions : 
(1) the previous 'experience of the original — the 
object imitated and, (2) the onlookers experience 
of the imitator as possessing some attributes similar 
to those in the object imitated. Neither the actor, nor 
the spectator, has experienced the emotions of the 
characters, say, the love of Hama to Slta, either in 
this birth or in any one of bis previous births. Nor 
can it be satisfactorily explained that the actor 
possesses the mental conditions of the original 
characters in the play, though he puts on suitable 
costumes to produce an impression on the audience 
that he is the character himself. This is the main 
charge against the rasa nn mil/ theory. Some more 
objections like the impossibility of the anukdra nutmti 
are also explained by BhaHatauia and his followers. 1 

Though Bhattatauta criticises the view of Sri 
Sahkuka, he does not however give his own 
interpretation of the Kasa-sutra. Most probably, 
what Abhinavagupta has explained was based on the 
interpretation of Bhattatauta. 

Next comes Bhattanayaka, the elder contemporary 
of Abhinavagupta. His interpretation, 
Bhattanayaka s ag jagannfitlm gives under his Rasa- 
sutra> may be thus briefly noted : 
Both the theories of rasotpaUi and rasdnumiti are 
untenable in that they suffer from a common defect 
that the permanent emotions or sthdyibhdvas are 

1 The Natyasastra, ib?d. y pp. 275-278. 
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"described by both the schools as existing in the actor 
or in the original character, and not in the spectator 
who must be considered by all as the realiser of Rosa. 
Moreover, he has no vibhdvas — the generating agents 
of Rasa , — without which no realisation of Rasa 
takes place in the spectator. So he expounds the 
theory of Rasa-bhuhti by the spectator. He speaks of 
three vydpdrus in a kavya — (1) abhidha or abhidlniy a 
katva, (2) bhavana or hhavakatva, and (3) bhoga or 
bhojakatva. The abhidha s chief function is to convey 
ideas like the vibhiivas and the anubhavas. I he 

bhdmruVs function is universalization by removing 
the individualistic traits of the characters ; that is, 
Slta is cognised not as the wife of Rama, but as a 
lovely maiden— sPFcrr, so much so that it successfully 
removes the obstacles of Sahrdaya’s realisation of Rasa 
by giving him no scope for cognising as ststptt. 

So also is Rama, the alambanavibhava, cognised ; 
and similarly the uddlpanavibhavas, anubhavas and 
vyabhicaribhavas are presented to the spectator s 
mind in a generalised form. Then, by the bhoga - 
vydpdra the spectator completely forgets, his own 
individual traits on account of the two gunas oi the 
mind, rajas and tamas, being completely suppressed by the 
other guna— satlva— the preponderance of which produces 
illumination of the mind and happiness to man. 
Here, Bhattanayaka has closely followed the Sdhkhya 
philosophy which explains the mind as a compound of 
the three (junas — satlva , rajas and lumas the pre- 
ponderance of sattva giving illumination, that of rajas 
unsteadiness, and that of tarn as inactivity. This 
enjoyment of Rasa by the spectator is impersonal and 
so is different from the enjoyment of pleasure in the 
outside world. It is also different from that of a 
Yogin who sees Atman only. Still the spectator s 
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pleasure is described as an approach to the Atmunanda 
of the Yogin . According to this view the word 
4 ’ i n the sutra means hhukti (enjoyment) 

resulting from the suppression of rajas and lamas 
and from the preponderance of satlvaguna ; the 
word sarni/oga expresses the idea of sd d h a ranika runa 
(universalisation) by the Bhdcakalrarydpdra} 

After the elucidation of H halt anay aka's view, 
Jagannatha explains the view of the 
Navyas view. The Afa /;//«.« do not accept 

the function of a Kavya ; but they 

consider sahrdayatva. as a defect in the spectator which 
makes him, while witnessing a. play, meditate upon 
the original character and identify himself with the 
latter, so much so that there arises in him for 
a while an anirvaccnilya love and other mental 
conditions just like the anirraraniya silver on the 
nacre. 1 his culminates in llu> blissful realisation of 
Rasa . It lasts so long as his meditation (W3PTT) 
continues. The expounders of this view, however, 
accept the cyanjandcydpdra which, they say, suggests 
to the spectator through the vibhavas, anubhavas, etc., 
described in the play, the love of the hero to the 
heroine, and kindles his defect of sahrdayatva to 
action, which leads him to the identification of himself 
with the character and to the blissful realisation of Rasa. 

The objection how an ani rcacanrya soka gives 
pleasure is answered by this school of critics by the 
J explanation that there is a. great difference between 
| the actual and literary worlds and that in the latter 
the anirvacamya grief produces only pleasure in the 
spectator, whereas in the former that might result 


1 R. ft, pp. 23 25. 
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in real grief to the person concerned. That is the 
greatness, they say, of literature which affords pleasure 
to all alike through the extraordinary power, vyanjand : 

tow: sttrrt: u ’ 

In this view, the word samyoga in the sutra means 
bhdvand (meditation) and T^R^TtT: is to be taken in 
the sense of the generation of the anirvacamya- rah of 
Dusyanta- — R^qi%^TT%: \ 1 

After the Navya view, Jagannatha deals with 
other views in the interpretation of the 
Others’ views. Ram . s -, ra ^ which are G f minor im- 

portance. The exponents of some of these views do 
not accept the vyanjand vyd para and anirvacanJyak/ujdti 
and say that the spectator, by virtue of his sahrdayatva, 
on witnessing the successful personation of the 
alambanavibhavas like Dusyanta and Sakuntala by an 
expert actor, identifies himself with the original 
character, Dusyanta, in his love to Sakuntala and that 
the realisation or mental experience of this identifica- 
tion gives him a thrill of pleasure. They also 
emphasize that such an identification and its blissful 
realisation would not take place in the ordinary world 
or in a dream. In this view, the word * samyoga ’ in 
the sutra would mean knowledge of the vibhavas, etc., 
and the compound also would mean the 

generation of a knowledge of the identity of the 
spectator with the original character. 2 


1 R. ft, pp. 25-27. 

2 R. ft, p. 27. 
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After dealing with the various interpretations of * 
the Rasa-sTitra, Jagannatlia establishes 
rate Rasa^ ^ clnfa as a separate Rasa even in ndtya 
on the authority of Bharata. Some 
critics hold that Santa and its sthayibhava, sama, 
cannot be staged and that the dramatic accompaniments — 
music, dancing, etc. — go against the nature of sama 
(calmness) which is characterised by detachment from 
worldly affairs. On the basis of the fact that the 
actor does not realise Rasa and that he has by his 
costumes and action to generate on the audience an 
extraordinary kind of emotional awakening, the author 
of the Sahgltaralnakara , however, emphasises the im- 
portance of Santa in natya as the other eight Rasas : — 


Fr^rrs hz : u ’ 


That the importance of Santa as a separate Rasa in a 
Kavya has been well borne out by the great epic, 
the Mahubhurulu . has been emphasised by Ananda- 
vardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammatabhatta and their 
followers. 1 


While giving the stliayibhavas and other details 

connected with the nine Rasas, 
Sthayibhavas of T _ . •, , . 

nine Ras°s Jagannatlia explains the stliayibhavas. 

vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas. Sthayibhavas are permanent emotions. Though 
emotions are generally transient, they are mani- 
fested again and again in a Kavya by means of 
vibhavas, anubhavas, etc. They are in this respect 


1 R. (?., pp, 29 and 30. 
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in contrast with vyabhicaribhavas, the manifestation 
of which resembles that of a lightning. Hence sthayi- 
bhavas become Rasas when they are enduringly asso“ 
ciated with vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas. 
The difference between Rasa and sthayibhava stands 
on a par with that between ether delimited by a pot 
and a pot, when we follow the interpretations of the 
Rasa- sutra, according to Bhattanayaka and Abhinava- 
gupta. In the interpretation of the Navyas it is to be 
explained as in the case of a real silver and an 
anirvacanlya silver (produced in the instances of 
invalid perception). In the last view noted above, the 
difference between Rasa and sthayibhava is like that 
between a cognition and its object. 

These sthayibhavas become vyabhicaribhavas when 
their vibhavas, etc., are not very effective. In Ylrarasa 
krodha (anger), the sthayibhava of Raudra Rasa, 
becomes a vyabhicaribhava ; similarly in Raudra utsdha , 
the sthayibhava of Vira, becomes a vyabhicaribhava ; 
so I also, the sthayibhava of Hdsya , becomes a 
vyabhicaribhava of Srhcjdra. Rati , the sthayibhava 
of Srngara, is otherwise known as preman (love) 
that subsists between a man and a woman. The 
love of a person to his teacher, to a deity or to 
his son, etc., is only a vyabhicaribhava. Soka (grief), 
the sthayibhava of Karuna, should not be con- 
founded with that of a pair of lovers in their 
separation, which ultimately leads to their re-union. 
In this case, grief is a vyabhicaribhava. When 
one of the lovers is dead and when there is not 
even a ray of hope for their re-union, even by some 
divine blessing as in the case of M aha, sveta, soka 
becomes sthayibhava and rati is only a vyabhicaribhava 
in those cases. Some accept a separate Rasa called 
Af iruna-viprulanibha : in those instances in which even 
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on the demise of one lover there is a chance of 
re-union by the intervention^ of a divine agent. 
Nirveda, the sthayibhava of {junta, is nothing but 
renunciation of and dissociation from the worldly 
objects, leading to a knowledge of the ultimate Reality. 
Krodha, the sthayibhava of Raudra Rasa, is the 
burning indignation caused by great crimes like the 
murder of elders or kinsmen. il it is caused by a 
trifle, then it is a vyabhicaribhava, amarsa. Utsdha, 
the sthayibhava of Vim, is feeling one's own dignity 
at the recollection of others fall in status or in power. 
Vismoya , the sthayibhava of Adbhuta, is wonder 
generated by the sight of some supernatural event, 
person or thing. TTds<a the sthayibhava of Htisyo, 
is laughter at the sight of some grotesque features of 
the body or action of a man. Bhaya, the sthayibhava 
of Bhaya naka , is mental uneasiness or terror about 
some impending calamity like the approach of a wild 
tiger. Jikju psd , the sthayibhava of Blbhcitsci , is disgust 
produced by witnessing a loathsome thing. 

These sthayibhava, s are known to be existing in 
some nayakas and nayikas in the actual world; they 
are known in the Kdcya and Ncdya by v\anjana 
vyapara and so nayakas and nayikas are alaukika and 
are called alamhanaviblu 7ru* (mainsprings). So also are 
the laid! pet navi bha vas (excitants). The a unbimvas (ensuants) 
are the effects that follow these emotions or that make 
one infer the existence of these emotions. The cyablu- 
alribhdvas (evanescent emotions) that rise and fall 
like the waves of the ocean and accompany every now 
and then the permanent emotions. 1 
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After enumerating the vibhavas, anubhavas and 
, . vyabhicaribhavas of each Rasa, Jagan- 

Srngaradhvani. n atha illustrates each Rasa. Sanibhoga- 
srhgdra is illustrated 'by the verse — 

5TFPTT 

This has already been elaborately explained under 
the classification of Kavyas. 1 

Vipralambhasrhgclra is illustrated by the verse — 

^ 

^rr^r ! raT ! u 

This is the leave-taking of a departing husband 
from a young damsel. Unlike other kinsmen who 
speak much while taking leave, she looks through 
a window at him, heaves heavy sighs and sheds 
volumes of tears. The words ‘ ’ suggest 

well that the separation is heart-rending to her 
and speaks volumes of her unbearable agony which 
expressed itself by her eager looks, heavy sighs and 
volumes of tears. This is a typical instance of the 
Vipralambhasrngara-dhvani, which is based on the 
combination of the alarnbanavibhava, the nayaka, on 
the anubhavas, the heavy breaths and tears of the 
nayika and on the vyabhicaribhavas, the mental agony, 


1 See ante ; p. 89 and 90. 
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‘May the royal prosperity come to a stop ; may the 
sharp weapons fall upon (me and my people) ; ma> 
the God of Death take away my head; still my mm 
won'd not go a step away from dharma (righteous 
th) .__ if the last word dharmat is altered by satyat 
it would be an illustration of salyavlra, winch would 
be accepted as a fifth variety. If it is said that dharma 
includes mlya also, then dam, and daya wou d also 
come under it, so that the separate mention of these 
two is not necessary. Similarly pandityaxira, ksama- 
vira and balavlra may be mentioned as additional 
\ 7 aripr.ifts if these varieties are recognised. 


Adbhuta is illustrated by the verse- 

Adbhutadhvani. ll 


‘ I fall unconscious while seeing your 
sky and the abode of the animate 

worlds. 


face deep as the 
and inanimate 


This is the statement of Yasoda when she 
saw the whole universe in the mouth of her son 
TCrsna Here, Ermas face is the cllarnbanavibhava 
Yasoda’s seeing the whole world is the ac/d/pona an 
her being stunned, horripilation, throbbing o 
eyes, etc, are the anubhdvas, and her fear etc., are 

the vijabh icdribh dvas. 


Hdsya is illustrated by the verse 

Hasyadhvani. 1 

at# nm T5W ! 

p cfi T '4 11 
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4 In the work written by (my) revered father the 
* following new argument is made: — The front part of 
the body of the cows is pure and sacred ; why is that 
of a female ass not pure ? ' Here the son of a logician 
is the Cdambana , his assertion without a tinge of doubt 
is the uddlpana, the exhibition of ,his teeth, etc., are 
the anubhdva, and his mental uneasiness, etc., are the 
vy abided ribhdvas — all these contribute to the suggestion 
of hdsya rasa. 


Bhaydnaka is illustrated by the verse- 

Bhayanaka- ~ ^ ^ „ 

dhvani. i 

* if snrsnp: 11 


4 Seeing the vulture coming nearby from the sky, the 
lavaka (a bird) with its pale face, throbbing body and 
anxious looks, could not stir out.’ 

The vulture is the dlambanavibhdva, its eager flight 
is the uddlpana , the paleness of the face of the bird 
is the anubhdva and mental uneasiness, etc., are the 
ryabhicd ribhdvas . Hence it has the suggestion of 
Bhaydnaka Rasa. 

Blbhatsa is illustrated by the verse — 

Bibhatsa- „ rs . 

dhvani. u 

4 The female ghosts become happy when they drink 
the blood from the corpses with intestines completely 
dislocated and torn off with nails.’ 

Here the suggestion of Blbhatsa is based on the 
corpses, the dlambanavibhdvas, the tearing of the 
intestines, the uddlpana , the closing of the eyes, 

8 
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horripilation, etc., due to happiness are the anubhdvas, * 
impatience, eagerness, etc., are the vyabhicdnbhavas. 

Before closing this section Jagannatha discusses 
the possibility of recognising bhakti 
Bhakti a bhava ag a separa t e Rasa. He says that 
0Tlly ' when the Bhugavota and other Puranas 

are studied, the devotees enjoy the bhaktirasa, the 
realisation of which is based on the God in view as 
the alambana, the horripilation, shedding tears etc., as 1 1 
anubhavas, pleasure, etc, as the v&McMhG*,*; and 
that rati, the devoted love for God, is the sthayi 

bhava, which being inimical to vairdgya (renunciation) 
cannot be identified with final a. This t* no . me 
on satisfactory grounds. The distinction between 
Mra and bhakti is maintained in that in the former 
rati is slhayibhaoa while in the latter ifc is l ' 

h hava-, and Bharata has not recognised Bhakh as a 
separate Rasa. Bo, like most of his predecessors 
Jagannatha concludes that bhakti is not a separate 

Rasa but only a bhava." 

In the question of the combination of conflicting 
Rasas in a literary work, Jagannatha 
V i r o d h a and ig a close follower of the aucitya 

avirodha in dictum as enuncia ted by Ananda- 
RaSaS ' vardhana, which is .followed and 

systematised by ICsemendra in his Aucityaxicaracaral. 
Aucitya is nothing but the propriety and adaptability 
of various elements in a kavya. Here he gives 
rather a broad analysis of how Rasas can ie 

harmoniously blended in a kavya. He suggests tne 
possibility of the happy combinations of ira and 
Sriigara, Vira and Adbhuta, Vira and Raudra, Srngara 


i R. G., pp. 35-45. 2 R- PP- 45 " 46 ' 
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and Adbhuta and Srngara and Hasya. And he does 
*not sanction under ordinary circumstances the combi- 
nations of Srngara and Blbhatsa, Srngara and Karuna, 
Vira and Bhayanaka, Santa and Raudra and Santa 
and Sriigara, in view of the fact that the unrestricted 
delineation of two antagonistic Rasas (as grouped 
above) impedes the progress of each other in a 
prabandha. We see, however, in Kalidasa’s works the 
happy admixture of Vtpralambhasrhgara and Karuna 
and of almost all Rasas in Bhavabhuti’s Mulallmadhaca . 
This success depends upon the masterly skill of the 
artist who chooses one as the main sentiment and 
other sentiments, as accessories to the main. 

In this connection Jagannatha indicates how 
two or more Rasas in a kavya should not he combined : 
for instance, (1) when a hero is delineated to be the 
dlambanavibliava of two antagonistic Rasas, — Vira and 
Bhayanaka, etc,, and (2) when the realisation of one 
Rasa obstructs that of the other. 

Jagannatha also shows how the disagreeableness 
merges into agreeableness when two conflicting 
Rasas are delineated as existing in two different 
characters : for example, Rama,’ the hero of the 
Ramayana, is described as an ideal of heroism, which 
is more exemplified when he is described as the 
destroyer of Ravana, the counter-hero, possessing 
great fear for Rama, Here the delineation of Vira 
and Bhayanaka Rasas in two different alambana vibhavas 
solves to a great extent the question of their dis- 
agreeableness. 

When, in the delineation of two Rasas opposed 
to each other, another agreeable Rasa intervenes, the 
disagreeableness of the combination is not felt as in 
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ordinary circumstances. Here Jagannatha cites a 
concrete example from his Akhydyikd (probably, the 
Yamuna varnana , which is now lost) : there at the outset 
the saintly qualities of Svetaketu at the hermitage 
of Kanva are described so as to impress on the 
readers' minds the elements of calmness and serenity, 
dissociation from temporal pleasures and final renunci- 
ation — sdnti. At the end of this the element of wonder 
( adbhuta ) is strikingly suggested by the passage — 

ii 

‘What a figure is this which has not yet come within 
human comprehension ; extraordinary sweetness does 
(her) speech possess ! ' 

After this comes a beautiful description of a damsel, 
who is made by the poet the object of love in the story. 

Similarly through the intervention of Vlrarasa in 
the admixture of Srhguru and Blbhatsa in a kavya, 
there is no room for disagreeableness as in the 
example — 

‘ g*T?Rrw?n%2r % ftzrrarn: \ 

‘The heroes sitting in the aerial cars in the sky, being 
embraced by divine damsels, look at their own bodies 
surrounded by she-jackals 

Here between Braga ra and Blbhatsa which have the 
divine damsels and dead bodies as their dlambana - 
vibhdvas . is introduced Vlrarasa indicated by the 
ascendency of the heroes into heaven. Hence the 
virodlia is removed. 1 


1 R. (7., pp. 46-47. 
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Again, the disagreeableness of combining two or 
more antagonistic Rasas disappears when one of them 
is made the main and the rest are accessories. Even 
if two ahgarasas opposed to each other are related to one 
main agreeable Rasa, the virodha of ahgarasas vanishes. 1 

In the delineation of Rasa, the poet has to take 

particular care not only in unifying 

U n d esirabl e opposed Rasas in his prabandha 
things m poetry, ^ . . ... . P 

to be avoided a ^ so m avoiding expression ot 

by the poet. Rasas by their terms like srngara. 

Suggestion is the vital pom/ of Rasa ; 
and its realisation by a sahrdaya will be successfully 
effected only by its blissful suggestion by vibhdvas , 
< mubhdvas and vyabhicdribhdvas in a kavya. So the 
expression of a Rasa by its own name results in the 
poetic demerit — vamana (vomiting). Not only is Rasa 
to be suggested but also all the vyabhicaribhavas and 
sthayibhavas. 

Similarly, vibhdvas , anubhdvas, etc. are to be pre- 
sented to the readers or to the audience in such a way 
that the knowledge of these conditions would immedi- 
ately result in the realisation of Rasa by them without 
any' "Hindrance. Any undue delay in their realisation 
by the spectator would obstruct his realisation of Rasa. 
The main Rasa is therefore to be developed in such a 
way that there might be no obstruction or suppression 
in the middle; and, there would be no full and un- 
obstructed realisation of it by the spectator if it is 
first given life and then revived after effecting its 
total obstruction by the introduction of a thing quite 
irrelevant or antagonistic to the main Rasa. Such an 
obstruction followed by the revival of the main Rasa 
would bring in the poetic defect— | 

R. Gr.> PP. 48-49. 
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Similarly, the poet should not delineate Rasa under 
unsuitable circumstances, nor obstruct its development 
when destruction is of no avail. The description 
of the love between a pair of lovers eagerly waiting 
for their secret meeting would bo, for example, out of 
place in a context of the description of sacred dharma 
like the worship of sandhyCi and the performance 
of sacrifices to please dovas, etc. Similarly, to 
make a heroic Nay aka describe the efficacy of dharma 
like the worship of sandhya , etc., when his enemies 
beat their drums and announce that they are visible, 
is detrimental to the main Rasa. The description of 
the achievements of the prulinayaka (counter-hero) 
should be of such a nature as would bring to light 
and enhance the greatness of the ntlyaka who kills the 
former at the end. 

In the development ol the plot, tli9 poet should 
not introduce any incident going against the main 
Rasa, lest it should result in rasa-bhaiiga. In the 
characters also, both main and lower, the descriptions 
should be true to nature or reality. All these mainly 
depend upon the extraordinary skill of the poet who 
has, as a conscious artist, to choose and knit such an 
itivritci and delineate such characters as would finally 
result in the success in the delineation of Rasa, which 
alone contributes to the .s ahrdayci s enjoyment oi 
aesthetic pleasure in poetry. 1 1 2 

The next important topic in the Rasagahgadhara 
is the discussion of gunas — poehc 
Gunas and their mer ^ s# Gunas are merits in poetry 
place in poetry. tliey are con d UC rve through the 

sahghatana or combination of select letters, words and 
phrases even, to the development of Rasa. Or 


1 R. £., pp. 50—53. 
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scihghatanas depend on the poetic merits both of sense 
and sound and they, while revealing the sweetness, 
lucidity and vigour, suggest fully to the readers the 
developed Rasas — Srngara, Vira or other Rasas as the 
case may be. This is what Anandavardhana has 
propounded about the gunas and sahghatanCis in a 
kavya, in the following verse — 

‘ f^rfr *n i 




And he emphasises that the principle of auciiya in 
both vaktr (speaker) and vdcya (thing spoken of) in a 
kavya is to be fully observed by the poet in success- 
fully developing a Rasa through a sahgatana . Adhering, 
to this dictum of auciiya , Jagannatha classifies gunas into 
three madhurya (sweetness), dlpti (brightness or vigour) 
and prasada (lucidity). This threefold classification 
is accepted by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. 

In his Locanu , Abhinavagupta explains the three 
gunas as nothing but the cittavrttis — and f 
folTO, and adds that the terms — srteq; and 5RTP7 — 
primarily convey these cittavrttis , and by laksana , the 
respective rasadharmas in that the kavya is identified 
with the kCirana and by laksitalaksand , the sabda and arlha 
which help the suggestion of those Rasas. Jagannatha * 
closely follows this view and he criticises the other f 
view held by Mammatabhatta and others that gunas 
rest in Rasas and produce these cittavrtiis* 

In assigning these three gunas to various Rasas, 
Jagannatha seems to have followed Abhinavagupta. 
According to Abhinavagupta, madhurya and dlpti are 

1 vide the Dhvantjdloka , III Udyota, Karika 6 (N. 
S. edn. p. 134) 

2 vide the Locana (N. S. edn. 1911), pp. 79, 80 and 82. 
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(opposed to each other and as such madhurya exists in 
Karuna, Vipralambhasrngara and Sambhogasrngara 
while dlpti exists in Raudra, Vlra and Adbhufca. The 
degree of madhurya in Karuna is the greatest ; that in 
Vipralambhasrngara is greater than that in Sambhoga- 
srhgara. In Hasya, an accessory of Srngara, there is 
a happy admixture in equal degree of madhurya and 
dlpti. In Bhayanaka and Blbhatsa dlpti is found in 
abundance while madhurya , only to a lesser extent. 
In Santa, varying with circumstances, dlpti and 
madhurya are found, sometimes to a high degree and 
sometimes to a lesser degree. And prasCida is the 
vitally important gun a in the nine Rasas. 1 

But Mammatabhatla and others assign these (junas 
to various Rasas in a slightly different way. Madhurya 
is found in Karuna, Vipralambhasrngara and Santa, 
its prominence being greater in the second than in 
the first and much more intense in the third than 
in the first two. So also ojas is characteristic 
suggestive of Blbhatsa, Vim. and Raudra, its intensity 
being greater in the latter than in the former. Some 
view that Adbhuta, Hasya and Bhayanaka possess 
madhurya and ojas while others think that they too 
like other Rasas possess only prasuda which is a guna 
common to all Rasas.* 2 

In this connection, Jagannatha gives a detailed 
exposition of the ten guilds pertaining to both sabda 
and artha, as expounded by Jarattaras — Dan din and 
other ancient Alankarikas. 3 He further enumerates 
all that is not desirable in a sah ghat and on whiph 
depends the delineation of one or more of the senti- 
ments by the artist-poet in a kavya or drama. 4 


1 Locana , ibid., p. 82. 3 ibid. , pp. 55-66. 

2 R. G ., pp. 53 and 54. 4 ibid., pp. 66-74. 


CHAPTER V 


As a Literary Critic (continued) 

M OST critics of the dhvani and post-dhvani periods 

have in detail dwelt upon the classification of 

dhvani, without which the full elucidation of 

the dhvani doctrine is not complete. Like Ananda- 

vardhana and Abhinavagupta in the 
Classification of „ . . , , , 

dhvani dhvani period and Mammatabhatta, 

Vidyanatha and Visvanatha in the 
post-dhvani period, Jagannatha Pandita, the last of 
the great exponents of dhvani in the post-dhvani 
period, has given in his Rasagahgadhara a brief yet 
up-to-date classification of dhvani with suitable illus- 
trations. 

It is admitted that the most important variety 
of dhvani is the Rasa-dhvani without 
('/) On the basis no kavya. is a source of pleasure. 

sense It is m this sense that the Rasa- 

dhvani is called the visrdnt id human — 
the chief contributor of pleasure in the form of 
complete cessation of restlessness. The other two 
well-known varieties of dhvani — Vastudhvani and 
Alaiikaradhuani — do not stand on a par with the Rasa- 
dhvani in that they are not themselves visrclntidh unions, 
but are described as anyasubda vailaksa nyakdrins (i.e.), 
as different from the vdcydrf.ha (primary sense) and 
the laksydrtha (secondary sense) and lead, as suggested 
senses, to a pdnjantikarasadhvani — culmination in a 
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Rasadhvani. 1 This three-fold classification is based on* 
the nature of the suggested sense -Rasa (or Bhdva) 
Vasin and Alahkdra. The term vaslu in the compound 
Vastudhvani is so general as to include within its 
abhidheyartha both rasa and idaiikdra; but it is 
generally taken to mean any rasfu (idea) other than 
rasa and alahkdra. In the compound a/aiikd rudhvani 
there is a paradox — an alahkdra ns alahkdra cannot be 
a dhvani and vice versa — , which is generally answered 
by the application of tlm br<l /unanus raw inunydya ; 
that is, just as a brdh nnna cannot be a sranvina but 
one, once a brdhmana, may afterwards become a sramana, 
so the alahkdra , once an alahkdra , becomes now a dhvani, 2 

Another well-known classification of d It rani is 
. ^ , , . based on the vj/aiijakas — -salvia and 

of Vyahjakas ari/ia ' tll ° l( >rmor expressing the latter 
by the two potencies — ubhidhd and 
laksund . The two main varieties of the dhvani (on the 
basis of the abhidheydrlhu ), popularly known as 


1 vide the Losana (N. S. edition 1911), p. 27 — 

‘cr to ^ BTiTOr, g to 3,% 

vide the Dhvanydloka (N. S. edition 1911). p. 28 — 
4 scft TO+TRg%^*q^^, rpritorC i 
vide the Lacuna, ibid., p. 28 — * RPTiTOrf^fcT — TOIRTORb 

^lRcfcWfr%^l3^faf% VTfR: * II 

2 vide the Locana, ibid., p. 15 — f R: frrPr RlRRRf 

todr ; cr^rerwr^r ? n 
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« 

vi vak.si idnyaparavucyadhvani , are the asamlalcsyakrama- 
dhvani and the samlaksyakramadhvani. The first of 
these two possesses many varieties— rasadlwani, bhdva- 
dhvani, rasabhdsadlivani, bhdvdbhd sadhvani, bhdvasdnti - 
dhvani, bhdvodayadhvam , bhd vasandhid hvani, bhdvasaba- 
latddhvani, etc.,, where the chief point of interest lies 
in the fact that it is akrama — devoid of any perceptible 
sequence of time between the cognitions of the abhi- 
dheyartha and the vyangyartha. In the instance of 
Rasadhvani, the vac-yartha would immediately lead one 
to the realisation ol Rasa ; ( i.e .) when the vibhavas 
and anubhavas of the Rasa in question are beautifully 
described by the poet and when the chief vyabhicari- 
bhavas are successfully suggested by their own vibhavas 
and anubhavas, the blissful suggestion of Rasa takes 
•place all at once and this leads a true sahrdaya to the 
enjoyment of what is called aesthetic pleasure. 

Jagannatlia, after explaining elaborately the dhvani s 
of the nine Rasas, elucidates in detail the bhdvadhvanis. 
giving the definitions and suitable illustrations of the 
thii cy-four vyabliicaribhavas.^ He observes, on the 
authority of Bharata that since rati which has 
reference io guru, deva, nrpa, putra, etc., is included in 
the \ yabhicaribhavas, there is no need for recognising 
vdtsalya (which has reference to putra) as a separate 
Rasa. 

After illustrating the bhavadhvanis, rasabhasa- 

. dhvanis, bhavasantidhvani, bhavo- 
Bnavasantidhvam, j n _ i, . n . „ . 
etc., bbava- dayadllvam > bhavasandhidhvani and 

dhvanis only. bhavasabalatadhvani, he expresses 

the opinion 2 that the varieties of 


1 vide the JR a sagahgd dha ra, ibid., pp. 76-98. 

2 vide R. G ., ibid., p. 104. 
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dhvani like bhdvasdnii, bhavodaya, bhavasandhi and 
bhdvasabalatd are varieties or representations of bhdvor 
dhvani only, since in such cases bhdva is to be given 
the chief place in the body of suggestion, though its 
particular stages, sdnti, etc., are like the bhdvas the 
sources of pleasure. If sdrif.i etc., of the bhdvas are 
given prominence in the suggestion, then Jagannatha 
contends that in the instance — 

<nprlr: toft i 

in which sama is expressed by the verb i semuh 9 the 
bhdva — rosa (anger) — is suggested by the compound — 
c ; and it would not therefore have been 

called an instance of bhd vasd nii-dhvani. The argument 
that the word semuh expresses sama (subsidence) of 
nayandrunakdnti (the red hue of the eyes) and not 
that of anger suggested, falls to the ground in view 
of the fact that in such examples quoted above the 
sahrdayas recognise bhdvasdnii- dhvani even when sama 
is vucya . And it is accepted that bhdva , suggested in 
those cases, is the chief source of pleasure and sama, 
etc., as the expressed ideas, are subordinate to bhdva ; 
and the particular stages of bhdva like sama and 
udaya are presented as determinating attributes of the 
bhdva in its aesthetic experience ( carvand ). 

These dhvanis become asa mlaksyakramadh van is under 
three conditions : (1) a clear context, (2) the easy 
understanding of vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas described by the poet and (3) the cultured 
sahrdaya who, as soon as he understands the vdeydrtha , 
is led to the blissful realisation of Rasa, bhava or any 
other suggested idea. 
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. , ^ tbe conte xt is not clear but is to be known 

alter careful consideration of many facts, Jagannatha 
says, the suggestion of bhava arising there is only an 
instance of sainlaksyakramadhvani. Here he quotes 
his own verse that he has already cited as an instance 
of uttamoltamakavya — 

‘ =3 gag: WTIH# * =ett | 

HUTrl 171 fjy ■wurT W5rqTT0T II ’ 

Here the context is in a general way indicated by 
the word SWTRT, but it is to be investigated and known 
whether the change in the behaviour of the nayika 
is due to the change of conduct in the nayaka or 
whether she effects such a change, as described, 
owing to circumstances over which she has no control. 
From the author’s explanation of the context, it is 
clear that the nayaka is on the eve of his departure 
to a distant place, and her slow removal of the 
nayaka ’s hand from her bosom at the night previous 
to his parting is nothing but the outcome of her 
mental agony at the thought that she would be soon 
separated from her lover for a long time. The 
understanding of this context would take a long 
time. Hence it is called an instance of samlaksya- 
kramadhvani. 

This explanation of a hhdvadhvani as sainlaksya- 

Some bhava- ' aama is acca Pted by Anandavardhana 
dhvani sam- and Abhinava gnpta. In the verse 
laksyakraraa- taken from Kalidasa’s Kumurasam- 

vastudhvani bli ava — 

only - ‘ Tir%q gqqi qrv fr i 

Tmqrrnct qrqrfr ’ II 

they explain the suggestion of the bhdva— lajja 
(modesty) of Parvati which is to be understood by 
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taking into account the context, viz., the speech oi 
the sage Ahgiras to her fathor Himavan about her 
marriage with Siva. The suggestion of lajja, though 
a bhavadhvani, is therefore an instance of samlaksya- 
krariiadhvani in that it takes some time for one to 
understand the context fully. Parvati’s counting of the 
lotus-petals makes it clear that it is due to her 
modesty only, especially when sage Angiras opened 
the topic of her marriage to her father Himavan. 

This suggestion of hlidvn as an instance of 
samlaksyakramadhvani is further explained by Jagan-. 
natha as none other than a vastudhvam, since in 
such instances, there is no full scope for the 
realisation of the bhdva from its causes— vibhavas, 
anubhavas, etc., directly. The blissful realisation 
of a bliava or Rasa by a s alirdaya from the 
understanding of its vibhavas, anubhavas, etc., is 
immediate in all instances of asainlaksyakvamadhvani. 
The explanation of the sa mlaksyakramabhu ladhvanii 
etc., as a vastudhvam is also acceptable to Abhi- 
navagupta, for he classifies the arthasakiiimddnuranana- 
dhvani, a main variety of samlaksyakramadlnam, into 
twelve— six mstudhvanis and six alahkaradhvanis—on 
the basis of six kinds of vucyavthas, each suggesting a 
vastu and alaiikara,— 

and •, and no 

dhvani of Rasa, bhava, etc., is included in the scheme 
of classification of the arthasaiulaksyakrainadhvani. 1 
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Vyan jana — a 
separate vrtti. 


In the elucidation of the sa m laksyak ra wad h vani 
Jagannatha discusses various view- 
points regarding the scope of vyanjand- 
vijdpdra — the power of suggestion — 
which is the most vital feature in poetry. Before he 
gives his own view he explains the views of some 
pi'dcinas. 

« 

One school says that in the use of homonyms 

- - , TT . T one may naturally understand more 
Pracma View I. J J 

than one meaning ; but when only one 

meaning would suit the context, the other is not conveyed 

by the word by its abhiclhdsakti , since the cognition 

of the context or of the intention of the speaker 

completely obstructs that of the other meanings by 

the hearer ; and then by vyanjandvydpdra these sabdas 

convey the non-contextual sense (the aprdkaranikdrtha ), 

According to this school it is to be noted that 
there arises on the basis of or 

a recollection presenting the contextual idea, 

which finally leads to the verbal cognition of the 
same. Another upaslhili presenting a non-contextual 
idea from the same word by a separate abhidha 
cannot take place, since it is admitted that the 
knowledge of the context or of the intention of the 
speaker through the context obstructs it. The same 
cannot be said in the case of vycinjand by which the 
same word suggests the non-contextual sense, in view 
of the fact that the scope of vyaujand cannot be 
controlled or restricted by the knowledge of the context, 
or the knowledge of vy ah jana is called an ait ej aka 
kke.) the knowledge of vyanjana is the obstacle of the 
obstacle, viz., the knowledge of the prakarana. 

This view is based on the oft-quoted Karika — 



1 R. G., ibid., p. 107. 
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that is, \when there is a doubt as to the nature of the 
sense of at* word (by abhidha), context, etc:, are helpful' 
in generating a recollection presenting the contextual 
sense only. So the non-contextual sense of the 
homonyms is known only through vyailjanu. This 
view has been explained by Mammatabhatta in his 
Kdvyaprci Tkasa, II, 19 — 

< sr% i 

When the samyoga , etc., restrict the abhidhasakti (the 
primary significative potency) of a homonym to a 
particular sense, the knowledge of the non-primary 
sense (non. -contextual sense) is dorived from the sabda 
by its vy a znj anciv yd par a . 1 

Anoth er school gives practically the same expla- 

r> - - XT - tt nation with the difference that the 

Pracina Vi_ew II. 

padd?'thopast/uti arising from the 
knowledge of a homonym presents the contextual and the 
non-context tual senses alike and that the knowledge of 
the context: does not obstruct that of the non-contextual 
sense. Arad it emphasizes that though the pcidartho - 
pnsthiti pr esents both contextual and non-contextual 
senses, it ^generates on the basis of the Uitparyajficlna 
a verbal oognition presenting the contextual sense 
only; and that the verbal cognition of non-contextual 
sense vvoul d arise from those homonyms by vyanjand - 
vy a par a. 

Accord. ing to this view, the prdcinakdrikd is to be 
interpreted thus: — that context, etc., help one to under- 
stand the intention of the speaker — tdtparyanirnaya , 
and thus arises a verbal cognition presenting only 
the contex tual sense. 2 


1 R. G., i&id., pp. 110 and 111. 2 ibid., pp. Ill and 112. 
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, A third school holds that both the contextual and 
Pracina View III. non ~ c °ntextual senses of a homonym 
can be known from it by its 
abhidhasakti itself. It rejects the first view that the 
sabdabodha of one sense (of a homonym) — contextual — 
should be based on the recollection presenting only 
that sense of the word, on the ground that the sabda- 
bodha of one sense of the homonym — contextual — 
arises on the basis of the hearer’s knowledge of the 
context and of the intention of the speaker, even when 
he recollects more than one sense from the word. 
It adds that the knowledge of the context or the 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention need not be con- 
sidered an obstruction for the hearer’s recollection of 
the other sense— non-contextual— of the homonym, 
since nowhere it is experienced that a recollection is 
obstructed when its causes — impressions and their 
invoking agents are present. Men of experience who 
have understood the different senses of homonyms 
recollect from them both contextual and non-contextual 
senses in spite of their knowledge of the context and 
they enlighten others who do not know the context 
in statements like ’payah ramanlyam ’ made in reference 
to milk, that the word payah primarily means only 
miik and not water, though the word payah conveys 
by its abhidhasakti both milk and water. 

It also discards the second view that, after the 
sabdabodha of the contextual sense, on the basis of the 
hearers knowledge of the context, etc., that of the 
non-contextual sense arises from the Word by means 
ol vyanjand. In this connection, two alternatives 
favouring the employment of vyanjand are raised and 
discarded : Whether vyanjand is to be accepted in all 
cases of homonyms or whether it is only in some 
instances. If the first alternative be accepted, the 

9 
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knowledge of the intention of the speaker need not be r 
accepted as a necessary condition of the sabdabodha 
presenting the contextual sense, in view of the fact 
that the sabdabodha arising from a homonym takes 
as its object both the contextual and non-contextual 
senses; and the tdtparyajudna is helpful only in the 
understanding of the correct usage of the word. The 
second alternative is untenable on the ground that 
nothing can be definitely said as the invariable condi- 
tion of the adoption of vyahjand. The tdtparyajhdna 
cannot be said to be -the basis of vyanjand , since the 
expounders of vyahjand accept it as even suggestive 
of atdtparydrthas. Nor can it be affirmed that the 
cultured reader possesses an extraordinary sakti by 
which he can appreciate the suggestiveness of poetry 
in the case of beautiful ndndrthasabdas , in view of the 
fact that the sakti of the sahrdaya can as well be said 
to be helpful in the revival of the abhidha of the 
homonym in the non-contextual sense that has been 
obstructed by the knowledge of the intention of the 
speaker, etc, ; and so in the instances of beautiful 
ndndrthasabdas , it cannot bo held that the second idea 
is always known by vyanjand. 

Even the argument that some homonyms convey 
vulgar ideas by vyahjand as in the example — 

4 irmsfr ’ I 

which cannot be conveyed by abliidhdsakti on account of 
the badhapratyaya (as in the instances — TtTsTTrT ’ ) 
falls to the ground since in such instances of bddha- 
pratyaya arises (invalid) sabdabodha ; otherwise no 
instance of atisayokti like 
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# (which involves such bddha) can be satisfactorily 
explained in its primary sense. 1 


jagannatnas own opinion on this question is that 


there is definite scope for vyanjand in 
ndndrthasabdas if there is upamd — simi- 
larity and parallelism — between the 
contextual and non-contextual senses to be suggested. 


Jagannatha’s 

view. 


Jagannatha further argues that the power of 
vyanjand in a Kavya can be clearly exemplified by the 
yogarudha words when they are used in their deri- 
vative senses. In such instances neither by abhidha , 
nor by laksand , do the words convey the derivative 
sense, but they do so by vyahjand. It is an admitted 
fact that the yogarudhasabdas convey by their abhidhd- 
sakti such derivative senses as are restricted by rudhi : 
for example, the w^ord pahkaja conveys the idea of 
lotus produced from mud and not of other species like 
the lily originating from mud. Nor can it be argued 
that the derivative senses are conveyed by those words 
by the power of laksand , since there is no ground for 
laksand , viz., absurdity of the primary meaning in the 
context. So the adoption of a third potency of sabda, 
viz., vyanjand is essential to explain the mere deri- 
vative senses of the yogarudha. Jagannatha sums -up 
this discussion in this verse — 

TVIPT *TT *TT ’ II 


‘ When the derivative sense of yogarudhasabda is 
restricted by rudhi , the purely derivative sense of 
that word is to be conveyed by vyahjand He 
illustrates it by the verse — 

1 ft. G., ibid., pp. 112-116. 
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fiNrefor ^wr ^ r ^i^wg^fer^r: ' n 

‘That time is come when the lightnings which have 
robbed the beauty of handsomo females, shine inces- 
santly in the company of clouds.' 

Here the words i 2 abald\ ‘ vdrivdha ' and ‘ capald \ 
all yoqarudha words, whon they are taken in their 
derivative senses, suggest the idea that some women 
of easy virtue who have taken the wealth of people 
that cannot resist them, wander in the company of 
water-carriers. 


Jagannatha has thus analysed the scope of vyanjand 
both in the ndndrlhasabdas and in the yogaru dhasabdas 
and justified the prCiclna view accepting the employment 
of vyahjandvydpdra in instances of the nundrthasabclas 
not only for the suggestion of upamd and other 
alahkdras but also for that of the non-contextual senses, 
by the statement that the employment of vyanjand. in 
such cases would save much trouble in the understanding 
of the non-contextual meaning, though this would not 
help in establishing vyanjand (suggestion) as the vital 
element in a Kavya. 1 


In connection with the explanation of homonyms, 

„ n . A . , . Jagannatha, just like Mammatabhatta, 

Condition deci- i ' 

ding the con- enumerates fourteen conditions by 

textual sense which the abhidheyartha of a homo- 
of homonyms. n y m j n a sentence is to be deter- 
mined. They are given in the oft-quoted Karikas— 

4 fircrrasrT i 

SqROT fe# Wl: II 2 


1 JR. G., ibid., p. 116-118. 

2 Bhartrhari, Vdkyapadiya , II, 317. 
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Their purport (as given in the latter half of the second 
verse) is that they help one to understand the really 
intended idea of the word if there is doubt about its 
nature. 

(1) Samyoga is the relation or property that is well- 

known as belonging to a particular object conveyed by 
the homonym by its abhldhusakti ; not only that, it 
should not be also known as belonging to any other object 
conveyed by that word by its abhidlidsakti. In the 
example ‘ l£R: * the relation, viz., the contact 

of one with the two symbols — sahkha and cakra , 
which are well-knowm as belonging to Visiiu and none 
else, determines the sense of the homonym 4 Hari ’ as 
Visnu. 

(2) Viprayoga is vislesa — removal of that property 
(described under samyoga). In the example 4 

oR: ’ the idea expressed by the compound, the removal 
of the two symbols sahkha and cakra once existing, 
determines the meaning of the homonym Hari as 
Visnu. 

(3) Sdhacarya is mutual contact or dependence 
in a common cause. For example, in the compound 
4 irnR-^JT^r J both Rama and Laksmana are spoken of 
as mutually related (by birth and in a common cause); 
and this relation determines the meaning of the 
homonym Rdnna as the son of Dasaratha. 


1 ibid., II, 316 runs thus (on the same point) — 
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(4) Virodha has two aspects : ( 1 ) the wed 1 known 
enmity and (2) incompatibility. The 1 f?°* ich 

illustrated by tlie example- * Tmrfanf* • 
refers to two people whose behaviour rosombles that 
of Rama and Ariuna. Hence the word "nna refers 
to Parasununa (and none else) the great enemy ot 
Kartavlryarjuna. The second is illustrated Y 
example — ‘ ^PTPTTr Here the incompatibility ew 

shade and light is so well-known that it determines 
the sense of the ambiguous word rlutyn. 

(5) Artha is the fruit conveyed by the dative case, 
infinitive, etc. In the example «■* 
the idea conveyed by the dative case m th *™ T ' 
viz., the fruit in the form of the destruction 0 
of samsara, determines the sense of the wor 
— to be Siva. 

(6) Prakarana is the context known to both the 
hearer and the speaker. In tlm instance ^ 3TRTT3 
when it is said by a servant to a king, the word dew 
can only mean king. Hence the exact meaning of 
word devci is decided by the context. 

(7) Lihga is a symbol or a particular property. 

It also, when expressed by a word, determines ie 
meaning of a nanarthasabda. This is illustrated by the 
example-* ’-the meaning of the word 

gfcr: (angry) determines that of the other word ****** 
to be cupid and not the ocean. 

(8) Antjcisabdasannidlii is tho usage of two mlmrtlm- 
sabdas, each determining the meaning ot the ot ler. 
In the example-*^ HPT: ’-the words ‘<r ** and 

‘ rrm: both homonyms, determine their senses to be 
trunk and elephant respectively in that the elephant 
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• alone shines with its trunk, and not others like the 
serpent. 

(9) Sdmarthya is interpreted as causation. In the 
example—' Hr*: ’ (the cuckoo is elate in 

Spring), the cause is the advent of spring. So the word 
madhu means only Vasanta rtu (spring season). 

(10) Auciti is propriety and fitness. It is 
illustrated by the passage ‘ HPJ HT 'TlHHi+jesH, • Here 
the word rnukha means the face of the beloved in a 
happy mood, which alone is capable of pleasing 
love-lorn people. 

(11 and 12) Desci and kata are place and time 
which also determine the meaning of a ndndrtha word 
in a sentence. In the instance— 'HirsR: — 
the word atra referring to a particular place— kingdom 
or city— determines the sense of the word Paramesvara 
to be the king of that place. Similarly, in the example 
— srrra — the word meaning in day-time 

helps one to make out the sense of the word 
as the sun. 

(13) Vyakti is explained as the gender of a word. 
In the instances ‘fSrar WT%, PraHTtV, the masculine 
gender of the word TTPT suggests its intended sense— 
the sun— and the neuter gender, a friend. 

(14) Sear a is the accent of a word. In the famous 
Vedic example — — the antodaltascara and the 
purcapadaprakrlisvara, viz., adyudCilla, determine the 
kind of compound ; (i.e.) if it is antodutta, it is tatpurusa 
in the sense of destroyer of Indra, and it it is cldyuddtta , 
it is bahuvrlhi in the sense of one whose destroyer is 
Indra} 


1 vide the Rasacjahgadhara, ibid., pp. 118-126. 
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After the elucidation of the fourteen conditions which 
determine the meaning of a homo- 

tfriH alk s°y a - nym ’ Ja S anniitha further elaborates 
kramadhvani. classification with illustrations 

of the samlaksya/crnmrtdhvani , one of 
the two main varieties of abhidhd mYdakadhvani . It is 
first divided into sabdasaklimTiladhvuni , arthaSaktimula- 
dhvani and ubhayasaktirnuladh card . The first is divided 
into vastudhvani and alahkrirudhvini and the second 
has eight varieties — four vastudh ranis and four alahkdra- 
dlivanis — on the basis of ^cT: 

$T*vrsqWR and ^^Vrr%f%»:T§rr^|;R. The other 
four varieties on the basis of 

and are, Jagannatha says, 

nothing but and they do not therefore 

deserve special mention as separate varieties. 1 

The sabdasak timuldla h Jed rad h va n i is illustrated by 
the example — 

j q-m^rn ^r^rntfrssnj;’ n 

‘This emperor flourishes with his person respected 
as the foremost among bounteous men, in that the 
entire circle of earth is shining with water incessantly 
flowing from his palm while engaged in charity'. 

In this verse the words kara, dlianadci and sdirva- 
bhauma have double meanings and though the context 
restricts their scope of conveying one meaning, yet 
they suggest another idea— that Indra, the lord of ? 


1 R. Gv, ibid., p. 110. 
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.the gods who is even respected by Kubera, shines 
more and more with his mighty elephant, Airavata 
frrnh whose trunk flows incessantly the rut, the smell 
of which spreads far and wide on the earth. Unlike 
the figure samasokli, in which the suggested non- 
contextua. idea adds beauty to the contextual idea, 
in this instance of sabdasalctimuladlwani, there is the 
mwstwn of upamcl between the contextual and 
n on-contextual ideas, lest the reference to the non- 
contextual idea on the basis of sabdas should be out 
o pace. This dlivani is thus differentiated from slesd- 
/rmtomr-though there is the common element 'of 
abhedadhyavasdna of the two ideas due to their being 
conveyed by identical sabdas (<prrfrrre^), ye t in the 
former (dhvam) one sense is conveyed by the word by its 
abhidliasakti and the other, by vyaujana and they are 
known at different times; while in the latter (s/J) the 
nowledge of the two senses is simultaneous and is 
derived from the sabda by abhidhdsakti. Just like 
apamadhvani there arises the dhvani of other figures 
of speech also like vtrodha .* 

Though Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta are 
are°inTtlnc hat f inS tances of ^bdasakthmdadhvuni 

like some f 1 ' 0nly ’ 2 yet Ja S a ™ a tha, 

th , . , ° . i 1S P° sfc *dhvam predecessors, recognises 

the sabdasaktimulavastudhvani in the example— 

‘ Urn iTfirrcr^r^ i 


* R. G., ibid., pp. 126-130. 
vide the Dhvanydloka with Locana, ibid., pp. 95-100 
‘ 3TT%ff n: , 

** Locana, p. 100. 
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* Oh young damsel ! by giving abode to me, a traveller, ' 
remove the great fear I had entertained from the 
rajan (the king) who is a great enemy of mine . 

Here the word 4 TT5T: 5 suggests the idea of the 
moon from whom the speaker entertained fear. This 
does not at all suggest upamd between king and the 
moon but suggests the idea that the damsel may be 
pleased to allow him to enjoy her company and 
satisfy his craving. Hence it is only a vastudhvani. 

In this way Jagannatha illustrates the varieties 
of arthasaktimidadhvani (mentioned above), the nbhaycr 
saktimTdadhvani and the two well-known varieties of 
laksanamTdadhvani ( a viva k s / / avdcya) , jahatsvdrthdniTda 
and aj cdiatsvd rth Guild a, otherwise known as at y ant a- 
tiraskrtavdcya and arthd n t a ra sahkrami tavdcya .** 


After the elucidation of the dhvanis, Jagannatha 
discusses the two sabdcivrths abhidlui 
and laksand — on which dhvani is based. 
He defines abhidha as the particular 
relation called sakti that subsists 
between a word and its sense. The Mimamsakas and 


Abhidha and 
laksan a — 
their varieties. 


1 vide the Rasagahgddhara , p. 130. Here the possi 
bility of calling this an instance of alankaradhvani is 
denied by Jagannatha — 



3n^sTOT5idlfi%:, 

t^fcf n 

2 ibid., pp. 131-140. 
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• Vaiyakaranas consider it a separate category. The 
Naiyayikas however assert that it is the will of God 
that a particular word should convey a particular sense 
— 4 ^ %: \ Others favour 

the former view on the ground that there is no 
vinifjamaka — special reason — to choose between the two 
alternatives the will of God and the knowledge of God, 1 

Abhidha is divided into three — kevalasamadayasakti 

(potency based on the word as a whole), 
Abhidha s 7 7 _ , , . , 

varieties Kevcuavayavasakti (potency based on the 

deri vation ) and samuddyavayavasaktisahkara 
(a combination of the two). The first is illustrated 
by proper names like Dittlia . The second is illus- 
trated by words like pdcaka (a cook), where its 
derivative sense is fully taken into account and not 
its conventional meaning. The third is illustrated by 
the word pahkaja, where there is a combination of 
both — the derivative sense and the conventional 
meaning. These three kinds of abhidha are popularly 
known by the terms rudhi , yoga and yogarudhi. 

About words like asvagandha, asvakarna, viand a pa, 
nisdnta , kuvalaya , Jagannatha says, different opinions 
have prevailed. Some say that the word asva- 
gandha by its rudhisakti means a particular plant, 
hut it also conveys a stable by its yoga sakti ; so 
the word is sometimes yaugika and sometimes 
rudha is not yogarudha, since in no case does it 
convey the combined idea like the word pahkaja. 
Others say that words like asvagandha are neither 
yaugika nor ruclha but are yogarudha, which, however, 
admits of two divisions — yogarudha and yaugikarudha. 


1 ibid., pp. 140-141. 
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The word pahkaja is an example of yogarudlias where • 
the two senses — yoga and rudhi — are combined in a single 
word. The Naiyayika however admits yaugikaruclha 
as a fourth variety of saklapada. Others, probably 
the Vaiyakarana metaphysicians, hold that there is 
only one variety of saklapada, viz., rudha and that 
the division of a pad a into prakrti and pratyaya 
and that of samdsa into padas is only conventional 
and as such, untrue. 

It is true that in instances like — 

the words rfa'TRT: and ^Tf^PT^T: convey as yogarudha- 
sabdas a double meaning so that the words 
and are superfluous ; but it is accepted that the 
yogarudlia words in such instances do not convey a 
double sense by abhidha but only the derivative sense 
by laksana and the other word conveys the rudhi sense, 
with the result that in such instances there is left 
sufficient scope for the suggestion of some novel 
and beautiful ideas conducive to the pleasure of the 
readers. If one uses the word paiikajCiksi (lotus-eyed 
one), for example, to address a person whose eyes 
do not at all resemble the lotus-petals, it conveys only 
the rudhi sense, viz., the person addressed to, and the 
derivative idea is not taken into account since the speaxer 
has no such intention. But if another word capable 
of conveying the rudlu sense is used as in the example 
— — the yogarudlia word conveys the' 
derivative sense and the other, the rudhi sense, 
both helping the suggestion of many ideas on the 
basis of the context. So there is no question of 
superfluity of a word in instances like ‘ • 
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* The senses connoted by words through abhidhasakti 
are of four kinds jCiti (generality), guna (quality), 
knyd (action) and yadrcchika (some attribute assumed 
by the speaker). 

(1) The generality gotva (cowness) which is 
manifested by the physical structure of the cow is 
the idea conveyed by the gosabda through abhidha. 
Here Jagannatha follows the jatisaklhada of the 
Mimamsakas and not the visistasaktivuda of the Nai- 
yayikas. How one derives knowledge of the individual 
from the cognition of the word ‘ gauh ’ is explained in 
two ways : (a) the gosabda in the sentence — rfimqq' — 
conveys the individual through laksana (the secondary 
significative potency), which is resorted to on the 
ground of the incompatibility of the abhidheyartha— 
gotiajuti as related to the dnayanakriyd ; (b) it is 
accepted that the generality connoted by a word 
necessarily leads to a verbal cognition in which the 
substratum (vyalcti) of the generality is also presented. 
The jah (generality) is the life-giving essence (prdna- 
prada) of the word and its sense. So runs the 
vakyapadiya— The cow is not a cow by its form, nor 
is it a non-cow; but it is called cow because of its 
relation to the gotva (cowness).’ This explains well 
that the usage gauh is based not on the individual 
possessing certain peculiar physical features but on 
the generality — gotva. 

(2) The quality like white colour is the primary 
sense conveyed by the word sulda. The suklaguna in 
ail white objects is one and the same and this oneness 
of the white colour helps one to extend one’s saktiqraha 
to other white substances which one has not experi- 
enced during the time of one’s first saktigralia. 

(3) The action like motion from one place to 
another is the primary sense known from the word 
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calci. Here also it is accepted that on the ground of,, 
laghava (parsimony), the action, viz., calana is one and 
the same belonging to different moving objects. 

(4) Some peculiar property is assumed by the 
speaker as the pravrttinimitta (the sole condition of 
usage), of words like dittha — a yudrcchika sabda. 
About the nature of this property there are different 
views : One view is that it is nothing but the sphota 
manifested by the last varna of the word, which is 
found in the individual denoted by the word through 
an indirect relation. Another is that it is the group 
of varnas possessing a sequence, which is also to be 
connected with the individual through an indirect 
relation. Yet another is that it is the individual 
itself beside whom nothing is known as the meaning 
of the word dittha. According to the first two views, 
the cognition arising from that of the yadrcchu sabda 
is a determinate cognition (visistajnana) where the 
visistci is cognised on the basis of the cognition of the 
visesana (adjunct). In the last one, it is an indeter- 
minate cognition ( nirvikalpakajhdna ) of the very person — 
Dittha. Thus is explained the fourfold usage of 
sabdas in different arthas through abhidha generally 
followed by all schools of thought. Jagannatha 
explains another view that all sabdas can be grouped 
under one head — jciti — which is conveyed by all kinds 
of words alike. The words conveying quality and 
action connote only those generalities which belong 
to them ; while the yadrccha sabdas connote only the 
jatis belonging to those words themselves as uttered 
by different persons, or to their sense as belonging to f 
different time. 1 


1 R . G., ibid., pp. 141-145. 
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. Laksana is defined as the relation to the primary 

Laksana’s Sense of a word - It is generally adopted 
varieties. on the basis of the unintelligibility 

_ ( anvayanupapatti ) of the primary sense of 
a word in the context. For example, in the 
instance-**™ ^.-the word Gancja primarily means 
cm rent which is incompatible in the context in that 
the yhosa (hamlet) cannot exist on the current- 

LselfTT SSnSe ^ S6t aSid6 “ d the sec °ndary 
hank, being related to the current by its 

proximity ( samlpya ), is conveyed by the word GahqCt. 

however be accepted that the incompa- 
tibility of the primary sense in the context is the sole 
condition of laksana. In the example— *T*«f r 

*^-(the curd is to be protected from crows), there 
is no vacyurthdnupapatti ; but according to the 
intention of the speaker, the word kdka conveys by 
laksana the sense of all those causing harm to the 

^Td-dadhyupaghatakas. So the hitch in the intention 
ie speaker tatparydnupapatti— is considered to be 
ie primary condition of laksana . It is also held that 
the secondary sense of a word is represented in 
mbdabodlia with the delimiting adjunct of the mukhyd- 
r >hata ( mukhyarthatdvacchedaka ), so much so that the 

<7 tt^ beC ° meS the de,im ^ng adjunct 

, * he tat ^ryavisayanvayita (the state of being the 

l—ttc o, the intended "el 
, the Speaker) - In brief, in the example ‘ **r*f ’ 

bank C r nt ^ PreSented as curren t but the 

v is cognised as current (ie) 

currentness (gahgatva), with the result that the hamlet 

on he bank of the Ganges comes to be JSSS 

w -, * h . Pr ° Perties of the curre nt of the Ganges 

coolness, sanctity, etc. ’ 
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The relation between the primary sense and 
secondary sense is various : in the instance ‘ '*!«* l ’ 
it is proximity of the current of the Ganges to its 
bank ; in 3# or 3’?ra^: it is similarity ; in the 
word darsa it is virodha — antithesis (t.e.), the word 
darsa by the derivation ‘ ^frr 3TT%3’ should mean 
through abhidha the full-moon day, but it means the 
new-moon day, which i3 to be explained only through 
T%tfT?P?; STOTT ; in the example ‘ the relation is 

causality. In this way many other relations can be 
explained in secondary usages. 1 

Laksand is divided into two — nirudha and prayo- 
janavati. Nirudha is generally based on time-honoured 
usage without any reference to its derivative sense. 
The words — anukula, pralikTda, anulorna, pratiloma, 
Idvanya, etc., — are the best examples of this variety. 
Jagannatha says that since there is unintelligibility 
of the primary sense of the word anukula, viz., kuldnu- 
yata (that which is suitable to the bank), in the 
instance — it conveys through the relation 
of similarity the sense of unuguna (that which is 
suitable or favourable). So also words like nlla which 
convey by abhidha nilatva— the generality of nilaguna— 
indicate by laksand nilaguna or nlladravya, as the case 
may be. Some hold that nirudha has got two varieties 
— suddlul and gaunl, (pure and metaphoric). 

Prayojanavati is of two kinds — gaunl and suddlul 
Gaunl is of two kinds— sdropa (bi-laterally identi- 
fying) and sddhyavasand (unilaterally identifying), 
both having supposititious identification as the basis. 


1 R. G., ibid., pp. 145 and 146. 
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, Suddha is divided into four— jahatsvdrthd, ajaliatsvdrthd 
sdropa and sadhyavasarui. Thus eight main varieties’ 
of laksand. can be described, as the following table 
shows : 
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The difference between sdropalal^and and sddhyavasana 
is said to be that in the former the two objects 
compared and comparab] e-are separately mentioned 
and their identity is spoken of, while in the lat er 
their identity is described oven without the separate 
mention of upamana. 

Saropalaksand is illustrated by ‘ 3 ^ ’ (the face 

[is] moon). Here the word mi, Am conveys by laksanu 
the sense candrasadrsa (similar to the moon), w 1C 1 18 
related to face by way of ubhudu (identity), so muc i 
so that the verbal cognition arising from the statement 
wra^jp’has got mukha (face) as its visesya (chiet 
object of cognition), ccindrasadrsa (similar to the moon 
as’ its prakura (adjunct) and ahheda (identity) as the 
relation of the two ideas— eikesyu and prakura. . Iw 
final sabdabodlia (verbal cognition) runs thus— 3^ ^ 
(the face is identical with the object similar 
to the moon). This explanation is based on a generally 
accepted maxim in mbdubodUa-W 

abheda (identity) is the relation between two senses 
conveyed by words denoting one and the same thing 
through different pmvrttinmiUu* (connoted attributes). 

Now. a question is raised in the example ‘3^ 

If the word mukha by sdropalaksaw 
Different views CO nveys the idea mukha sadrsa, where 
on Saropalak- . g the ( ]iff er0 nce between the two 
?ai?a ' figures of speech — upamd (simile) and 

nrpaka (metaphor)? It is accepted generally that 

is a metaphor, while W* 

is a simile. The difference between these two may 
be explained thus :-in the former eandra is not a 

visesam sad ^ a while in the latter “ 19 a 

and in the former, the relation, viz., pxdiyogi ' 
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# between ccindra and sadrsa , both as the parts of the 
secondary sense of the word — eandra — ( candraprafiyogi - 
kasddrsyavai) is known as the sabddrtha , while in the 
latter, it is known through sciinsar gamary add — the 
juxtaposition of the two words. This explanation 
cannot help us to distinguish one figure of speech 
from another ; otherwise, we shall have to see difference 
in * 5 and 6 ^ both accepted 

examples of simile, on the basis of the difference 
in the sclbdabodhas arising therefrom. 1 


ror tms prooiem tne rracinas suggest ditterent 


Pracina View I. 


solutions : — 


(1) Though there is no difference 
between cognitions arising from statements involving 
metaphor and simile (as explained above), yet the 

difference between them lies in the fact that in 

nrpaka there arises a cognition of tadrupya on the 
basis of laksanu , while in upamd there is no 

tddrupi/apratyaya . This cognition is nothing but the 
knowledge of the face (visaya), in the example — 
4 9^ as possessing candratva (/.<?.) knowledge 

of the face (the compared object) with candratva , 



1 In the instance abheda (identity) 

is the relation between the two ndmdrthas — 
and but in the instance either eandra 

is related to sadrsija (the meaning of the word iva) 
by jmafiyogifva known by samsargamuryddd and sddrsya 
is related to mukha by anuyoqilvct, or the word 
''uudrah means by laksana cand raprat iyoyi kasudrsyavan 
as in the case of rupaka and the relation between 
i 'undra and sadrsa , viz., pratiyogitra , is known as 
sabddrtha. 
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the delimiting adjunct of the vimyita 
the special property of the standard of comparison. 
How does such a cognition arise when there is no 
means for it and when we have the valid perception 
presenting the difference between face and moon (visaya 
and visayin)? Here the Praclnas explain the means 
of this kind of knowledge as vyaHjana, which can be 
however associated with the word ‘ ’ as in the 

instances of slesd lahkdra ; and they add that this 
cognition through vyanjana is by no means obstructed 
by its contradictory perception ( pratyaksabadha ). 

Hence tadrupya cognition is possible in rupaka. 

Again another objection is raised : no doubt, there 
arises a cognition which presents the td dr ilpi/ct between 
the (candra) sadrsa and candra in that both of 
them are conveyed by the word candra ; but how 
can one cognise candratadrupya as related to face 
when it is known (as conveyed by the word mukha 
with mukhatva as its sakyatavacchedaka) --as possessing 
its own property, mukliatva (faceness) ? In the famous 
instance of rTipaka— 1 ^ sfarig- 

’ — the sahrdayas do however experience the 
visayitadrupya in visaya (i.e.) the face as possessing 
the tadrupya of the moon,— a fact which however 
requires a satisfactory explanation. 

To this, the Praclnas reply that there arises the 
cognition of the face as possessing candratadrupya 
on°the basis of the rule ' ‘ 

if A is equal to B and if B is equal to C, then A is 
equal to C. The cognition presenting the identity 
between and leads to the cognition 

of identity between and - 1 


1 ibid., pp. 147 and 148. 
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► (2) An easier explanation is offered by some 

„ . . „ others to distinguish upamd and 

Pracma View II. _ 7 T . 

rupaka. In the example of rupaka — 

— the word candra conveys by laksana the 
sense of candrasadrsa and thus leads to an upasthiti 
(recollection) with mukha as visesya and candrasadrsatva 
as prakara; and on the basis of this upasthiti arises 
a mbdabodha presenting the identity of the object 
denoted by the word mukham (viz., face) with that 
indicated by the word candrah with candratva (viz., 
face). This explanation goes against the general rule 
in sabdabodha that both the padurtliopasthiti and the 
sdbdabodha should possess the same visesyas and the 
same prakaras ; but the exponents of this view restrict 
the application of this rule to those cases of sabdabodha 
in which laksana is not employed. They also say 
that the knowledge of laksana employed in a word 
leads to the sabdabodha with the laksyartha as 
visesya and the sakyatavacchedaka as prakara, so 
much so that in the well-known instance of laksana — 
sfn ?: — tatci (bank) is first recollected from the 


word Hfl 7 ! by laksana with its property tatatva ; but 
the sabdabodha arising therefrom presents fata as 
possessing gahgdtva ; and this sabdabodha presenting 
lain with gahgdtva leads to another cognition of fata 
with coolness, sanctity, etc., the properties generally 
associated with the Ganges. Similarly in the instance 
of rupaka — 3^ cognition of mukha with 

candratva leads to another cognition of mukha with 
the properties like brightness, generally found in the 
moon. The tadrupya explained in the instances of 
riipaka, these Praclnas add, is nothing but the 
possession of the well-known properties of the visayin 
by the visaya. Thus, this explanation is more 
satisfactory than the first in that it points out the 
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difference between rupaka and upama both Irom the • 
point of view of the cognitions arising from the 
statements involving rupaka and upama and irom 
that of the tadrupyapratyaya arising from the state- 
ments involving metaphor and simile. 

(3) Yet another opinion is that, in instances of 
upama, sridrtsyn (similarity) is asso- 
Pracina View III. ciated with (difference), so that 

cognitions of bheda and sddrsya arise, while in those of 
rupalaa , it is not associated with bhecla (i.e.) there is 
only one cognition with sadrsya as its object (1 ixve 
candrasadrsa)} 

The Navina view chiefly represented by Appayya 

, Diksita is as follows : In the instance 
The Navina View. ‘ . , 

of rupaka 4 ?pJ , there arises 

the verbal cognition of the identity between the two 
na mart has — face and moon — even without laksand in 
the word 4 candrah*. It is accepted that verbal cogni- 
tion arises even when there has already been a valid 
contradictory cognition. That is why sabda is spoken 
of as possessing a unique power of generating a 
cognition presenting even a non-existing object object 
whose absence is experienced. But in the instance 

? — ‘one sprinkles and wets with fire, 
no verbal cognition arises because there is no yogyatd- 
jnana — cognition of congruity (i.e.) fire is not only 
previously unknown as the instrument of sprinkling 
and wetting but is also known as not admitting ot it. 
In the instance— 4 ’ — though the difference 

between face and moon is experienced, there arises 
an dhdryayoyyatdjndna — a cognition arising from mere 
supposition or fancy — though the contrary is known 
to be true. And it is held that from such an invalid 
yogyaidjndna arises a valid verbal cognition presenting 
identity between face and moon. 


1 ibid., p. 149. 
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* Another alternative is suggested thus : — From such 
instances as 4 ’ arises dJidrya (invalid) sdbclci- 

bodha (verbal cognition), presenting identity between 
face and moon, in view of the fact that yogycitdjndna 
is not at all accepted as an invariable condition of 
sdbdcibodha and that the rule that dhdrya kind of 
cognition is one kind of perception only is not accepted. 
In the well-known instance of rupaka 4 3^ 5 

arises therefore an invalid cognition of identity 
between face and moon — the two primary senses of 
the words — mukha and candra , and not one primary 
sense and one secondary senso. The Navina s add that 
even the prdcinas recognise in such instances of rupaka 
identity between two vdicydrthas ; otherwise in the 
rupaka — , the Goddess 
of Wealth closely hugs King- JSTiirfiy ana — the embrace of 
Goddess Laksmi cannot bo described unless the 
identity between the King and Narayana (God Visnu) 
is cognised ; and in the upanui — 

: ’ I 

‘May the lotus-like foot of Goddess Ambika which 
is beautiful by the sounds of the handsome anklet, 
be for your victory ! ’ — the beauty of the foot (due to 
the sounds of the anklets) cannot be explained in 
reference to the lotus, if we split the compound 
‘ ’TT? where the lotus, the meaning of the 

. word — , becomes the chief idea of the compound. 

Moreover, the Narinas raise a question against the 
Prdcinas : if, in rupaka, the words denoting the standard 
of comparison convey the idea tatsadrsa by laksand , 
it is to be accepted that the laksyatavacchedaka (the 
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delimiting adjunct of laksyata) is sadrsya which is* 
nothing but the common properties of the upameya 
and upamana; then, is this sadrsya cognised with its 
particular properties or with the general properties? 
In the former case, in the instance — 4 
the word candra means candrasadrsa and as such 
conveys sadrsya with the special property — sunclaratva 
(beautifulness) — and the word sundara also conveys 
the same idea by its abhidhasakti , so that there is the 
fault of repetition ( i % e .) the same idea is 

conveyed by two words. In the latter case, since 
similarity is expressed by the word candra , it will be 
upamd and not rupaka. It is held even by the 
Praclnas that, in the well-known instances of upamd f 
similarity is conveyed by words either by abhidhd or 
by laksand. Hence the Navlnas conclude that even 
the Praclnas should accept that, in rupaka , there arises 
invariably a valid or invalid cognition presenting the 
identity between upameya (compared object) and 
uvamdnci (the standard of comparison), the two 
ndmdrthas . Even the view of the Praclnas that, on 
the basis of sadrsalaksana, arises the tadrupyapratyaya 
in rupaka is criticised by the Navinas, in view of 
the fact that the Praclnas would have to accept 
tadrupyapratyaya even when sadrsya is known from a 
statement like ‘ 3FRTC3T \ l 


Now Jagannatha examines which of the aforesaid 
views is to be accepted. He adheres 
to the Pracina view and points out the 
main defects in that of the Navlnas. 
The very argument of the Navlnas that, since in 
rupaka a cognition of identity between two ndmdrthas 


Jagannatha s 
opinion. 


1 ibid., pp. 149-151. 
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rises there is no necessity to make use of laksand , 
not acceptable in view of the fact that in rupaka 
such an identification is not possible when the common 
beautiful qualities of those two objects are not 
previously known. In the instances of rupaka — 

‘*RR the knowledge of rupaka 

depends upon the knowledge of the common qualities 
possessed by upamana and upameya which are conveyed 
by ambiguous words like suparvdlahkrta ornamented 
by suparvans (Devas and Pandits); in the example 
< the similarity between face and the moon 

is so well-known that it does not generally require 
any special mention or description. It is therefore to be 
accepted that in rupaka there is recourse to laksandvrtti 
in arriving at the sense of sadrsa from the words 
conveying upamana — a fact which does not in any way 
depend on the cognition of identv y. And it is said 
that the statements of the unreal or non-existing 
relation of two objects do not depend on anything like 
sadrsya and its cognition ; but those which contain a 
metaphor are based on the knowledge of the special 
or general qualities ot the objects, the compared and 
the comparable, and the \abheda cognised in rupaka 
is nothing but the tddrnpya cognised on the basis of 
vyanjand. 

The difference between rupaka and upamd is that, 
in the former, sadrsya is not cognised as associated 
with blieda (difference) between the compared and 
comparable, while in the latter it is cognised as 
associated with bheda. In the example— TT^RT^^— 
the compound conveys (by laksand) the idea TRT^^^T 
(similar to Narayana), with Ndrdyanatva as the 
delimiting adjunct of laksyata , so much so that 
there is no absurdity of the primary sense of the 
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part-^5 F rR ? ^ TrT ^_ the embrace of Krg]?a ^ 

Laksmi. If the visemnasamusa is accepted in the < 
example— the secondary sense of the word 
ambuja, viz., ambujasadrsa with ambujutva as the 
elimiting adjunct of laksyafiT would be the chief 
idea of tile compound; and there would be the 
anapapatti— absurdity of the primary sense of the 
compound-TT^^%OT%^ ; but if it is accepted as 
an u pomitcmu sa, (i.e.) the compound conveying the 
idea then the chief sense of the compound 

is that of the last component element of the compound 
■'•£.) the toot of the Goddess, which has natural 
beauty on account of the sounds of the anklets. 1 


Patanjali’s explanation of usages involving imposed 
identity under four heads tdtsthya , taddharmya, fat- 
■samipya and tatsdhacarya — supports the Praclna view 
that there is saropa laksanu in rupakar 


vide the It. G., ibid., pp. 152-155. 

3 Patanjali in his Bhdsya on the sutra—' 3#fur- 
(IV. 1. 48) says — %4 

nanrrth* fr% 1 mjwnwr — jwt 

w.rfm mw 

ratf'cr 1 awrtNmrar— *nrmf m: 1 

? r% ' 1 

Since different objects do not possess identity 
how is one thing spoken of as identical with another? 
This identity can be imposed under four conditions • 
(1) tdtsthya resting upon one another ; (2) taddharmya 
-possessing the same qualities; (3) tatsdmipya- 
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The sddhyavasdna variety of laksanu is illustrated by 
* refr T3RT3KT 5 (there shines a row 
Sadhyavasana. ^ moons). Some hold that from the 
word candra arises by the power of laksanu a verbal 
cognition of face as the moon though the padartho- 
pasthiti presents it as face. This is possible if we do 
not accept the rule that the recollection of the senses 
of the words and the subdabodha of those senses need 
not .have the same prakdras. Others hold that the 
word candra conveys ‘face’ first by laksanu with 
facencss as the delimiting adjunct of luksyu/d and that 
the face is subsequently cognised through ryanjand 
as candra (i.e.) with candratva as the delimiting 
adjunct of vyaiigyatd . In either case face is known 
as face ; and this is the feature that distinguishes 
sddhyavasdna from sdropd. Sonr others hold that 
face is not known as face but is known as 
candra , as in an invalid perception, and the dis- 
tinctive feature of this is the non-cognition of the 
face as face (i.e.) of the object compared (mukha) 
with mukliatva as the delimiting adjunct of risayatd. 


neighbourhood, and (4) tatsdhacuryu (association). 
The tdtsthya is illustrated by *T^T: — the cushions 

smile, (where the identity between the cushion and 
the people on the cushion is imposed ; the tdddhnrnnja 
by — where the actions of Brahmadatta are 

found in the matted-haired man and as such, the 
identity of Jail and Brahmadatta is imposed ; tulsdnilpiju 
by *TWT3i and tatsdhacarya by where the 

identity between spears and the persons holding them 
is imposed’. Vide Nagesabhatta's Tlkd, Murmaprakdsu, 
ibid., pp. 155-156. 
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Jagannatha however contends that in certain examples, 
of sddhyavasdnd , sahrdayas have a cognition presenting 
lisaya (face) in both the capacities of visaya and visayin 
(face and moon). Thus he adheres to the views of the 
Pracinas. 1 


1 Vide the R. G., ibid., p. 156. 


CHAPTER VI 

As a Literary Critic (continued) 

A FTER elucidating the nature and scope of the two 
sabdavrttis — abhidha and laksand— on which the 
operation of vyaujaiidvvtii is based, Jagannatha 
discusses in his Rasagahgddhara the next important 
subject, viz., alahkdras. He first lays down the general 
principle underlying the conception of alahkdra in a 
kuvya, namely, that it is conducive to the development 
of ramaniyatva (beauty) of a kdvya which has the 
vyahgya sense, chiefly Rasa, as its soul. Abhinava 
gupta in his Locana 1 explains the term alahkdra as 
applied to upama and other figures of speech as that 
which creates in sabda and arthci an extraordinary 
power by which they become the chief means ( vyailjaka" 
sdmagri) of the suggestion of Rasa or of any other 
sense. Thus an alahkdra, a figure of speech, ornaments 
the body of the Kavya, viz., sabda and artlia only 
when they, so ornamented, lead to the suggestion of 
Rasa (the soul of poetry) ; and if there is no element 
of suggestion, it ceases to be an alankdra, just as a 
diamond necklace on a dead body is not called an 
ornament in that it does not contribute to its beauty. 

1 “ 3qirai qsjfa a*nrc aw 

^ i ft 444 snwq craraa- 

qfrittstfi waffcalr 1 d*rr ft— snretfu 

^ I 

waa 1 11 

(N. S. Edition, 1911, pp. 74-75) 
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Of all alarikaras upama (simile) is the most i m - 

Upamalarikara. P ° rtant in that is the source <*’ 

many other alarikaras. 1 Hence it is 

explained first in most Alarikara treatises. 

Jagannatha defines it as — ‘ 

Its definition. ‘ Upamalarikara is similarity 

, leading to the realisation of aesthetic 

pleasure by sahrdayas, in that it beautifies the chief idea 
of the Kavya (in question) He explains further that 
similarity becomes the chief source of pleasure in upama 
and not in other alahkaras like ananvaya, where negation 
of a second similar object becomes the chief element 
of literary beauty though there is upama associated 
with it; so in vyatireka does the negation, viz., the 
description of the inability of the upamana to stand 
along with the upameya. In rupaka, apahnuti, parindma, 
blirdntimat, ullekha, etc., based on the conception of 
identity between upamana and upameya and in drstdnta, 
prativastupamd, dlpaka, tulyayogitd, etc., based on the 


1 Vide the Citramimdmsd, N. S. Edn., 1907, p. 5 — 

Harm i 

2?Pcfr crrt^i %rr: n 


aft? ft*j 
|TRT Nacftaift) 
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conception of difference between upamana and upameya, 
‘the conception of sadrsya is only an approach to 
metaphor and other figures of speech contributing to 
camatkdra and as such, is not the chief source of 
literary charm. Both the figures of speech — pratipa 
and upanieyopamd — in which sadrsya is the source of 
camatkdra, are only varieties of upama. In the instance — 

< rwrif jpptt JTOWTta TTcnE: ’ I 

where the upamana, viz., the fire in the disc of the 
moon, is known as the poet’s invention, which leads 
finally to the realisation of camatkdra by sahrdayas. 
This kind of upama called Kalptlopamd, some hold, 
is a new ulahkara, since it emphasizes the fact that 
there is no well-known upamana other than the 
Kavikalpita (invented by the poet) ; but Jagannatha 
contends that it is only a variety of upama, since the 
reality ( satyatva ) of the upamana and Upameya is not 
emphasized in the definition of upama. Besides, 
upamdlankdra is illustrated by instances where upamana 
and upameya do not in reality possess any sadrsya, 
but are viewed on the basis of abhedadhyavasaya as 
possessing common attributes or as identical. 1 

Jagannatha illustrates upamalahkara by the verse— 


3 c ?il 


ft 

‘ Oh ! I cannot forget the moving beautiful lotus-eye 
of the deer-eyed damsel whose mind is agitated 
by the fear of elders and by (the longing to) look 


1 vide the R. G., ibid., pp. 157-160. 
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at me!’ According to Jagannatha, this verse is a 
good example of that kind of upamalahkGra which leads 
to the suggession of vipra lambhas riigd ra — rasopaskdriko- 
pamd. This .fta.sa-suggestion is effected in a fitting 
manner on the basis of (1) the vyabhicaribhava, 
viz., recollection (conveyed by the two words ‘ na ' and 
‘ vismardmi ' ) which is mainly beautified by the upamci 
contained in the compound— ; (2) the 
suggestion of bhdvasandhi — admixture of two bhcivas, 
trcisci (fear) and uutsiikyu (anxiety) as given in the 
first half of the verse ; and (3) the mental suffering 
(santapa) suggested by the word ‘ lia 

Following mainly Mammatabhatta, the author of 

Upama’s Classi- f* Kav ^ roka ^ Jagannatha classi- 
fication. hes upamd into twenty-five varieties 

and illustrates them by suitable 
illustrations of ‘his own. The following table will show 
the principle underlying the classification of upamci 3 


1 ibid., p. 160. 

2 ibid., p. 163. 
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Each of these twenty-five varieties may be further, 
classified under five heads — S, T •=( Pr-i Pt 1 1 i •+ 1 , 

^tq^rR^r, RT^rrart^T^nT'^T, and ^r^n^- 

; thus upamd has one hundred and twenty- 
five varieties. 1 

/ 

On the basis of different aspects of sudharanci- 
dharma , upamd is classified (1) with ; (2) with 

; (3) with dharma described under 
(1) and (2); (4) with associated 

with ; (5) with dharma which, though 

non-existing, is known on the basis of upacdra— super- 
imposition and (6) with dharma which is nothing but a 
common expression. 2 3 Similarly another classification of 
upamd is also made — 

*rrar- 

and 

Jagannatlia explains all these varieties and illustrates 
by suitable verses of his own, of which we may note 
here a few only : — The v tja iujya vast ujxtskd rikd is illus- 
trated by the verse — 

WTRPPreqrTRT ^RTRT 5T^cTRfT^ ’ II 

4 The words of the great whose hearts are pure in that 
they are bent upon doing good to others incessantly, 
shine like medicines which are bitter to taste.' Here 
the simile (i.e.), the comparison of the words of the 
great to medicine, helps in the suggestion of the idea 
that the w T ords of the great, though bitter to hear, 

1 ibid., pp. 172-4. For those who accept thirty-two 
varieties, upamd has 160 varieties on the basis of this 

five-fold classification. 

3 ibid., p. 174. 


3 ibid., p. 181. 
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would result in happiness just as the bitter medicine 
cures disease and ensures good health. 1 In the verse — 

‘ 3rrr%fiNfr srare 



Tq-THTO: 9 II 

‘Gracefully embraced by LaksmI, the daughter 
of the ocean, just like a tamala tree entwined by 
a pritjahgu creeper, may the great God Visnu 
shine in my mind at the time of death!* — 

there is vustuprativastubhava between and 

in that the same idea is expressed by different 
words in reference to different objects. This depends 
upon the bimbapratibimbabhdva between 
the daughter of the ocean and the pritjahgu creeper. 
Hence this is an example for the variety of 
upamd in which bimbupratibi mbabhd va is associated with 
vasiitpra i i vast ubhdi va . 2 

The mdldrupaniravayavd is illustrated by the verse — 

ffg ^TrTT v&i&ik* 

RT 3TTg qTT% * II 


4 Pleasing to the eyes like the moon-light, highly 
agreeable when put round the neck like a lotus-garland 
with cold petals and delightful to think like the 
relish of Rasa, she (the damsel) does not at all pass 
away from my recollection. * Here are three similes 
independent of one another. Hence it is called 



1 ibid., p. 172. 3 ibid., pp. 174-5. 3 ibid., p. 182. 
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After illustrating all varieties of upavid, Jagannatha, 
following mainly the Naiyayikas r 
Nature of verbal elucidates the sdbdabod h aprakd ra in 
cognitions in the propositions involving upama. He 
Upama. assumes first that sddrsya simi- 

larity — is a separate category. In 
the proposition— > he says, the part smV? 
in the compound conveys by ablndlid lotus only ; 
and that since the word in the vigrahavakya 

‘ is elided, the word itself 

conveys by laksand on the basis of tdtparyajndna 
the sense — ipfisra* — that which contri- 
butes to similarity with lotus, and that the part oi 
the sense of the word srrf^T, viz., prayojaka, is related 
to the part of the sense of the word ’p'G viz., 
through abhedci (identity). So the whole sense of the 
proposition is that (the face is) identical with the 
object of beauty which is contributory to similarity 

| j | i ^ ^ ^ J M M M\ -ij .fa gg 

This explanation of two htinulrthas as identical is based 
on the generally accepted dictum : — T^TTcTTTd K tM W pfcfT* 


W?: — the senses conveyed by two ml mas other 

than niptitas like iva, are related to each other through 
abhedci— identity; and their relation cannot be any- 
thing involving distinction (bheda). The objection that 
one namtirtha — — is directly 
related to the adjunct of the other namtirtha , viz., 
may be easily answered by taking it as an 
exception to the general rule— ^ g 

In instances like «WT (—the grandson of 

Devadatta— ) Devadatta, the meaning of the stem, is 
related to the sense of the genitive case — sambandhni ; 
and this sense of sasthl cannot be related to the chief 
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Sense of the other namartha — naptr (i.e.), 

but only to 3^r, the first part of the sense of the word 

wapiti. 

Some hold that > as a compound, has a 

special cibhidhtisakti to convey the whole sense (described 
above). Others are of opinion that the word 
in the compound conveys by laksand the whole sense 
and that the other word is id (pa ryacjrti h a ka — 

helpful to make one understand the intention of the 
speaker. 

If the expression containing upama is not a com- 
pound but like Jagannatha says, the 

same may be understood from it by adopting a 
slightly different method of explanation. The sense 
lotus , a ntimtirlha , is related to similarity, the sense 
of the nipdta iva by nirupitatva (cor-relatedness) 
and similarity is associated with beauty ( saundartja ) 
by the relation prayojcikatva. Hence the whole 
sense that (the face is) identical with the object 
of having beauty which contributes to similarity 
with lotus— This 
explanation is based on a general rule that except in 
the expressions with niptitas in which ntimtirthas may 
be related to the sense of niptitas, either as visesija or 
praktira, the ntimtirthas are to be related mostly to 
ktirakas conveyed by the case-suffixes used after 
them. So in the present example with nipata iva , 
the namartha , lotus, is related to the nipdttirtha — 
similarity — by the nirupitatva (cor-relatedness) and the 
same nipdttirtha to the other ntimtirtha, beauty, by prayoja- 
katva, the relations in both cases involving the element 
of bheda. The nipdttirtha , viz,, is described in 

this instance both as visesija and visesana, with reference 
to different ntimtirthas. 
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In the example— vrrfrT — the nipdtdrtha , viz% 
sadrsya , is related to j liana, the sense of the root in 
by prakdratva. So the whole sense is WT^- 
(the face is) the chief 


object of knowledge with similarity as its adjunct, 
which is correlated to lotus. If the same proposition 
has one additional word to convey the common 

attributes between the upanulnn and upameya, the 
sabdabodha is to be explained thus — the sense of the 
instrumental case, viz., prayojyafva , is either to be 
related to the knowledge, the sense of the root, or J;o 
similarity, the meaning of the nipdta. Hence the whole 
verbal cognition takes this form 




Similarly, in propositions with nipdtas like <nr ©3 
JT^fcT, the word expressing upamdnci, conveys by 
laksand the action of the upamdna, viz., mw?*. 
which is related - to the ni/Mdrtha — sadrsya— by 
niru pitatva, which is again related to the dhdtvartha 
gamana — by dsrayatva. This dhdtvartha is associated 
with its visesya bit (volition), the meaning of the 
personal ending ti, by the relation of anukidatva, 
and this krti with the upameya conveyed by a 
substantive in nominative case, by the relation of 
dsrayatva. 1 Hence the whole sabdabodha has this form— 


In the proposition £ the word tidy a 

conveys by laksand the sense, tuhyatvaprakdraka, which 
is in its turn related to knowledge — bhdna — the meaning 
of the root bhd through abheda. So the whole sense 


would be 
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* In the instance ‘ the suffix vati 

expresses by abhidhd the idea ‘ similar ’ but conveys 
by laksand ‘similarity’, which is related to the idea, 
‘ beauty ' through prayojakatva. The whole 

sense is therefore the same as in the proposition 
The only difference is that in 
the former upama is drthl and in the latter it is 
srauit . 


Here Nagesabhatta raises an objection to Jagan- 
natha’s explanation. He says on the authority of the 
Mahabhasyakara and his commentators that the sutra 

3 ^ fW 5 enjoins the suffix rati in the sense 

of similarity between two actions ; so, it is explained 
in the proposition ‘ ’ that the stem 3Te»T c T’ 

after which vati is enjoined, conveys by laksand the 
action of the brahmin, viz., his study ( adhyayana ). 
So, in the present instance the verb ash is to be 
supplied on the basis of the generally accepted dictum 
‘ arrV^cfm: ’ ; and the word 

3RT%r7 conveys by laksand — the existence 

of the beautiful lotus — which is related to ‘similarity’, 
the sense of vati. So the whole sense is that the 
existence of the beautiful face is similar to that of lotus 
— . He adds that when 
the existence of two beautiful objects is known, their 
beauty and mutual similarity are also known by 
means of vyaujand. 

What is said in ‘ } holds true even in 

‘ ^TT^**^**^^ ; with the difference that the sabdabodha 
in this instance arises even without laksand — 
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In the expression the word 

conveys by laksand the idea which is 

related to sadrsya , the subordinate sense of the suffix 
vaii, by nirupitaiva ; the genitive suffix in asya means 
sambandhitva . Hence the subdabodlia has this form : — 

— the 

beauty of this object possesses the similarity cor- 
related to the beauty of lotus. Here the beauty of 
face and of lotus is known from the expression and 
this leads to the conception of the super-imposed 
identity between the similarity of the face and that 
of the lotus and through this, to the ultimate experience 
presenting similarity between the face and the lotus. 

Here also Nagesabhatta reviews Jagannatha’s 
explanation as incorrect. He argues that in cases of 
ra/hsuffix enjoined by the sutra — ‘ rT^ tfsta ’ — the suffix 
conveys by abhidha sadrsya only, just like iva, but by 
laksand the sense of prayojaka . So the word 
would mean by laksand which may 

be related to saundarya , the primary sense of the word 
Hence the explanation that the part 
in the word conveys by laksand the idea — 

SRT^^TRF?^ — is baseless. 

In the proposition ‘ 3*^3 * the instrumental 

case after the stem means nirupitatva which 

is related to the subordinate idea of the word 3 $^, 
viz., sadrsya . So the subdabodlia is — ‘ ^r^TR^PTcT- 
3*^’ — ‘face is identical with the object 
possessing similarity correlated to the lotus. Hera 
the explanation of the identity between face and 
object possessing similarity (g^3 an d is based on 

the well-known rule— ^OTf^R^OTOTf:. If we add the 
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* word to ‘ 3^3 9 would mean 

RR^snrn^T, which may be related to sadrsya — the sub- 
ordinate idea of the word 3 *^ 3 . Hence the whole 
sense would be — a 


In the example of upamd — 3RT3R2TTROT *3 — 

the word OTT means ; so the subdabodlia runs 

thus ^ . On the basis of this 

subdabodlia the similarity of one with the other is to 
be known afterwards by vyanjand or it is to be pre- 
sented by a mental (non-verbal) cognition. 

In the verse which contains upamd on the basis of 


qrfrr qm: ’ 11 

4 The mendicant wearing the kdtsdyu robe with his 
person besmeared with saffron-paste walks just like 
the twilight with soft sun-light and red clouds ’ — 
arises a cognition of identity between the mendi- 
cant possessing the saffron-paste, etc., and the 
object similar to the twilight possessing the soft 
sunshine, etc. Then arises another cognition on the 
basis of adhyavasdna presenting the identity between 
the adjuncts of mendicant and the twilight, which 
form the ground of their similarity. Thus the 
adjuncts become common to both and they are related 
to similarity — a part of the 3ense of the word sahodara 
— by prayojyatva. Thus Jagannatha has explained 
subdabodlia in almost all probable examples of upamd. 


If sadrsya. is not considered a separate category 
but only the common attributes of two or more 
similar objects, then the subdabodlia , Jagannatha 
says, is to be explained in these similes in a 
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slightly different manner. In the example ‘ 

’ the word conveys by Ink sand the pro- 

perties of lotus (sRrq^flrTW), and they are related to 
‘ sundaratva', the subordinate part of the sense of the 
word sundara \ so that the whole sense would be — 

qqqq;. In the proposition 
* the word conveys ‘similarity' 

which is nothing but the common attribute of the 
lotus and the face ; the lotus — the meaning of the 
word srtsr? — is related to the meaning of the word %% 
by* adheyatva and the sense of iva is related to 
sundaratva , the subordinate part of the meaning of 
the word by abheda , so that the whole sense 

would be ‘ 

In the proposition — i RR^sfarRf^Rqq RJR3C/ — the instru- 
mental case in the word means abheda as in 

the instance ‘ qRqq (qRqrftrerqqqrq; ), and that 

in the word means HT^Tqrpq (cor-relatedness), 

so that the verbal cognition would have this form — 

In the cases of luptopamds like ‘ ^Rr^T STWFPU’ 
the suffix kyah means dear a which is the common 
attribute of the upamdna and upameya . The word 
expressing upamana, viz., qnri, conveys by laksand 
the sense— ‘ 7 r1m ’— similarity with the woman, 
which is related to the idea CtcCtra , the sense of the 
suffix kyah , through prayojakatva if sddrsya is accepted 
as a separate category, or through abheda if sddrsya is 
nothing but the common attribute between upamdna and 
apameya ; and this sense of dear a is related to the 
other namartha RIsRRT, the visesya ; so the whole sense is 

rtcrri or qRuq^rwrc* 
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In this connection, Jagannatha mentions different 
views regarding upasargas and other nipatas. The words 
fT^r, etc., are mpdtas ; like upasargas they are dyotakas and 
not vdcakas , and their dyotakatva (as explained by the 
Vaiyakaranas) consists in that they are tdtparya - 
grdhakas (accessories to make one understand the 
intended sense) of the words with which they are 
associated. This is the view of the Vaiyakaranas. 
But the Naiyayika holds that some nipdtos like. ?q 
are vdcakas , though upasargas are accepted as 
dyotakas only ; and that every nipdta is not a 
dyotaka. But in this connection, ^Nagesabhatta 
asserts that all nipatas are dyotakas only, in view of 
the fact that in examples like Rrgrrfepqq qrqciT, the 
personal suffix te would convey the karma of the 
sdksdtkdra, viz., dayitd, only if the nipata ‘ sdksdt ’ is . 
accepted as dyotaka , and so nipdtatva is to be taken 
as the dyotakatcivacchedaka in all these instances; 
hence no nipdta can be taken to be vdcaka } 

Next to upamd Jagannatha elucidates upameyopamd. 

He considers that it is not a new 

U on a iy ie a° variety alahkC,ra but onl >' a variety of upamd. 
of upama. however defines it— 

^qvnq^rqqqR^qRHr^q ^q^gqjrqrqjrr — ‘ Upameyopamd 

is similarity of two objects standing in the relation of 
upamana and upameya with each other and this simi- 
larity is the main theme of a description resulting in 
the negation of a third similar object and becomes 
charming in its own way. 


1 ibid., p. 191. 
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He illustrates it by the verse — 

4 qngffc fwvur% ^ 

^Tcnrr% ! vnreffa €rgfT i 

srr^R ^ rr^rFpr ’ u 

‘Oh fair-eyed! you shine like moonlight and moonlight 
like yourself. Your eye resembles the lotus which 
also resembles your eye.’ In this instance both the 
moonlight and the damsel are described as standing in 
mutual relation as both upamdna and upameya ; so also 
the lotus and the damsel's eye. When one is compared 
to the other, it goes without saying that the other 
object resembles the first. The specific effort of 
comparing two objects with each other therefore results 
chiefly in the negation of a third similar object \ Here 
the common attribute is one and the same, viz., shining , 
though the objects described are transposed in the 
process of comparison. 

In the parasparopamCi — 

‘ cT-^fr VT3RTT 

‘You are tender as lightning and t he creeper-like lightning 
is as fair as yourself.' — The lightning and the damsel 
are described as both upamdna and upameya , but the 
common attributes in the two descriptions — tenderness 
and whiteness — are different. This mutual comparison 
on the basis of different common attributes in the 
parasparopamCi is described as not aiming at the 
negation of a third similar object. The upameyopamd 
however consists in the description of two similar 
objects, both upamanas and upameyas, on the basis of 
one common attribute with a view to the negation of 
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a third similar object, which is the chief source of 
charm. 1 


After Upameyopama, Jagannatha elucidates Ananvaya. 

He defines it thus — ' ■ 

Ananvaya. ’ 

Ananvaya consists in the description of similarity 
of one and the same object as upamOna and upameya, 
leading to the negation of a second similar object. 
From this definition it is clear that all descriptions of 
one and the same object as upamdna and upameya 
cannot come under the category of ananvaya, unless 
the main result, viz., the negation of a second similar 
object, is obtained. In the example — 


‘ fglr- 

*Tf?mmrT% i 

* The summit of the mountain covered with red and 
yellow flowers shines like the same enveloped erstwhile 
in the flames of forest-fire ’, the description of the 
same mountain in comparison with itself containing 
some special feature at a particular time, does not 
lead to the negation of a similar object; hence it is 
not an instance of ananvaya. 

Similarly in Kalpitopamd— 

‘ ^HTvffn 'TFr-vrrpT fetal ssep: i 

gqfsftfai'R jtIt ’ n 


1 ibid., pp. 196-198. 
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though one may make out the negation of a second * 
similar object, which actually exists, from the fact that 
the upamcina is a pure invention of the poet ; yet one 
and the same object is not described as both upamana 
and upameya and so it should not be mistaken for 
ananvaya. This idea is emphasized by the part of the 
definition — I 

Jagannatha illustrates ananvaya. by a verse taken 
from his famous Gahfjdlahari — 

vBTfffreg ; ?W9 smth ! ’ it 

‘There are in this three-fold world many sacred waters 
to purify all at once the worst sinners who have 
suffered much, but to receive heartily those whose 
actions are inexpiable, O mother ! you are ever ready 
like yourself’. Here the unique superiority of the 
Ganges-water is explicit. 

In the example — 

‘ 15 M mrara’tsr 

m=tn> 

?qr «TFT 3 ’ 11 

‘ In this world how many sacred waters are there l 
But as a matter of fact, on reflection, the divine 
Gamja (will be seen to) resemble Gahgd (herself) . 
The superiority of the Ganges to other rivers consists 
in her being of the nature of God Visnu and it is 
suggested by the particle in. In both ot these verses 
cited above, ananvaya resulting in the negation of a 
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.second similar object is an alahkara in view of the 
fact that it adorns and vivifies the chief idea, viz., 
the poet's great devotion to Goddess Ganges. 1 ’ But 
when it is a d/ivani, it ceases to be an alahkara. 
The ananvayadhvani is illustrated by a verse (found 
in the Bhd minivildsa ) — 

‘ Viv. igg q?gsr: 

qfafr fdroi 1 

% ?77I?=r I jpj'rjq > ,, 

‘The cuckoos were asked; all the adjoining trees 
were seen; Oh Mango tree! nowhere on this earth 
was discovered by the honey-drinking bee an object 
similar to you and different from you ’. Here the words 
*T and Tf suggest the ananvaya ; while in the 
verse taken from the Gaiif/dlaharT — 

< frnwfr qrfffmi wm rrfbfcrt 

3?iori grqfq ! ^q^Tsfv^r.l t 
qr sfrvr^: 

*g?-ti%STr ?r-r qtfqfvt: ’ n 

O Ganges ! say which river flowing from mountains 
had mounted the matted hair of Siva, the destroyer 
oi the three cities? By whom else had the foot of 
the Lord of Laksmi been washed with water ? 

O Mother! to which of these rivers could poets 
compare you— even distantly.? ’—many words suggest 
ananvaya which consists in the fact that the Ganges 
washing with her water the foot of Lord VisniTis 
comparable to herself and that she is second to none 
in greatness . 2 


ibid., pp. 203 and 204. 2 ibid., pp. 209 and 210 
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After ananvaya Jagann&tha explains the figure asama .„ 
Just like upama in examples of rupaka and 
Asama. d ipaka , asama, even when suggested, becomes 
a beautiful vehicle of ananvaya ; in such cases it is not 
a separate figure of speech. When it is vacya, it is 
a separate alahkdra in that it becomes the chief source 
of camatkdra. 

Asamalafikara consists in the complete negation of 
similarity of an object with all other objects. It is 
illustrated by the verse eulogising the Delhi emperor, 
Shah Jahan — V 

‘ jpiptJ not- 

fife ^CTf t 

sn: Hftif «rr nra*- 

«r awfir tvtr> ni: ’ u 

In this verse, the complete negation of similarity of 
the King with all other object-past, present and 
future — is emphasized ; hence it >|j|f asama. It is not 
an example for vpamdnaluptd ffpjwhich upamdna is 
not given), iht view of the faet||jfat in the former 
complete negation — SfWTi^<(^W 7 *p|^'dntended while in 
the latter no negation of upam&na;.®riewed. Moreover, 
in all upamSs' the description of s(||j|j^a leads to poetic 
beauty — camatkdra — and that beia^^mpletely negated 
in asama, it oannot be identified luptopama. 

It becomes an alahkdra not only ten it is expressed 
(vacya) but also when it is sugili|sd (vyjyamana) 
Jagannatha illustrates this by the ' 

‘ nR tsnjwfMr ngtrttw ! 

w nwn (pi i 

WnW : ^|p 

it w ft m «9 ftrfWt *§j|,« 
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/Oh lord of earth 1 white drawing comparison between 
you and any other person, I become speechless; so, 
do : not get angry with this poet (myself) that he is not 
describing you.' A second person like you among his 
creations did not find a place in the mind of the 
creator of the world, both animate and inanimate.’ 
In this verse the poet means that the king described 
is an incomparable person in that he could not find 
any body equal to him (the king). The idea of 
negation of a similar object in ail times and climes, 
which is not expressed by words, is suggested and it 
enhances the beauty of the main idea, the greatness 
of the king. 1 Hence it is vyangyasamalahkara. 


It also becomes a dhvani, which is of two kinds : 
(1) by the negation of upamdna, and (2) by 
^tfdhvanT t * ie negation of upatnd. The first is illus- 
trated by the verse — 


nfarcn nrpremfr - 
frrara i trfer tnr srcsft ’ u 


‘By poets who take delight in discriminating the real 
(sat) from the unreal (asat), the entire world is exhausted 
and oh tender lady 1 one like you happens to be taken 
into account, (only) when taking into account the creeper , 
in the sky and the like ’. Here the asamadhvani | 

1 The particle ^in the verse above expresses tbg|jj 
negation of padadhurana and not that of upamt Ingyj 
Hence it is called asamadhvani. Similarly, the perf<gft 
form when associated with expresses 

negation in past time only; yet it is called asan^g^^ 
view of the fact that the negation of upamdna M mi 
times can be well inferred from the expressed nefjjHpL 
in past time. JHIf 


f 
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consists In the suggestion of tbs Mention of a similar* 
object, which is effected by the upamflna being classed 
among non-existent objects. The eeeoad is exemplified 
by the verse — 

' WM«- 


wiftr » « 

‘The netherland is filled with AsurM; the heaven with 
Devas; the earth with men. Still to compare the 
heroes in Raghu’s family is an Impossibility .’ 1 

Uddharana is defined by Jagann&tha thus : — ‘ *TTOT- 

Udiharana. ^ <*** ^ 

^fh^rT^ yrr smmriw jippn »— if when 

a general class is mentioned a particular instance of it 
is described for easy understanding «q 4 the relation 
between such particular and general U further expressly 
stated, then it is uduharana. This is illustrated by the 
verse — 

T^r%sr wwffr i "*’**/■; 

sgw gw* n 

‘An object may possess many good qualities but it 
becomes undesirable for one defect, as in the 
of the garlic — the best of elixirs, with its nasty — p fl* ' oS 
The word iva is not used in this verse in the sense ef li 
sadrsya as in cases of uparnd. It conveys by lakfand the*f| 
sense of sdmdnyavisesabhdva, the relation between tbef|j 
general and the particular. Similarly, words liktJfi 
yathd and nidarsanam are found used in the examplsejl 
of udakarandlahkara. jH 

1 ibid., pp. 210-213. ’ ' ~dfl 
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. The Prdcinas argue that uddharana is nothing but 

Udaharana- '??? W ° rds like <w expre88 

a separate sad ; sya between two concrete objects 
alankara. ( vise^apaddrthas ) though the relation of 

sdmdnyavisesabhdva is known at the out- 
set. Agamst this view Jagannatha asserts that in the 
examples of uddharana words like iva do not convey 
the sense of sadrsya but convey sdmdnyavisesabhdva 
unhke in the examples of upamd. Jagannatha explains 
also the difference between arthdntaranydsa and udd- 
harana, thus : there are two ways in which the 
vise.savakydrtha substantiating the samdnyavakyartha can 
be distinguished— one in which the subject in the parti- 
cular proposition refers to a particular case with the 
predicate in general terms, and the other in which 
both the subject and the predicate in the particular 
proposition refer to particular cases. The first kind is 
uddharana. while the second is arthdntaranydsa. In the 
uddharana example — 

fap'^dl *n*frr’ J 

9 

the predicate ‘ PiP^ol wfit ’ conveys the idea of 
in general terms in respect of garlic, while the subject 
refers to a particular case. But in the instance of 
arthdntaranydsa a general statement is substantiated 
by a particular statement as in — 

‘ 5^ forpr: srjeft formg i 

*£*91 *1^ *T Odl’Wtifo tfl??: 

Here, in the illustrative statement the subject and 
predicate specify particular parallels. 
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If the reading should be changed into — » 

then the predicate would convey itf sente in a general 
manner — iTOW, Jagann&tha observes that this dis- 
tinction is a sufficient ground to distinguish uddharana 
from arthdntaranyasa ; and he retorts against the Fracinas 
that if this distinction is not accepted by them, they 
would have to classify prativastupamd under drstanta 
and atisayokti under rupaka and even the alahkdras 
like smarana , bhrdntimat and sandeha would have to be 
brought under arfhi upamd} 



After uddharana Jagann&tha elucidates smarana - 

_ _ lahkara . He defines it as — i 

Smaranalankara. ^ . v . . 

3 hi wr wm — 

4 Smaranalankara consists in the description of re- 
collection resulting from the impreetfien roused up by 
a knowledge of similarity It If illustrated by the 
verse found in the extant PrdndbH&mna— 




‘Alas! which king will not recollect the Pandava 
enraged at the sight of Khdmjava escaping from the j 
rising flames emitted from the fusillade of (fiery) 
arrows darted from the galloping gdndiva, when he 
looks at you who drove all your foes by the roaring 
sound of (your) brilliant bow drawn and bent by 
(your) two arms.' Here the smaranaiankdra consists in 
the description of a king’s recollection, at the sight of 
Prananarayana on the battlefield, of Arjuna who is known; 

• • •■ I -— -■ ; ' ■ ' ■-‘f : 

1 ibid pp. 213-216 ; pp. 472 and 473. | 
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•as an embodiment of heroism. It is called recollection 
in that it is produced by the impressions roused up 
by the knowledge of common attributes between Arjuna 
and Prananarayana, as fancied by the poet. It is called 
an alahkara in that it ornaments and gives life to the 
Kavirati (the poet s devotion to his patron), the main 
theme of this verse. It is argued that it may be a 
good example for the suggestion of ; but it is 
held that, like the smaranalankara, the becomes 
subordinate to the Kavirati and as such is only a 
* In some verses like — 

finSTT^T *TcVW! 

^facfniT 3^5?: WHiqdHn : \ 

WWW wrftr ’ u 

When the damsel went to her house from here and 
when she stayed there in the circle of eiders, I 
remember, her smiling lotus-like face with neck turned 
round and with eye-brows a . bit bent down ’ — 
remembrance is described as the result of impression 
roused up by anxiety (cinta) and not by the knowledge 
of sadrsya . Hence it is not an instance of smarana * 
lahkara . It cannot be called a bhava in that the latter 
is necessarily to be suggested. 

As in upamd , the common attributes, which 
form the basis of recollection, may be upadeya (men- 
tionable), anupddeya (unmentionable) or upadeyanupddeya 
(both mentionable and unmentionable) and on the basis 
of these differences, different varieties of smarandlahkara 
can be mentioned. 1 

1 ibid pp. 216 and 217. i 
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Rupaka heads the list of alank&ra* involving the* 
idea of abheda. It has been defined 

its definition* ^ n 

u: * — Rupakdlahkdra is an explicit and 
positive identification of the object of comparison ( upa - 
meya) with the standard of comparison ( upamana ), 
the determinant ( avacchedaka ) of the upameyata (the 
state of being the object of comparison) being specifi- 
cally kept in view ; and it becomes an alankara when 
it beautifies something else. Jagann&tha explains the 
purpose of each part of the definition, as follows : 
the phrase in the definition^-t^rtWW^^^^Hd^— 
differentiates rupaka from the alank&ras of apahnuti , 
bhrantimaU atisayokti and nidarsand i in apahnuti the 
upameyatavacchedaka is negated in the upameya ; 
in bhrdntimat, the causes of bhrfinti obstruct the know- 
ledge of the existence of the upameyatavacchedaka in 
upameya ; in atisayokti and nidarianfo upameyatavacche- 
daka is not at all known, since both involve sadhyava • 
sdnalaksand . The word * ftrflglfW * in the definition 
differentiates rupaka from utprekfd which involves 
sambhdvand (probability) and not niicaya (certainty). 1 


Rupaka is classified into three-HWm**, 

and , the first again divided into 

ItS fication the second into 

and and the third into 

and 

as the following table shows 


ibid., pp. 224 and 225. 
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qrrerr- ip:- 

<D (2) (3) (4) I I 


(5) (6) (7) (8) 

This eight- fold classification of rupaka has been accepted 
by Mammatabhatta* Jagannatha illustrates all these 
varieties and we shall presently take up the illustration 
of the in the verse — 



g*# ! imfa ’ u 

‘There is no doubt, Oh beautiful, in the fact that you 
are the moon-lit night with the full moon as your face, 
with the bright moon-light as your white garment 
and with stars as purely white pearls Here the 
lady addressed is identified with rQkd by the statement 
* (**) fWT 9 and the adjectives substantiate on the 
basis of super-imposition this identification in every 
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Of all these varieties the variety — — ' 
deserves our notice. It is illustrated by verses which 
contain one Gropa (superimposition) as the basis of 
another, and it is in this sense that it is called VWRd •, 
and it is known as sli§ta in that the substantiating 
statement involving superimposition employs equi- 
vokes. The variety of <nST%lf|sq||Hftnt is illustra- 
ted by the verse — 


‘ This king pleases people, as the moon of the kuvalaya 
(the circle of earth and lilies), the of serpents — 
sesa — by virtue of ksamadhrti (by possessing patience 
and by bearing earth) and a lake which is 
kamalavasa (the seat of LaksmI and of lotuses) ’. 
Here the identifications of the king with the moon, 
with the &esa and with the lake on the basis of 
superimposition are based on verbal identification 
through equivokes like 

It is objected that by sle$a the identity of 


Objection I 
raised. 


Superimposition, two idea8 a8 conveyed by one ex * 
a n eces sary fac- P res810n is known even without 

tor in rupaka : superimposition — Gropa — so much so 
raised ° ° n * that there is no Gropa leading to 

another Gropa, in the verse — qniOTORJ- 
WWHTh etc. ; and that nobody would accept the 
view that knowledge of identity or identification is 
superimposition, in view of the fact that instances of 
atisayokti involve only identification on the basis of 
the suppression of upameya (ftwfltUWH,) without any 


1 ibid., p. 234. 
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•superimposition. The slesa in the expression 
generates only a knowledge of identity between the 
two ideas — STCterrwp* and and on the basis 

of this knowledge of identity may arise another 
knowledge of the identity of two objects — the king 
and the lake — the substrata of these identified 
properties. So there is no chance of arriving at the 
knowledge of superimposition of the two objects— 'the 
king and the lake — on the basis of another super- 
imposition of the two ideas— and 
Hence it is no instance of t 


Jagannatha meets this objection easily by saying 
that on the basis of the knowledge of 
^anwered* ^entity the tw0 properties — ^$*973*4*4 
and SRfaWp* — arises a superimposition 
of the identity of these two properties which leads 
to the euperimposition of the two substrata — the 
king and the lake — so that there is one superimposi- 
tion based on another, in this example of rupaka , as 
explained in its definition. 


Even in the case of 

*raT * — the king is the moon with the moonlight of 
good heart — the superimposition of the moon on the 
king is based on the identification of the two properties 
— and — resulting from a superimposition’ 

of the identity of candrikcl on saujanya . 

Again, an objection is raised in instances of rupaka 

Objection H. Iike involving 

* compounds, thus : in the karmadharaya 

compound — — W ithin 
the compound — —sa ujanya is related 
to candrikd by abheda when saujanya is taken as 
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the adjunct of candrikd, MA'-iflha knovU^i n f„ 

candrikd possessing the , WW» — j iy 

-cannot establish the metaphor tbgfc tbg.blBg |< Identi- 
cal with the moon. There it » —flllr Accepted 
rule that the conception of a thing related to A as 
identical with a thing related to 9 results in the 
conception of A’s identity with B 

irerrir^: ’ i According to tbit rule, the 
knowledge of candrikd (the vUtfjr* in tH> com po u nd) 
as identical with saujanyu (the Tilif pi) i — uj., the 
conception of candrikd, belonging to A* vi*., Candra 
as identical with saujanya, belonging to B, vi*., Raj an 
results in the conception of A’l (Candra' s) identity 
with B (Rajan). The conception of candra as 
identical with rajan is only a rdjarupaka and not a 
candrarupaka. So also in all CMOS of 
involving compounds one superlmpoaMoa cannot be 
explained as substantiating another tupottmposition. 

Even in the example of 

-teited above ‘ gfowflfawaA \ eto.— the statement 

* 5'^ ■ "twr srfa ’ clearly indicates the rdkdrupaica, 
but the other statements r JjftllWlflAlWIlX \ «to., enptofc 
the identity of the pearls with stars, eto., and not the 
identity of stars with pearls, so muoh so that these 
identifications of tdrd, candrikd and purtyacandra as 
visesyas with mauktika, d humid miuka and vadana as 
visesanas do not help the identification of eundarl with 
rdkd. It has already been said that in the rupakd- 
■lahkdra the upameya should be known as identical with 
upamdna — ‘ awra i sitnl 

und not the upamdna as identical with upameya. 
Hence the explanation of rupaka in the examples cited 
*bove is unsatisfactory. 
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, This objection is answered as follows: — The 

relation of abheda connects the adjunct 

^answered ( l ^ l ' ,u,4 0 wifch the chief concept 

(vise§ya) in rupaka : — — here 
mukha, the visesya , is known as possessing identity 
of which candra , the visesana , is the correlative (prati- 
yogin). In the same way, in the example ‘ ’ 

the abheda with candra as its pratiyogin is known, 
though mukha becomes an adjunct of candra . The 
-difference lies only in the uisesanavisesyabhdva between 
mukha and candra. In either case is mukha the anu- 
yogin of the relation abheda and candra the pratiyogin : — 
i.e., from the statement Ep ? with mukha as 

visesya , the sabdabodha arises in the form — 

and in the compound 4 ’ with 

mukha a9 an adjunct of candra the verbal cognition 
has the form — Similarly 
from fFSTT, the sabdabodha arises thus : 

4 {^M\ Mi 5ft y ; this knowledge leads 

to another with saujanya as visesya , abheda as its 
relation with candrika as pratiyogin ; and the latter 
becomes the basis of candrarupaka with candra as the 
pratiyogin and rajan as the anuyogin of the abheda . 
So also in the verse — € 5 etc., the maukti- 

kas y etc., are the anuyogins of abheda with taras , 
etc., as its pratiyogin. Such a knowledge, as explained 
above, substantiates the raka-rupaka with Sundari 
{damsel) as the anuyogin of abheda and the rdkd as 
its pratiyogin } 


1 ibid., pp. 235-237. 
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On this topic Nagetabh&Uft tUKKKfKi opinions. 

According to MM iSSL, rifk* 
Different views is of two ki u jb U M o— * iW*A~ 
on rupaka. ^ fom#r 

from which rises a verbal oo|l>ttlM' ttwkha at 

* * if*’ t ' ‘ <: " ' : 

vise§ya, candra as vise$ana and flMMf Ifc samaorpa ^ 
and the latter, in the compounds tth§ . * from 

which candrabheda with mukha M candra as 

visesana and abheda as sani9argQt ii-ISOWB through 
arthdpaiti (presumption) or anumd *# |MdMiee) ; and it 
is on the basis of this artharupoka tbit tho 4 ’ 

is called candrarupaka with tht rellttdtt Abheda having 
candra as pratiyogin and mukha M 0M000n« It can 
also be said on the authority of tkft- fifcWbh&syakara 
Nagesabhatta continues, that th# Compound 
belongs to the type called which has the 

first component part conveying the chief fts&se of the com- 
'*■ pound ; and thus, there would be no d ^M j ^ ly in explaining 
candrarupaka in the instance 4 Some others 

^like Mammatabhatta explain examples like 

5^^*:, taking the description of flB^. : vith candra 
either as its anuyogin or as its 

tion of rupaka runs thus^ 4 ; 

and this definition is so comprth||^p|gfc:jM to embrace 
even instances with upauUlna M tbf -lilpoffin of abheda} 
After dealing with another inde p e nd ent classifica- 
tion of paramparitar^0M into padartha- 
Verbal cogni- rupaka and vdkj/OjffAarupaka in 
tions in the su i ta ble illustrations, Jagannatha 
r^aka. 68 explains sdbdabodha file instances of 
rupaka. In Vyaataprayogas like ‘S^r 
■ggy:’ the word candra d en oting upamtfua conveys by 
1 Basagahgadharavy&khyd, ibid,, pp> O? and 238. 


ml 4W*A~- 

■Mb«ee«t 


M mmaarga ; 
'HIT) ’ from 


^•samples like 
H. with candra 
His defirn- 

IIWhW#:’ 5 


examples of 
rupaka. 
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•$firopaIak§and the sense — Wlfftgwiq, — that which pos- 
sesses the properties of candra — which is related to 
mukha through abheda . Hence the sdbdabodha is — 

— face is identical with what possesses 
J;he properties of the moon. This is the view of the 
Praclnas , including the Alahkdrasarvasvakara. Though 
the same sdbdabodha is arrived at even in examples 
of upama, the difference between rupaka and upama is 
maintained by the Vaiyaiijanikdbhedabodha (i.e.), by the 
knowledge of identity between upamana and upameya 
through vyanjand (suggestion) consequent on the 
employment of laksand . Since abheda is cognised by 
vyahjand , its knowledge cannot be sublated by any 
contradictory cognition. 


The Navlnas including Appayya Diksita explain 
the sdbdabodha in a slightly modified way: abheda is 


known even without the help of lak§ana in instances 
of rupaka on the basis of the rule — 

The acceptance of iaksana by Praclnas makes it very diffi- 
cult for one to distinguish rupaka from upama . Generally 
in the instances of upamitasamdsa — g# upama 

is recognised and in those of visesanasarndsa — g^sfr? 


vaxv/av/ t W//VMVU. , «uu a* uuv uu»aiapaud3 111 jjU LII 

instances convey ideas by laksand, no point of difference 
between upama and rupaka could be established. 

Moreover, statements involving negation — g^T *T 
, ajfog W5JT face is not similar to the 
moon, but it is moon itself — negate similarity and this 
militates against the validity of the Praclnas’ view 
here. Again, according to the Praclnas’ view, 
the word candra in the first of the statements — 

snwmfts 

conveys by lak§ana candrasadfsa, so that the second 
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and third propositions would read — 3 ** ^3* • 
sift 3 — involving a self-contradiction. 

The sense of the negative particle nan cannot be 
connected with the suggested idea, abheda, since 
at the time of nan-paddrthajndna — (the knowledge 
of the sense of nan) — arises no knowledge of the 
suggested sense, abheda. The abhedajMna, as explained 
by the Pracinas, is an ahdryajMna — supposititious 
cognition — arising on the will of the speaker when 
he has a contradictory knowledge. Moreover, how 
can the knowledge of the suggested Bense, abheda , 
arise on the basis of the secondary sense of the word 
(viz., ? Nowhere is it known that the 

knowledge of the identity between two objects with 
their common characteristic as the adjunct leads to the 
knowledge of the identity of those two objects with 
their particular characteristics as the adjunct. Though 
we have an experience of the identity between pot 
and cloth with dravyatva — substanceness — as the adjunct, 
we can well experience their non-identity with ghatatva 
(potness) and patatva (clothness) as adjuncts. The 
knowledge of the identity of two objects may lead to 
the knowledge of the general and special properties 
of those objects, just as in ‘ «urHl ’ the knowledge 
of the identity of ‘ current ’ with * bank ' results in that 
of the former's properties — coldness, purity, etc., — 
being ascribed to the latter. 

•' \ 

So also in the verse — \ 

< from gw ftra i 

gmaffr i r stars n mm: * ti 

there arises first the knowledge of identity of 
( kindn ess) with (nectar) and then the knowledge of 
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as related to the dv (sprinkling), which is after- 
wards known as related to tftas (life) as the cause 
of aeka. In the example — 

* ^ » 1 

the pracinas say that prayojyatva or abheda, the sense 
of the instrumental case in the word * n i * 41 *Tui * 
is related to sadrsya, a part of the laksya sense of 
the word— ^ ), 80 

that the verbal 

cognition has the form — 4 

this (king) is identical with one possessing the 
•imilarity of the ocean due to depth ; or 1 

’—the king is identical with the 
person possessing the property, viz., depth of the 
ocean. The Navinas explain the relation abheda without 

adopting laksana, thus — in^tftaW^JtaisssnjSrtrfwi: the 

king is identical with the ocean due to depth (with 
the ocean created in the poet’s mind by the conception of 
depth). They say that the and are the 

poets mental creations — antafykaranaparinamas— and as 
such, may be well identified with the objects well- 
known in the world. Hence the knowledge of identity 
between and SJ* is explained. Or the instru- 
mental case in the word ‘ nrMtfoi ’ convpys by laksana 
the idea ‘ \ just like by the ablative 

case in ‘ so that the verbal cognition has 

this forrn-iTR^^iHvil-UfliHil+l^^iJim??:— the (king) is 
identical with the ocean which is presented as adjunct 
in a knowledge produced by the knowledge of depth. 

When the vi§aya and visayin are expressed by words 
in the same case— SUHlfWl — abheda ia a sajhsarga 

only. In the example ‘ \ the verbal cognition is 
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, Parinama is defined thus— ‘fWft 

P&ripama: it. " *■«»’- 

definition. Parina mdlahka r a is that in which 

upamana is doing its function in the 
context not independently — not in its own capacity — 
but in the capacity of the upameya.’ The main 
difference between rupaka and parinama consists in that 
in rupaka upameya is identified through superimposition 
with upamana, while in parinama upamana is identified 
with upameya through superimposition with some 
definite purpose in the context. 

Parinama is illustrated by the verse— 


* May the new Tamala of God Hari on the bank of 
the Jumna,, the daughter of the Sun-god, ' destroy all 
my sufferings ! I have been foolishly wandering 
without rest all over this boundless world which 
contains a route only to the wild forest of sense-objects 
In this verse the tamala tree— the upamana— is identi- 
fied with Hari-r the upameya—, so that it is described 
as capable of relieving the speaker from his sufferings 
in this world. 1 

The verbal cognition arising from the example of 

ma7 be thUS de8cribed =— the expression 
SRnitw: is explained as fWtauwwi: having abheda as 
the relation between upameya and upamana with Hari 
as pratiyogin and tamala as anuyogin. So also in 


1 ibid., p. 248. 
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« • 

the example involving a $amdsa — * n 

the Sabdabodha is thus — 4 

In the example of rupaka — 4 <IT*r ^'qr^qi Hj—vacas. 
is the anuyogin of abheda and sudha is the pratiyogin, 
so that the verbal cognition has the form — 

. Thus the distinction is maintained 
in the sabdabodha arising from passages involving 
parindma and rupaka . 

In the vyadhikarana instances of parindma like 
4 gnffrregT * the instrumental case in the word 

4 STR^fa 9 conveys abheda ; so the sabdabodha arising 
therefrom has the form 
In each cases of rupaka like-t- 

• JIJRTWTT V 


a 

the sabdabodha has the following form— 

since it has the sarasirupaka . 1 

Parindma sometimes becomes a dhvani and it it 
illustrated by the verse — 

Parinama— A 

a dhvani. ‘ rawr i 

jwm %»r *r ’ ti 

‘ By whom, except my friend, the moon, an ocean 
of great beauty, will my unbearable anguish be 
quenched ? ’ Here the speaker, a forlorn lover, viewt 
the moon as identical with the face of his beloved 


1 ibid., pp. 252 and 253. 


1 
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.and it is only in this, capacity that the moon is 
viewed as the cause of cooling the heat of love 
in the speaker. Here the suggestion consists in the 
identification of the moon with face, with a view to 
cooling the speaker’s anguish. This variety is known as 

The other variety — 

— is illustrated by the verse — 

* <ti«t ! ! f% *T y g rrorgfWfr • 

‘Oh wanderer! fool 1 Why do you suffer? Pray to 
reach the payodhara (the cloud and the breast of the 
damsel), so that you can cool yourself 1 ’ Here the 
cloud, though full of water, is not capable of cooling 
the heat of the lover, so it is identified with the 
breast of the damsel with a definite purpose. This 
suggestion is based on the ambiguous word 5 

so it is called sabdasaktimula . 1 

After parinama, Jagannatha deals with the figures 2 
of sasandeha, bhrantimat and ullekha 

Itedefinitio^ which are omitted here ’ After them 

apahnuti is taken up for elucidation. It is 

defined thus : — ‘ 

STOI*I?in[RWf*rcsfik — apahnuti is that in which along 
with the negation of the — the deter- 

minant of upameyatd — there is superimposition of 
the identity of the upameya with upamdna.’ In this 
figure the virodha— antagonism— of the determinants of 
and STOPTCIf is known ; and this fact marks 
its distinction from rupaka. 


1 ibid., p. 256. 

• vide ibid., pp. 256-277. 
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It is divided into and ; and the* 

ftfeiqq variety is illustrated by the verse taken from 
the Bhaminivildsa, (II, 76): — 

4 *rm for * grot w wNiw 
^ ^ ^RSdfpiffW I 
ift 

f*m: 1 II 

‘The eyes of the beautiful damsel are not merely blue 
and white in appearance but they are evidently poison 
and nectar ; otherwise, how do the youth swoon and 
joy when her eyes fall upon them ? * Here sydmasitatva 
(both blueness and whiteness) iof the eyes is negated 
and garaldmrtatva (both poisbnness and nectamess) 
is superimposed on them, with^ til© ^explanation of a 
reason. Hence it is hetvapahnutu In this example 
the negation of is effected by a separate 

sentence involving the particle ftaft, and the super 
imposition of the upamdnatddrupya, by another. Hence 
there is vakyabheda (sentence-split) which need not be 
taken here as a serious defect. But in instances having 
Words like for^ 3 WT, %^WTi these two factors of 
apahnuti (negation and superiraposition) are referred to 
in one and the same sentence. 

On the basis of these two factors apahnuti 
admits of many varieties ;t^ 1) with the negation of 
upa?neyatavacchedaka preceding the superimposition of 
upameya 's identity with \ upamana ; (2) and the 

reverse. Under these two varieties may come several 
hub-varieties— (1) the negation may be effected by 
words and superimposition may be inferable and 
(2) vice versa ; (3) both may be known from words, 

(4) both may be inferable; (5) both may be vidheyas— 
to be predicated ; and (6) both may be anwiddyas—* 
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* already known. In the first line of the verse taken 
from the Bhaminivildsa , (II, 74) cited as an instance of 

wHmtusfa — 

this is not smile but the naturally beautiful blossoming 
{of the creeper) ' the negation of the damsel's smile 
that it is, not smile precedes the superimposition of the 
blossoming of the creeper on the smile ; both negation 
and superimpositiomare known from words constituting 
two sentences and they are predicated 




In the second line of the verse — 

. 4 w- i 

a fool calls (this) ‘face'; this is a lily with sweet 
fragrance , since the person who takes the upameya 
viz., the face, for the ‘face of the damsel’ is called 
a fool , it is implied that it is not face ; hence the 
negation of the upameyatavacchedaka is only implied 
(artha), while the superimposition of upamanaiadrupya 
is explicit (sdbda). The other facts — the vakyabheda 
(the sentence-split), vidheyatva , etc., — are all the same 
as in the former instance. 

In the fourth line of the verse — 

4 this is a beautiful creeper bent down by a swarm 
of bees ; it is not a damsel ’ — the superimposition 
of the beautiful creeper on the damsel as identical 
precedes the negation of upameyatavacchedaka in the 
upameya ; and both are known from words and 
predicated in two separate propositions. In the verse — 
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sr ft jflflfal toll WWW* ’ # 

‘A serpent is placed by the creator in the mouth, 
of the wicked under the pretext of their tongue; 
otherwise how do people not survive when they are 
bitten by it and have nothing to save them (a spell or 

a saving device) ’-both negation and superimposition 

are only implied in one and the same sentence a 
as such, they are not predicated. 

The word adflmmm q ; in the definition is to be 
understood in the sense of that which becomes the 
object' of an aharyaniscaya. This marks we e 
distinction between apahnuti and the bhrantxma an 
sasandcka alankaras. Bhrdntirmt is based upon an 
anaharyaniscaya (based on some defects of the o server, 
etc.), presenting an object as identical with its similar 
ode and sasandehdlahkara is based on a 11 1 0 tu 
cognition different from mscaya, a certainty a 
sambhavana (supposition), both based on similari y. 

\ After apahnuti, Jagannatha elucidates 
which he defines thus 
Utpreksa— its m srftrem 

definition. ^ 

TTyft^l «n nawmgfttin — ‘ Utpreksa is the fanciful sup- 
position of one thing as another, while the two thing, 
afe known to be really different; or it is the fancifu 
supposition of a thing as having an attribute whic 
is really known not to belong to it. In the or ™ e 
case, such a supposition rests upon connection with a 
. charming attribute belonging to the other thing ; an 
- in the latter case, it rests upon connection W1 
charming attribute coexistent with the f ancied attnbujjy 

1 ibid., pp. 27® and 279. .fj| 
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•_ *TIm purpose of each part of the definition is explained 
||. to fist. II The part— ‘ afirwft’T sftRWT ’ — makes clear 
thought — sambhdvand — is ahdrya (suppositi* 
iml - toil). In the instance— 

ife’ * toftawwg ! wi iren* — 

Sf- king of extraordinary valour I I consider you the 
||| towjpd Narayana', there arises a kind of supposition 
H (apd not a valid knowledge) of the vydpti (invariable 
tttoCOBU tance ) between extraordinary valour and 

5 wSrdyanatva, and on the basis of this supposition 
pjL. arises another about the great probability of the 
ip person in question being Narayana — 1*1*1 nwtft 
This second supposition is not ahdrya, in 
gb stow of: the fact that no knowledge to the contrary 
hu arisen ; but in the examples of utpreksa , the 
k imposition is characterised as ahdrya , by the phrase— 
JTftwPT. The same part of the definition 
£• i«|plain8 the difference of utpreksa from the figures of 
$fUKtudeha and bhrdntiuiat in that the latter do not 
> vWoduce an ahdryajndna . 

i The part — — points out that, in 
£ U&preksd, supposition is based on the common attributes 
| v |*f the upavieya and upamana ; so instances without 
^flich common attributes are to be differentiated from 
£ those of utpreksa . The word indicates the 

* important position of utpreksa in a kdvya in view of 
p the fact that the best cases of utpreksa are delightful 
Keteations of good poetic fancy. Dry sambhdvand$ f 
Il f lamenting vi$ayas and visayins with common attributes. 
Efneh as ‘imr: vfo&Wk ’— do not therefore 

|^pmetitute utprek^&lankaras. The word in th^ 

shows its difference from rupaka based on 
ityjpmiscaya* 
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Utpreksd is of two kinds : — (1) dkarmyufpreksd in 
which the supposition of the identity 

c ass ca ion. 0 j v {^ aya y^th vipiyin, and (2) dharmot- 

prek$d in which the supposition of vi$aya as possessing 
the property of visayin through som« relation involving 
difference. These two varieties are kept in view in 
the definition of utpreksd . 

Each of the two varieties adhiits of further 
classification— (1) vacyd , and (2) pratiyamdnd . The 
vdcyotprek§d is to be found in examples with words — 

*r|f t etc., indicating utpreksd ; 
and the pratiyamdnotprek§d in those in which the 
conditions of utpreksd are expretted by words, but the 
idea of sambhavana is suggested. And instances 
without the conditions of utprek^cL, such as the 
common attributes of the vi§aya and visayin , are mere 
&\x'ppqsitions~sa?nbhdvandmdtramr^ ^-and - not cases of 
utpreksd lahkar a. 

These two varieties— vdcyd and pratiyamdnd — admit 
of three sub-varieties — (l) (2) and 

(3) Each of these has a good number of 

varieties when the object fancied is taken to be a jatu 
guim, kriyd , dravya , etc. If they are viewed either 
as a hetu or a phala , they are called or 

Jagannatha illustrates the jdtisvarupotpreksd by 
the passage taken from his Yamundvarnandkhydyikd — 

Here the Ganges, the upameya , is 
supposed to be identical with the object possessing 
the generality — bhujatva (handness)— vis., bhuja of th«*j 
Himalaya. Hence it is called 
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The Ganges naturally possesses the attributes white 
colour, coolness, tendency to fall down (^X^r), and 
the quality of entering into the heart of the ocean 
and in order to base the sambhavana 
on those attributes, they are said to exist in 
the upamana — the hand of the Himalaya. The first 
two attributes — and — are not described here, 

because they are naturally found in the Himalaya ; 
the last two — and — can be said 

to exist in the hand on the basis of phalotpreksd 
contained in the part — To 
search for his son Mainaka in the heart of the 
ocean is impossible without his stretching out his 
hand into the ocean. So the two attributes — 
and — of the .upameya, the Ganges, are 

by means of abhedddhyavasdna identified with those of 
the upamana, the hand of the Himalaya. The phalot- 
preksd mentioned above does not debar this passage 
from becoming an instance of the jdtisvarupotpreksd , 
in that the former prepares the ground — the common 
attributes between the upamana and upameya — for the 
latter. This example is also characterised by ‘the 
absence of nigarana (suppression) of the upameya, some 
attributes being described and some undescribed. 

Jagannatha illustrates other varieties as well and 
makes a final remark that all these varieties, though 
acceptable to the Praclnas, do not deserve such a high 
place a 9 the three varieties — and 

tqphtn . 1 
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After the classification of the utprekgS, Jagannatha ' 
gives the views on utprek^a of some 
Others views p r acinas, chiefly Mammatabhatta and 

SLSSBL ,a Rii yy aka - In al1 kind8 of utprek§a r 

the relation betw mu upameya and 
upamana is abheda only. In the examples of dharmi - 
svarupotprek§a like * 3^ 9 — * I fancy your face as 

the moon ’ — the relation between the face and the moon 
is identity. In the example of dharmasvarupotpreksu — 
amt ‘ 1 fancy even saints are infatuated 

with this (Damayantl) ’ — the behaviour of saints, (the 
upamana which is not mentioned here) is identified 
with infatuation by means of adhyavasdna. In the 
famous example of ufprek§a — 1 

sttw# ’ — the sabdabodha is explained, following 

mainly the . vaiyakaranas, thus— TO* 

— the painting which ha* got body as its 
karman and darkness as its kartf 19 the chief object 
of utpreksd (fancied supposition). This supposititious 
knowledge cannot be said to presort lepanakartriva 
(being the agent of painting) as related to darkness, 
the pralhovidntdrtha (the sense of the stem with nomi- 
native suffix), through dsryatva , (a relation involving 
bheda) in view of the fact that the sense of being the 
agent (kartrlva) is conveyed by the dkhydtapratyaya , 
always as an adjunct of kart f, kartftvavisista kcirtr 
being the sense of dkhydtapratyaya. Nor can it present 
the agent of painting as related to prathamdnfdrtha 
through abheda , since the sense of dkhydtapratyaya , 
viz., the agent (of painting), js always related to. the. .j 
sense of dhdtu (root), which is the chief concept j 
(mukhyavi$e§ya) in the sabdabodha . Similarly in j 
1 ' — the sabdabodha has the form— 1 Wj> J 

—the showering vrhid|i| 

- ’ ; : 5 $| 
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‘has got the sky as its kartr (agent) and the black 
unguent as its karman (object) is the chief object of 
utprekqd. In both instances cited above, the upameya, 
the spread of darkness, is not expressed by any word 
but suppressed ; so also the nimiitadharmas like syarni- 
karatva are not expressed. Hence these are instances of 



Mammatabhatta defines utpreksd thus — 


w wrenwfrN rr hJr ^ i— 


utpreksd is supposition of the upameya as any of its 
similar objects. He adds a note in connection with 
the above example — ‘ ’ — ‘ 

This indicates well that in all 


cases 


of utpreksd there is the sambhavana of upameya as 
upamana , be it dharmin or dharma . 


In a review of the views of the Pracinas, Jagan- 
natha points out some defects therein. 

Jagannatha s Their statement that the relation 
criticism on , . , ^ 

the Pracinas’ between and visa yin, in the 

views. supposition is abheda , cannot be 

accepted, in view of the fact that 
abheda need not always be the relation. In the 
instance — — the relation may be 
one involving bheda also. In the example — 1 ’ — 

the object of supposition is not lepana (painting) but 
lepanakartriva (the agency of painting) which is fancied 
as existing in darkness . The personal suffix in 9 * 

conveys which is interpreted as nothing but the 
action of the agent It is related to ‘ darkness ' con- 
veyed by a substantive with the nominative case-suffix 
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•sense of the words like viz., sambhdvand, fo 

vidheya to be predicated. Otherwise utprek§d would 
have been accepted in statements like 
in which there is no expression to convey the uddesya 
without which no utpreksa can be conceived of. 

Ruyyaka in his Alahkarasnrvasva defines adhyava- 
sdya thus ‘ ftMqftTUuVllft ^ nftMfaflqftuft sgTOTTO: 

Adhyavasaya consists in the experience of identity of 
visayin with visaya by means of the suppression of the 
latter. He classifies it into two — siddha and sadhya : 
the siddha is that which gives prominence to the 
suppressive thing that is superimposed ( adhyavasita ) r 
while the sadhya gives prominence to the process of 
suppressive superimposition. The first constitutes 
Atisayokti and the second, Utpreksa. Utpreksa is 
illustrated by the example— 

‘W to 

sre tot sjsrfcegwfat i 

II 

‘ This is the place where one anklet of yours dropped 
by you on earth was seen by me while I was searching 
you — the anklet observing silence as if by the pain of 
separation from your lotus-foot’. Here utprekgd con- 
sists in the supposition of pain as the cause of the 
silence of the anklet, a supposition based on the con- 
ception of silence as identical with the noiselessness of 
the anklet, by means of adhyavasdna. This utpreksa is 
called abhedagarbha in that it is based on the adhyava- 
sdna of the identity of the silence with noiselessness. 
In the example of dharmotprekqd — ftrotffa tufts#! ft — 
the supposition of darkness as the agent of painting 
is based on its spreading which has been suppressed. 
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This explanation of utpnkqA by Ruyyuk* is , 
characterised by J agann&tha as — If-contrudtctory, In 
the example— 4m — the supposition of pete does 

not present abheda, and the a dAp a i WS tf tfat fwen ts 
the identity of silence with the Boieetowpow of the 
anklet leads only to atisayokti in view M the fact that 
the visaya — noiselessness of the •akiut“"“i* suppressed 
by the visayin— silence. Moreover, ftteoee i* considered 
by Ruyyaka to be the very basis (aiiuitta) of utpreksd, 
and not the object of utpreksd. In the instance — fo*"Ttfta — 
Ruyyaka has said, the adhyavatd po ; of lepana has 
the idea of vydpana suppressed. ft is therefore 
$iddhavi§aya and as such would bO^OO example of 
atisayokti and not of utpreksd, aooovdtBg to him. The 
statement that vydpana is the nimlt^lm/kaHrtvotprekfd 
debars vydpana from being the of utpreksd. 

Hence Jagannatha concludes that Bfci$yaka’s explana 
tion of utpreksd is not at all satisfactory. 

Jagannatha further remarks t|mj||J§^jyyaka’s con 
ceptidn of adhyavasdna itself is fundtalm&tally defective. 
He raises a vital question : what kdjplfpf adhyavasaya 
is to be explained in the example — ■* 

where the visaya is not etimtabssed but ex 
pressed? Moreover, he asserts that' ipie is no suffi 
cient' reason to accept the s&dhyavat&tA that had been 
explained by Ruyyaka in the exwpptos of utpreksd,, 
mainly because there is no scope for adopting adhya 
vasaya, (a variety under lakfand), in the predicates of 
the instances of utpreksd. It has already been said 
that in the cases of dhar my utpreksd there arises a 
supposititious ( ahdrya ) kind of verbal cognition presenting 
the identity between vigayin and vigaytt, even without 
making use of lakgand. In the example of hetutpre kgd 
fofcvpwrfow tgjJfog,— the ablative om* conveys het* 
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.to which the sense of the stem viz., is. related 

as an adjunct through abheda, and the idea of hetu is re- 
lated to sambhavand, the sense of iva, through prayojyatva, 
so that the sabdabodha will have the form — 

If the ablative case does not mean 
hetu but only prayojyatva, then nirupitalva (correlated- 
ness) is the relation between the senses of the stem 
and the suffix and the sense of the suffix, prayojyatva, 
is related to sambhavand through dsrayatva, so that the 


sabdabodha has this form : — f 


In the instance of phalotpreksd — 


usrnraR fog q yw i yji ; 


the dative case in the word ‘WtfffotnV expresses 
phala to which the prakrtyartha— the sense of the stem— 
is related through abheda ; and this phala is again related 
as an adjunct to sambhavand, the meaning of the word 
fog, through sddhanatva ; so the whole verbal cognition 
will be thus— ‘ \ i n all these 

instances, utpreksd is to be mainly associated with the 
visayin which is the vidheya after which it is generally 
named. So in the example— ‘ — 

utpreksd is associated with pain (duhkha) as existing in 
the anklet ; but it is called by the name of the hetu — 
— in view of the fact that the former ie the 
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• • 

After utprek$d Jagannatha elucidates atiioyokti., 
He defines it as — * foNNt ftwi- 

definiti on ’ — Atisayokti consists 

in the statement of atiiaya Which is 
nothing but the suppression of visaya. The suppression 
lies in the fact that the word expressing visayin 
conveys by laksann the visaya as possessing the special 
property of visayin ; and the employment of laksana 
in the -expression of visayin helps one to derive there- 
from a verbal knowledge which has the laksya (the 
secondary sense) viz., the vigaya as vise$ya and the 
sakyatdvacchedaka (the determining adjunct of the 
primary sense) as attribute (prak&ra). This fact well 
differentiates atisayokti from rupaka in that in the latter 
the upameyatavacchedaka is presented on the verbal 
cognition, while in the former it is the fak§yatdvacchedaka 
and as such, is not presented. Atisayokti is illustrated 
by the verse — 


fowsig gift g r afted ) gsr ’ u 

‘ May the extraordinary row of clouds capable of 
flooding with pleasure, the eyes (of the onlookers), 
remove at once all (my) sufferings l ’ Here the visaya— 
the lovely form of Go& Visnu — is suppressed and the 
word expressing visayin conveys by lakfcaid the visaya 
as possessing the determining adjunct of visayita- 
So in atisayokti there arises no oognition presenting 
the identity between visaya and visayin, whereas in 
rupaka there is the experience of such an identity. 
The statements of the Alarikarikas that atisayokti has 
identity ( abheda ) as its chief idea are to be interpreted 
that abheda means hhedabhava — the non-existence of 
difference— which is again said to be nothing but the 1 
determining adjunct of bhedapratiyogitd — ftgWU f f § 
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BO much SO that in 
instances of atisayokti as in those of rupaka, abheda is the 
determininir aHinrw ^ /v ~ “ * * ne 


.** *“ aCCeptod fac * instances like-‘mW 

«*«*. between the face and the fnu 
moon „ Meddltau which is nothing but ‘trarpn' 
according to the rule cited above. ’ 

Atisayokti is of two kinds-m^ and 1^,. 

Its classification^ If the main 8u PPression is not based 
on another suppression, as in the 
example cited above, it is Or^TWT r f -t ■ t h ® 

another, i, i, nntnnt. It i,T!' “ “ “ b *« d »" 

found in the Bh3min2viU sa , (Iv! 4}~ ? V " 8 “ 

‘ wwnj; 

S3 

fo“«o^h?CL tr “ _ ;rtt g '; te ” inB 1 theheart ° f «*• 

Kaiinda moun tatn^/ £ 

the splendour of (liquid) gold rem • ° We< * 

all my enhanetione “ <L TT 

visaya — God Visnn h xr • • PP rG ssion of the 

on a eerie, of *■ 
ranks 6 etc ” 6 : ^ birthS ° f P ®° ple in 

^rn,«rrir^ w trT 



*4 
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Th© Navlnas explain aliia^obttllm thoei instances- 
which contain the description 4f ^®***^°® 

the visayMvacchedaka and not MjMMtf 
so much-so that they do not aooigt A||wrt» Dflcfita’s 
explanation of the term rupakdtiteyokti as atisayokti 
which possesses the varieties dHOtiW a*4er rupaka— 
abheddtisayokti and id drupydti iayoiftit . th* Prdctsas, 
however, accept the knowledge of the identity between 
visayin and vi§ayu in atisayokti M in r5p®/ca, with the i 
visaya suppressed in the former. 

Many other varieties of atisayokti are also explained 
by Jagannatha by suitable illustratlona, ittOh as those 
describing abheda in cases where. bheda it real, and vice 
versa. Different opinions of the AladkArikas rega rd ing 
these varieties are also discussed In tbit connection.* 

After atisayokti are discussed in the Baeayangddhara s 
the figures® of tulyayogitd, dipaka t iM 

Vyatireka. vastupamd, drstdnta and nidarsand, viUd 
are omitted here. Then vyatireka 1» eluoldatedV jjP j 
its definition runs thus — * 

’ — Vyatireka consists in the description sfj 
upameya as superior to upamdna in that the f 
possesses some qualities not found in the latter. 1 T 
part of the definition — WHHIfvfcW jprfWNwdg 
means vaidharmya of upameya ; and this points 0**’ 
the distinction of vyatireka from pratlpa in whtcfc; 
there ; arises only the cognition of e&dhartnya , lir^ 
common attributes of upamana and upameya, through:! 
the reversal of upamdnopameyabhdva (t. e.), viewing) 
upamana as upameya. Neither the possession of mort| 
qualities by upameya, nor the inferiority of upam'"* 
constitutes by itself the figure of vyatireka, in t 


7TJK 

m 


1 ibid., pp. 307-311. * t6wt., pp>- 317-346. 
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both of them would not be sources of poetic beautv 
unless they lead to the sense of the superiority of 
upameya. Nor can- vyatireka be explained as sddfsyd- 
bhuva- the absence of similarity {between upamdna and 

~ h “ f . P °. in ‘ 8) ’ — *"» — . Marxist Zt 

« .hi, /f y ° f UPamem to l-taow«. 

Ktodatew v*! by qualifying Vtdtiyfibhnvri by 

(, tll . aba6nce of simllarity |ead . J 

to the superiority of upameya, then it would be 
better to accept the visesana, viz., t fa e 

superiority of upameya-, as the chief feature of 
vyatireka. This is illustrated by the verse— 

’ u 

How can we, even partly, compare your face which 
exults in the never-failing presence of LaksmI viz 

■ f 8pl6nd °? r * h T at , is ^tractive to the eyes, to a lotus’ 

; from which Laksmi departs during the night” Here 
the damsel's face is described as always bright by its 
I never-facing beauty and so, it cannot be compared to 
|| the lotus which is deprived of its brightness during 
ft ! h ® ni ® ht ' Hence the superiority of the upameya-the 
1. ^ Ce ° f the damsel-to the lotus — the upamana-is 
P . b , rought out by the description of the vaidharmya- 

? 6 n ° n ‘ existence of the never-failing brightness in 
tn© lotus. 

; 5 , .T!* Prdcinas explain twenty- four varieties of this 

m Jagannatha explains more varieties on the 

( S , 0 of those of upam » and illustrates them as 

^ — “ possible. He further says that vyatireka 


m 




*patitigarbha— implies upama, though it appears 
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to be inimical to upama-TWnrf^. Sddriya, the' 
essential -basis of upama, is apparently negated in 
vyatireka, while it is really implied. He adds that the 
negation of sadrsya on the basis of one or more 
qualities in an object does not entirely debar one rom 
experiencing, on the basis of some other common 
attributes, sadrsya which is less prominent and less 
attractive than the sense of upameyot)car§a} 

After vyatireka , Jagann&tha elucidates the figures 
of sahokti and vinokti. Then he ex- 
Samasokti. plains samaso kti, one of the impo rtant 

figures of speech. He defines it th w— 

?n mmfay’—SaniasokU consists in a description of 


*T '—Samasokti consists in a description of 

something pertaining to the context seeming to be 
the description of something else not ^ tainin ® t0 h 
rnntext through common adjunots only. He ttien 
explain, th. purpose of some importtmt words in the 

definition. The word ‘W »***•»» 
from iabdaiakUmuladhvam, in which evi l the word 
expressing the viiem (chief concept) conveys bj Jv 
the non-contextual object (OT*«Wlf) 1 but m mnasoU,. 
only the adjuncts are, by suggestion the means of 
thinking the non-contextual object. The word 
shows also the distinction of samasokti from apmstuia- 
prasaihsa, in which the entire non-contextual sense 
is expressly conveyed by the adjuncts and the chief 
word^UfSW and visesya. The words prostata and 
aprastuta as adjectives of dharmin make out samasokl 
as distinct from prak T taslesa which has one chief ^ 
object of description. In the verse taken from the, 

Pr&nabharana — ' 

• • i ibid., PP- 346 and 347. . * ibid., PP- 357-366. j 
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The first and foremost idea is the description of King 
Prananarayana as a great conqueror of Alaka, Cola, 
Lanka, Lata and Ariga ; and the secondary idea is 
that he enjoyed the company of damsels. Here the 
chief object of the primary and secondary descriptions 
is one and the same thing — King Prananarayana. 
But in samasokti the chief objects (visesya) of the 
contextual and non-contextual vdkydrthas are different. 

This samasokti is illustrated by the verse — 


At day-break rises up gloriously in fully red hues 
the sun brightening with his rays the lotus-lake with 
(its) face completely locked up (with snow) Here, 
the sun is described as busy with his rays in brightening 
the locked-up lotus-lake — 1 4 

i 4 1 < q ^ \ On the strength of 
the adjectives in the verse rises the knowledge of a 
nayaka busy with his dallying hand in conciliating his 
cross nuyikd. The former idea is contextual and primary 
and the latter is non-contextual and secondary. Both 
these ideas come up in the mind of a sahrdaya from 
such verses. Bhamaha, Udbhata and other earlier 
Alarikarikas explain the primary idea as derived from 
words by abhidha and the secondary, by tlk$epa (pre- 
^ sumption). But the later Alarikarikas, chiefly Ananda* 
vardhana, account for the non-contextual idea by 
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vyaHjand, on the ground that the knowledge of the con- ’ 
textual idea does not invariably load to that of the 
non-contextual idea. 1 


After samasokti , the figure jwrifcoro le defined by 
Jagannatha thus — 1 Wwwt wftwtw 
Parikara. _j o a rikara consists in the use of appro 
priate and suggestive adjuncts with spedial prgpriety 
and utility (in the conte xt). The word 4 

is further explained as ‘ 

— the adjunct ' being suggestive of a beautiful idea 
helpful to the : main theme. This Amplification dis 
tinguishes the figure parikara from hetu which has no 
such element 6i suggestion and from dhvani which 
possesses the suggested idea as the vdkyflrtka—the 
cliief ideal 

Jagannatha illustrates pari A:ara by a verse taken 
from his OwiiQalahari 

“ Sfwt nits 

w nwswwnfir: f 

f^rrgnr ” u 

“The spells hate become ineffective? the medicinal 
shrubs have ceased to work; the groups, of devas 
have got; themselves terrified; the sweet essence of 
nectar has spilt away ; the (red) stones of Garuda 
have broken down. Oh River of heaven, who washes 
with her waves the feet (of Lord, Krsna), the foe of 
Kaliya, may . you now extinguish the burning grief of 


1 ibid. t pp. 367-370. 
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this person (Jagannatha) who has been bitten by the 
terrible serpent of the fear of re-birth ! Here 
the chief idea consists in the prayer for the total 
removal of the speaker’s sufferings owing to the bite of 
the serpent of re-birth, by the Goddess of the Ganges. 
The Ganges is well-known as the powerful remover 
of human sufferings. The sufferings due to the 
snake-bite, the upamdna, are here identified with the 
speaker’s worldly sufferings, the upameya ; and this is in 
keeping with the GangeSj described as fit for removing 
the evil effects of the snake-bite. So the vacyartha of 
the verse is complete with the help of the parindmti - 
lahkdra; yet the qualifying adjunct — 

— further beautifies the Ganges by suggesting 
the idea that the foot of Lord Krsna which has, 
by His dance on the mighty hood of Kaliya, 
completely destroyed the power of the serpent, posses- 
ses the unique power of removing poison and that 
this power was spread all over the Ganges while she 
washed the feet of Lord Krsna by her waves. The 
upapadakatva (i.e.) the suggested idea’s helpfulness to the 
main idea may be either ^<JW44»*4 — adding fresh life 


to the contextual idea, or or 41*4 

serving as the basis of the main vastu, without which the 
latter does not come into existence. All these varieties 
Jagannatha illustrates by verses of his own and he 
remarks that in some instances of parikara the sug- 
gested sense supporting the main vastu is WiwfWJM — 
no way better than vacya} 


ibid., pp. 386 and 390. 
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After Parikara slesa is elucidated in detail. It is 
defined— ‘ %* 5 ’— ' slesa 
Sle ® a ' consists in conveying many ideas, by one word 
or sound’. It is classified as shown in the table: 




T 


J. 


I 


gfW- 

(7) <«) 


f^r: 

(9) 


I 

**W*!«^- 

or 

(W) 




or 


'0 


r 


"i 


swF?f- nfimifKi- 

tmifirw s faro: 

(1) (2)' (3) 


JTfH- SHfd- JT^rTTSt^- 

invfoi*: tirafim: ft’ws 
(4) (5) (6) 


In all varieties of prakrtamdtrasle§a and aprakrlamdtra- , 
slesa, the words conveying the ohief concept of the 
vakyartha (visesya) may or may not have slesa r 
but in the varieties of prakrtdprakrtasle?a , only the 
adjuncts can have slesa . If words conveying the 

visesya are also slisla, the scope of sle$a would overlap 
that of sabdasaktimuladhvani. In sle§dlankdra the 
adjectives should have slesa and the chief concepts j 
visesyas — both contextual and non-contextual— should^ 
be separately mentioned. This fact marks thf* 
distinction of sle§alahkara from samdsokti in whio| 
the chief non-contextual concept — is nr 
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’ separately mentioned or conveyed by its expression. So 
slesalankara may be thus mainly classified and defined : — 


' srsr ?? i 




si S58FI q fr q fa i m i ’ 1 


Jagannatha illustrates each variety of slesa by his 
own verses and he illustrates the abhahga-prakrtaslesa 
by the verse — 


4 May Lord Visnu- — possessing the wheel (sudarsana) 
in (His) hand, always wearing a yellow garment, the 
enemy of Rahu, and capable of removing the ignorance 
of His devotees — bring you prosperity ! May the Sun- 
god — whose rays spread in the circle (of time), who 
makes the sky look yellowish, the remover of darkness 
and capable of curing the diseases of His worshippers — 
bring you prosperity l ' In this verse the words conveying 
the chief and subordinate senses are ambiguous and 
these ideas are conveyed by the same expressions — 


hart, kara , cakra , ambara , tamas and jadya ; hence 
it is an abhahgaslesa ; and it is prakrta , since the 
speaker refers to both Lord Visnu and the Sun-god, 

On the question of slesa as a distinct alarikara, 
Jagannatha cites the views of three 
different ^ views 8e * 8 °f earlier Alarikarikas, Udbhatas 
expounded, v * ew * 8 as follows Slesa is always 
View L associated with other alahkdrasr 

It does not, however, exist indepen- 
dently as other alahkdras exist independent of slesa. 


1 ibid M pp. 390-393* 
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* conveying two different senses. So slesa cannot be 
•called apaoada of other alahkaras , as Udbhata held. 

Jt is not also correct to say that in some instances 
of slesa other alahkaras like upatnd do not really exist 
and we get only a false knowledge of those figures 
of speech. Even to possess common expressions can 
be considered the common characteristic 
of upameya and upamdiia, leading to the conception 
of upanid, as in the cases of common qualities or 
common actions. So, it can even be argued that in 
the instances involving slesa and other figures of speech 
like utpreksd ; utpreksd is real and slesa is unreal 
or is the object of a false cognition— snfohW*. 
Moreover, instances of purnopanuS involve one or other 
kind of sle§a and as such, purnopama will have no 
scope, separate from that of slesa.; and it can therefore 
be said that by the rule — n*T *nsn$ ^ arf* 

Viw these instances of purnopamd with slesa 

are those of purnopamd only and not of slesa. So also 
in instances of virodha associated with slesa, virodha 
is the leadimj, real figure while slesa is pratibhdsika 
and unreal. If sle§a associated with other alahkaras 
swallows the scope of those other alahkaras, then 
those other alahkaras will have very little ^scope and 
combined figures like fsKwiwH* and 
where slesa occupies a place subordinate to rupaka 
and samdsokti respectively, can hardly be recognised. 
So, in such instances, only the combination of those 
figures with slesa — — is to be accepted. 

The third set of Atankarikas explain the scope of 
slesa in another way. An alahkOra is so 
View in. cal | e<1 because it chiefly ornaments or 
beautifies the chief element, in a kavya ; otherwise 
it ceases to be an alahkara. 
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• • 

In the verse — 

‘*mr huhu i 

’nrrf^nit gftoiffawi* i 

we have the chief figure dlpaka, with' parallel des- 
criptions of a contextual idea and a non-contextual 
idea ; but if it is read as 

‘ ^ Ur nmt f — 

the chief alahkdra is upamd . So we have to call an 
instance by the name of the ehief element in it — 
* vrarer * — and not by the names of the 

subordinate elements. Hence intto&OM of figures 
associated with slesa as a subordinate element are 
named after the leading figures of speech and are not 
called slesa. 

After slesa, aprastutaprasu uib<7 is elucidated. It is 
defined thu9 — 1 mi w p\gi fiitviiiV 

^raSSsI' 

*TT awgaswtTT ’^Apraatiiftiijjjfra&ajrisa is that 
in which the description of a non-contextual object leads 
to the experience of the contextual ldeatl&ough sadrsya, 
or such other things. This is just the reverse of 
samdsokti where the knowledge of the contextual idea 
leads to that of a non-contextual S#*e. This has 
five main varieties : (1) that in which the description 
of the non-contextual sense leads to the knowledge 
of the contextual sense, on the basts of their mutual 
similarity ; (2) that in which the description of effect 

leads to the knowledge of its oause ; (3) the reverse 
of the second; (4) that in which the description of 
an object in its general aspect leads to the experience 
of the same in its particular aspect and (5) the 
reverse of the fourth. These classifications are 
accepted by all earlier Aladk&rikas. Jagannatha 
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» suggests another subdivision under the first: that,' in 
which both the ideas may be contextual (n$a) and 
that the knowledge of one idea leads to the suggestion 
•of the other. Such examples like 
* TPrjrir 




wr ! ^ srftfsnfr snrfo ’ ti 


contain two ideas which may be considered contextual, 
if it is taken to be addressed by the companion of a 
ndyikd in the context of when bees and the 

lotus-lake are in front of the speaker and when the ndyaka 
does not love the ndyikd, The term * sisregrT ’ in the 
definition is to be interpreted in the sense of that 
which is other than the intended sense of the speaker 

\ It must be said that 
all these varieties have ideas, contextual or non-con- 
textual and their mutual relation would be, as stated 
above, either sadrsya, kdryakdranabhdva or sdmanya - 
visesabhdva, so much so that the scope of dhvant is 
not overlapped by aprastutaprasamsd . 


The explanation of aprastutaprasamsd that it can 
have both contextual ideas helps Jagannatha in 
bringing down the figure prastutdhkura under this 
variety of aprastutaprasamsd , though some earlier 
alaiikarikas including Appayya Diksita, have recognised 
it in instances having two contextual ideas, one 
suggesting the other. 1 


Jagannatha further remarks that in instances of 
aprastutaprasaiusa where the non-contextual sense is 
explicitly conveyed by words (vdcya), the abhidhd of 
the words has not functioned adequa tely in the context 

1 ibid., pp. 402-407. 
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• a 

arid thus forcibly drags to tht t ug g— COBtektual * 
sense; hence these would not be iartglMf of dhvam; 
if, however, the expressed arid •uffeeMbd ’eese6e' are 
contextual, it would be a case of dhvam. ’ These two 
varieties come under sfidrsf)<Xmulak(U, The other four 
varieties — two on the basis of kdryakdraifabhdva and 
two on that of sdmdnyavikeqabh&va are only varieties 
of gunibhutavyahyya. On this point, Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta hold a slightly different view. 
According to them, in the varieties of apraitutaprasaihm 
involving sumdnyavisesabhavu and nimittanaimittikabhdva, 
both the contextual and non*oontextua! senses have 
equal prominence. If, in the variety involving atidfiya, 
the expressed sense (vdcya) does not contain any 
element of improbability, the r tlcyu sense is more 
prominent and charming than the suggested sense; 
but if the vdcya sense involves an element of im- 
probability like an inanimate being functioning as an 
animate being, then the ucetamvxttdnta, though it is 
expressed by words, culminates neoessarily in the 
suggested sense, which thus beoomes more prominent 
and delightful than the expressed sense. Hende it 
becomes an instance of dhvani} ‘ r 

Next to aprastuiaprasaihsd , Jagann&tha defines 
_ parydyokta thus — 1 ' fNffrMWTfrw N f fi S fi N ;> 

Paryayo ta. > — Parydyokta is the description 

of an intended idea by a beautiful, striking and olever 
turn of expression. This is illustrated by the verse— : 

anreni tjarsrfarei ^ u 

Here, the idea that Paramesvara is * ' is con* 

veyed in a devious way, that his dress is coloured 


1 Vide the Dhvanydloka and Locana, (N. 8. edition , -Z 
pp. 42-44). ■-$ 
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• by the rays of the Sun and the Moon ; and the idea 
that his body is besmeared with ashes is likewise 
conveyed in a devious way that his bodily paste is 
created by (the sacred) fire. 

The term 4 parydyokta ’ is interpreted by Aiankarikas 
in different ways. Some Products, including Mammata- 
bhatta, explain that the figure is called parydyokta since 
the suggested sense is conveyed here in a peculiar 
manner (wnfal the peculiarity being that 

it is suggested in a form different from that in which 
it is explicitly expressed — 4 ^ *T**rFT 

\ Mammatabhatta explains it further 
that one and the same idea may be both expressed 

and suggested in different forms and this does not 

involve any conflict, as the two forms may be species of 
the same genus. The Alankarasarvasvakara (Ruyyaka) 
describes it as the expression of the suggested sense 
in a strikingly peculiar manner. In the well-known 
example of parydyokta — 

w* nt i 




f 


the suggested idea viz., Krsna's action of cutting 
Rahu’s head, is in a strikingly devious way indicated 
in the latter half of the verse, by its own effect (ot#), 
viz., Krsna’s action in depriving the enjoyment of 
Rahu’s wife of the transporting joy of embrace and 
reducing it to mere kissing. Hence 

— parydyokta consists in infer- 
ring the cause from the effect, etc., {as found in 
the above verse). Abhinavagupta explains the term 
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thus— * 

V«fl4) ’ — parydyokta is that in which the pri*«T 

is made out in association with th* mgg— mqm. 
Jagannatha explains the dlstl notion M*Mt these 
three views, thus : — in the first, the dharnnp la vyakgya ; 
in the second, since the dharmin is «4 cya, It 4o*a not 
form part of the vyahgya; in the third, the vdcya 
sense is invariably associated with the vyangya sense. 
If these explanations are adopted, he add s, the well- 
known example of dhvani — ' sijl * 5^' 

would fall under the category of 
paryayokta , in view of the fact that either the dharmt, 
viz., duff (the messenger) is expressed (vdeya) as not 
having gone to the wretched (adhama) Ndyaka, and at 
the same time, she is suggested as having gone to 
him; or the Nay aka is referred to as having the 
attribute baseness ( adhamatva ), which is explicit (vdcya), 
and as having the suggested (vyangya) attribute- 
illicit intimacy with the messenger. 

Jagannatha does not therefore aooept these expia 
nations. He explains the term parydyokta as—' Mf 0*8(1* 
— (as given in its definition) and he takes 
the expression ‘Wff-SRTC’ in the sense— 

S$: ?T#rfro: 5PRRt *hf^**> »nWt *T*. Thus, accord- 
ing to Jagannatha, the expression '«***«*' in the 
definition may refer to a different attribute or form, 
or it may refer to the indirect process of suggestion 
{ aksepa ), which is different from abhidhd. He makes 
a distinction between parydyokta and apraatutapraiainad 
that in the former, the suggested sense is subordinate 
to the vdcya sense, while in the latter, the vdcya sense 
would lead to the suggested sense, which is more 
prominent and delightful. 
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» It is argued by some that the earlier Alankarikas 
like Bhamaha and Udbhata prior to Anandavardhana 
have not used the terms dhvani , gunibhutavyahgya , etc., 
in their works and that they have not therefore 
accepted the Dhvani doctrine. Against this Jagannatha 
maintains that they have brought some varieties of 
gunibhutavyahgya under figures like samdsokti vydjastuti 
and aprastuiaprasainsd , and all other kinds of 
suggested sense under parydyokta . So all the varieties 
of suggested sense are also known to and accepted 
by the earlier Alankarikas, though they have not 
made use of the term dhvani in the sense in which 
Anandavardhana and his followers understand it. 

This parydyokta is classified under three heads : — 
(1) that in which effect is suggested on 
Parydyokta — the basis of the expressed cause — 

cation 13310 } (2) the 

reverse of the first — 

and (3) that in which one related object is suggested 
on the basis of another related object — 


1 ibid., pp. 409-412 ; 414-416. 

After parydyokta the following figures of speech 
also are explained by Jagannatha in his Ramya'ngddhara, 
but they are omitted here : 


1. S. arr^TT: \. (*-M) ftftv: 

V. 'v fNHtfa: %. aHrjrfrT: 


c. V fafasq, VI. 

rK. r%for: ssrerci: iv. *qfisnq?si: — 

IS. *13*1** ^«. *«n*f*ii wt*: 

4 M. 



jagannAth\ pandita 


qffciftn *y. srokfa: w (Nws t*. « 3 *f: 

\\». ggifa: \c. SJSJsft^H WitVi \». lMN%: 

»v sf^crR. \\. srskr* u. tomn. |y. *ww; 


\*. sfacrif U. srskr* U. *y. *ww; 

XH. *nw \%. liWW! v. &*r; 

Xv y®. arayr; vl. iflflwn W swron 

••• ••• 

By the middle of the uUnriUankAra , the extant Bam- 
gangudhara, both in print and Ml,, breaks off ; and the 
exact length of the second Anana of the Rasagabgd- 
i lltara is not yet known. Some critics are of opinion 
that the work, as a pun In the title indicates, is 
intended to have five (human. ’ 



CHAPTER VII 

Jag an natha Pandita and Other Writers 
on Literary Criticism 

1. Appayya Diksita 


A PPAYYA Diksita, one of the literary geniuses of 
South India, flourished in the Sixteenth Century. 
His contributions to literary criticism in his 
Citromimaima , Kuvalayananda and Vrftivdrflika are as 
great and valuable as those to the Advaita and 
Saivcldvaita systems of Indian Philosophy ; and he is 
one of the first-rate postrdhvani literary critics, such ns 
Mammatabhatta, Vidyanatha, Visvanatha and Jagan- 
natha Paxidita. 


Jagannatha Pandita, in his Rasitgaiigudhava and 
Cilramlmdmsdkhamlana 1 refutes some important views 
of Appayya Diksita elucidated in his Ci/ramJmdmnd 
and other works. In one of the introductory verses 
of the Citravumdmmkhandana, he emphasizes the logic 
of his refutations of his opponent’s views and calls 
for cogent arguments to meet them, if possible. 2 

1 The Cit rami rna ihsa khandan a (which, according to 
the Kavyamala edition, extends to the end of Apahnuti,) 
is mostly a compilation of Jagannatha Pandita's 
refutations _ of Appayya Diksita’s views, contained in 
the Rasagcivgddhara. Cf. 

‘ frir4iJTttn?n innkm: i 

3r sfaretssr > || 

{Citramlmdmsdkhandana, verse 2) 
3 Vide ibid., verse 3 — 
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her servant to him as a messenger. The messenger 
actually went to him and dallied with the ndyaka and 
betrayed her mistress. On her return from the ndyaka * 
-the ndt/ika fully realised that her messenger “had 
returned fresh from the embraces of the ndyaka and 
addressed her nob in plain language but in somewhat 
ambiguous terms. 

Appayya Diksita argues that though this verse 
superficially means that the messenger went to the 
tank and not to the ndyaka , yet it may well be 
interpreted in the sense that the messenger went to 
the ndyaka and dallied with him. In doing so, he takes 
up all the adjuncts in the verse for further scrutiny. 
The phrase— — means that only 
the upper part of the breasts is completely free from 
sandal paste ; the phrase — —means that 
only the lower lip is completely devoid of red colour ; 
the phrase — means that the eyes are 

destitute of black pigment only at the ends ; the phrase — 
flf3 : — means that the body though 
horripiiated is much fatigued. The word adhama is 
appropriate to the context, where it is interpreted in 
the following manner : — the myikd , though an abhisdrikd , 
yet possessing some virtues, had been very considerate 
to forget all his past lapses and she sent her messenger 
to him ; but the fact that in spite of the ndyikd’s 
forgiveness, the ndyaka dallied with the very messen- 
ger, was beyond her comprehension. Hence to her 
the nayaka was an adhama — very low and mean, 
not in birth but in action. So, according to Appayya 
Diksita, all the words in the verse, when rightly 
interpreted, specifically help the suggestion of sambhoga 
srhgdra which, in its state of not being subordinate to 
another, is fully realised by a true sahrdaya} 

'* ' 1 Vide the Ciframlmdmsd, (N. S. edition), pp. 2 

|aiid 3 ; the Rasagahgddhara , ibid., p. 12. 
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Jagannatha refutes this lntWljUtiwi ftry easily. 
He puts forward two main Appayya 

Dlksita’s view — (1) prdclmgmHthM&olkih end (2) 
pattivirotha . The first consist! la that 'Appayva 



| Dlksita’s explanation of this vsrst M ft typlo^L instance 

of Rasadhvani, an uttamakdvya % gOftft Ullfttt the essential 
nature of the Dhvani doctrine established by Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavaguptft of the Dhvani period 
and by Mammatabhatta of the, Poet-dhvani period, 
whom both Appayya Diksita and JagannAtha Pandita 
have followed. One great principle to be observed 
in a Dhvani kdvya , according to JLl|ft|ldavardhana, is 
that adjuncts in it are to be SO (sddhdrano) 

as to be interpreted alike in the light of the primary or 
secondary sense (as the case might be) end of the suggest- 
j < ed sense. Moreover, if the aidd!/uZrapga ? (exclusiveness) of 

the adjuncts is said to be the of dhvani 

! it (dhvani) would be not the $ug$0pn peculiar to 

kdvya but the inference which If Strived at by the 
asddhdranya — invariable conoomttftjp^ft of a heiu in 
relation to a sadhya. If this is by Appayya 

Diksita, Jagannatha contends* he ftwild be bringing 
into this illustration of the utiamakdvya the two 
antagonistic views of dhvani and anuptiina. 

To explain upapattivirodha (want of cogency in 
argument), Jagannatha takes up the suggested idea 
in the verse as explained by Appayya Diksita. 
According to him, the suggested idea in the verse 
consists in the messenger having gone to the nay oka 
purposely to daily with him — 1 TCnfa • 

For convenience, Jagannatha splits this statement into 
two — tadantikagamanam (her going to the ndyaka) and 
tatphalam ratnanam (its fruit, dalliance). For the? 
explanation of these two ideas, Jagann&tha contends^ 

■ . | 
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•there is no necessity for introducing eyahjandvrtii 
<power of suggestion) into this verse. The first idea 
can be well brought home to the readers even by 
lalc§and by which a sabda , on the unintelligibility 
of the primary sense in the context, is capable of 
conveying an idea which is allied or even opposed to 
the primary sense. According to Appayya Diksita, 
many words like tahi in the verse would be fully 
significant only when they are interpreted in support 
of the messenger's behaviour, viz., her going to the 
ndyaka and secret dalliance with him. Hence, Jagan- 
natha contends, it can convey the idea by viparlia- 
laksanft that she has gone to that low-bred ndyaka . 


That the second idea, viz., the messenger's dalli- 
ance ( ramana ), is suggested cannot hold good. It can 
very well be conjectured or presumed — arthapattivedya — 
from the ndyika s attitude towards her husband 
especially when she addresses this verse to the mes- 
senger after her return from him. Her very reference 
to her husband in the verse as adhama makes one 
understand that he then became contemptible by his 
action (his secret dalliance with the messenger). That 
the ndyika sent the messenger to her husband bears 
out the important fact that she, as an uttanux ndyika , 
would not dare to speak ill of her husband in public. 



Another upapattivirodha is also explained by 
Jagannatha here. The suggested sense in this verse — 
the sambhoga sriigd ra-ras explained by Appayya Diksita, 
would be only explanatory to the primary sense, for 
without the former the latter would be absurd. Hence 
the verse becomes an example of gunlbhutavyahgxja — 
vdcya $iddhyahga—on\y and not of Rasadhvani , as ex- 
pounded by ancient Alank&rikas. 
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To support the traditional view that this vers® is • 
an instance of Rasadhvani, Jagan- 
) Jagannathaa n atha gives the primary ®ense of the 
interpretation. yerge in a different way. He considers 

that the messenger neither went * to the ndyaka t 
nor to the river for a bath, but only to a small 
tank in the neighbourhood where In the midst of 
•' many youths she had not full scope for a foil k&fh* 

/ so that only the upper parT'of her breasts was free 
from sandal paste, since she had to keep her two 
arms crosswise upon her breasts ; so also, only the 
lower lip was devoid of the reddish colour on account 
of spitting water while cleansing the teeth ; onl> 
the upper parts of her eyes were destitute of the 
black pigment ; her tender body was horripiiated on 
account of her bath in cold water. The word adhama 
also expresses the idea that the ndyaku who did not 
realise the other s sufferings caused her mental pain 
and anguish — an idea which being taken as common 
to both vdcydrtha and vyahgydrtha Is in keeping with 
the nobility, vaidagdhya , of the speaker, ndyika — who 
would not dare to speak ill of her husband even to 
her messenger. And Jagann&tha concludes that, since 
the adjuncts in the verse are common to both vdcydrtha 
and vyahgydrtha , this verse can well be taken as an 
instance of the suggestion of svhgdra as the main idea, 
and this suggested idea cannot be in any way brought 
out by laksand, in view of the fact that there is no 
basis for laksamu anupapafti (incompatibility or un- 
intelligibility of the primary sense in the context). 1 


1 The Rasagahgddhara , ibid., pp. 13-17. 
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• The next instance where both Appayya Diksita 
and Jagannatha Pandita hold different 
App&yya Diksi- opinions is another well-known verse 
taken from the Amarusataka — 


Appayya Diksi- 
ta 's instance of 

G un ib hut a- 
-v y ah g y a 

criticisedby 

Jagannatha. 


tAKf. Jd by ‘ ***** ** *1 * 

Jagannatha. fcga fa* • > 

iron ’ II 1 

‘ Would you, my lord ! be back to this place on the 
expiry of a prahara, or at uoon, or even later, or at 
sunset — with such child-like bewailings attended with 
suppressed and flowing tears, a lady prevents her 
husband from his journey to a place reachable in 
hundred days.’ 

Appayya Diksita holds that, in this verse, the 
vdcydrtha, viz., the prevention of the husband from his 
journey, is well supported by the suggested sense, 
viz., that the lady cannot bear her life any longer 
after the expiry of the whole day, and that as such, 
it is an instance of gunlblmtavyahgya — mcyasiddhyahga .* 

But Jagannatha asserts that this verse is a 
beautiful instance of Rasadhvani (i. e.), 
Jagannatha ’s the suggestion of vipralambhasf hydra 
interpretation. j 8 effected by the three-fold 

conditions of vibhdms like the ndyika and the ndyaka, 
of anubhdvas like tears and of vyabhicdnbhdvas like 
mental anxiety. And he adds that the vdcydrtha 
the prevention of the nayaka from his journey is 
completed by vdcydrthas like dldpas (bewailings) and 
as such does not lean upon any suggested sense. 

1 The Amarusataka, verse 12. 

* The Citramimdmsd , ibid., p. 4. 
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The instrumental case in the word— GlSpaih— well* 
indicates that the bewailings of the lady (the meaning 
Of the stem) are the main instrument to dissuade her 
husband from his journey. 

To argue that the suggested sense that the lady 
cannot survive even for one day her husband s departure, 
supports the vacya sense is suicidal, in view of 
the fact that such a reasoning would result in- the 
acceptance of some aspect of the gwtfbhvtavyahgya even 
in the well-known instances like — 4 
for the suggested sense in that verse, viz., the 
messenger's dalliance with the ndyd^CQ, can be taken 
as strengthening the vacya sense of the word adhama, 
so that the verse may be cited as an instance of 
H unlbhuta vtjahgya ( vacyasiddhyaiiga ). 

Jagannatha finally remarks that although one 
accepts the support of vdcydrlha by the suggested 
sense, yet one cannot deny in this tail* the realisation 
of the beautiful sentiment— love in.ffparation— by all 
.$ ahrdayas,. a fact which indubitably secures to it the 
position of uttamottamaka vya. 

Nagesabhatta, however, justifies Appayya Diksita’s 
explanation that the verse in question 
Nagesabhatta 's ca n be taken as an instance of guiii- 
vindicationof bmavya ; ma without any prejudice 

sita 8 ^* to its being called a Rasadhvani, in 

view of the fact that it contains a 
vyahgya element quite subordinate to the vtl cydrtha. 
And he adds that Appayya Dlksita’s citation of this 
verse a 9 an instance of guiiibhutavyahgya has got 
reference to an intermediate stage of suggestion 
(antaraUkadhvani) and that such citations as the above 
do occur in Mammatabhatta’s Kdvyaprakdsa } 

1 The Rasagahgadhara, ibid., pp. 18 and 19. 
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In connection with the classification of kdvya 
into dhvani, guiiibhutavyahgya and cilra, 
Appayya Diksi- Appayya Diksita has in his Citra- 
JJbhay^cTtrl (p- 4 > illustrated one variety 

reviewed by of ciirakdvya — ubhayacifra — by the 
H**: Jagannatha. verse— 

‘ H 

In his Ciiramimdmsakhaiidana, (p. 6, N. S. edition), 
Jagannatha asserts that this verse contains a good 
number of poetic demerits and as such, should not be 
given as an illustration of the citrakdvya even. He 
mentions senna ptapunara ttaiva as one great defect which 
consists in that the former half of the verse containing 
two ideas — one, the poet's prayer to the Divine Boar 
to shower on his readers Its choicest blessings and 
the other, Its diving deep in the water of the oceans 
at the time, of deluge and rescuing the earth there- 
from — does not depend on tfce latter half for its 
completion. He mentions other do§as like vydhatdrthatva . 
He also asserts that such verses as the above should 
not be selected by critics as illustrations of the inferior 
type of kdvya even, since no kind of aesthetic pleasure 
is derived therefrom by a sahrdaya . 


Another instance where these two critics have 


18 


Appayya Diksi- 
ta’s explanation. 
o£ Kalidasa’! 
verse criticised 

by Jatfannatha 


considerably differed 
famous mahgata&loka in 


Kalidasa’s 
his Raghir 


vamsa — 


W*m fW) it 





: . ■■ ■■■" - 
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‘ For the understanding of WO*#i ^ 99®lSes 

I prostrate before Parvatl the 

parents of the world, ever-united 1111#*^ and 

artha (its sense).' 

This verse is cited by Appipjft Dlkfita as an 
instance of Rasadhvani — the 9Ugiii(dii| the supreme 
love of the Divine couple, P&rVAtl Mi Psramesvara. 
But Jagannatha refutes it on th* |NIUtd that the 
rati of the divine'couple is in this InitUM subordinate 
to the main vdkydrtha, viz., (the pout't devotion to God) ; 
thaft the idea of vanclana in the vette suggests the 
devotion of the poet as the chief senee of the mangala- 
sloka and that the suggestion of the love of the divine 
couple in subordination to the vdkytrtha is only a 
rasavadalahkdru and not a r(i*<i(lhv(tni}^ 

In the Vrltivarltika, Appayya Dlfcflta defines 
, abhidha as ' VTVWT 

ta^^definition ‘ abhidha is the signifioativenese (of 
of abidhd criti- sabda ) by sakti,’ This • is refuted by 
ntth byJagan " ^ agannat ha. Abhidha \m the power of 
Ba a ' sabda by the cognition of which one deri- 

ves the recollection of its meaning from a word, gffcwwpw 


1 Vide the Rasagahaddharu , ibid,, p, 34. Rasavcr 
dalahkdra is that in which the suggested Rata becomes 
subordinate to the vdcydrthu or some other element, 
while Rasadhvani is that where the suggested Rasa is the 
prominent factor. This is an important point specially 
emphasized by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanydloka — 

‘ SPRINT JTSrnr 9 WT**: I 

5| nflr: ’ it 

„ (Uddyota II, verse 5),; 
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js nothing but the capacity of sabda being a condition 
of pratipatti (recollection) ; and the knowledge of this 
capacity of sabda (in a general manner) is not the 
cause of pratipatti . How then, Jagannatha contends, 
can this pratipadakatva be abhidha ? If it is argued 
that pratipadakatva is nothing but the power of sabda 
which, while cognised, generates pratipatti and that 
this power of sabda is abhidha the definition of abhidha 
would then read — ( ’ — a definition 
which puts even the thing to be defined into the body 
of the definition ; hence the fallacy of dtmCtsraya . 
And there is no pramuna (authority) for accepting 
sakti (the knowledge of which is a cause of verbal 
cognition) as distinct from abhidha} 

In the CitramimCimsd , Appayya Dlksita gives two 
definitions of uparnulahkdra: — (1) * 

A tAs ay d y efin?tSs 

of upamdlahka- JTT^qfTT: ’ t (2) * ft jTreyr- 

ra criticised by (J . r ... 

Jagannatha. I — (1/ Upavmankdra consists 

in a description of similarity that 
culminates in comparison, and it should be both devoid 
of any poetic flaw and different from the suggested 
sense; (2) it is the description of a similarity which 
never culminates in its own negation/ These two 
definitions Jagannatha sets aside, for want of precision 
in thought and in language. He asserts that the word 
varnana in the body of the definition may mean either 
an expression in a particular setting or a particular 
kind of cognition ; it cannot therefore be the meaning 
of a word and be the urthdlahkdra — upama. He adds that 


1 Vide the Vrttimrttika, (N. S. edition) p. 1, and 
|ihe RasagahffddJiara , ibid., pp. 140-1. 
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since varnana never comes under the category of sug» 
gestion, the adjunct avyangya in the definition is super- 
fluous. If the definition is modified as the similarity 
which becomes the object of varnana ( d esc r iption), then 
the statement — •!!*<:— as the cow, so the 
gtyvaya — conveying the similarity between go and gavaya 
described would be an instance of up vxmdlahkGra. It 
may be argued that the word varnana means descrip- 
tion leading to camatkdra and that the comparison 
contained in the statement — 4hW<fl — does not 

produce camafkdra in the minds of the hearers and 
that it does not therefore fall within the scope of the 
definition of upamalahkdra. Jagatm&tha accepts this 
argument, but raises another objection that the part of 
the definition, viz., become super- 

fluous, since camatkSra does not aris^t from a description 
of superficial similarity and does necessitate for its 
experience the description of a wjrtHounded sadrsya. 
Thus he drives his opponent jbptg|K5cept the great 
principle — camatkdrakdritva — which by itself is of great 
importance in estimating the plaOA,0f figure of speech 
in poetry. If the principle of Cctm^edra is accepted 
and if the word varnana implies oansatk a ra kdrit i:a also, 
Jagannatha adds, the part — — in the 
second definition becomes superfluous ; the part, if it 
is in the body of definition, is intended to distinguish 
upamalahkdra from vyatireka and ananvaya ; the 
description of sadrsya effectuates the negation of some 
poipts of similarity in the instances of vyatireka and 
the negation of a second similar object in those of 
ananvaya ; and this element of negation and not sadrsya 
is considered the chief source of cdmatkara in those 
two figures of speech, while sddf&ya itself is the 
source of camatkara in upamdlahkdra. Again, these two 
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~ ^definitions are considered defective in that they are 
applicable also to instances like — 

’ it 

in which upamd is the chief concept — m u kh ya vdkydri h a 
| and not an alahkdra. The argument that instances 
like the above do come within the scope of these 
definitions falls to the ground since the word 
in the definition clearly indicates that the definitions 
embrace only upamdlahkdra and not upanta as mukhya- 
vdkydrtha , either expressed or suggested. And finally 
Jagannatha adds that the inclusion of the word * y 
in^the body of the definition is of no significance since 
■?qTJTrm% gw i itself can be considered a 
satisfactory definition* 1 

To supply the defect that the part * avyangya' in 
the definition excludes even the subordinate suggested 
npawd from the scope of upamalahkdra, Nageeabhatta 
interprets the term avyangya by qualifying it with 
' pnHhCtnyena\ which th$n would mean that which is 
different from the chief auggested sense, so that the 
prathjamdnopamd, may alto be included in the definable 
alahkdraf 



In the classification of luptopamd Appayya Dlksita 

Apuavva Diksita’s includeB under the varieties of 
classification of dharmalu PM certain jjases of rc- 

hiptopamd criti- duplication like where 

n^tha ^ ^ agan ' reduplication conveys the sense of 
similarity. Jagannatha rejects this 


1 Vide the Ciiramimdvisd, ibid., p. 17 and the 
Rasagarigadhara, ilnd., p. 161. 

2 Vide the Rasagahgddharavydkbyd , ibid., p. 162. 
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•the word is taken as the with tasil suffix ; but 

this sense does not suit the context. The form ‘ gr : 9 
as a substitute for the word in the sense 

‘in front of' may be correct; but the form 
i* incorrect in that sense. On the basis of this 
explanation he has even set aside as apasabdas many 
popular usages of this word in the sense * in front of \ 

Nagesabhatta rightly defends Appayya Dlksita 
on this topic. First lie says that some accept * g^T: * 
as an independent nipdta . Another suggestion is that 
after the stem g* the suffix — atosuc — is enjoined on 
the strength of the sutra — 1 — which 

enjoins the suffix even after other stems like pura 
in addition to those two mentioned in the sutra. 
Nagesabhatta's own view is that the word is derived 
from the root para — to go in front of — ; that it belongs 
to the tenth conjugation and that when it has no nic 
suffix, the suffix ka is operated and then the tasi suffix ; 
hence the form g?*T: is acquired . 1 

Classifying upamd under three main varieties, 
Appayya Dlksita mentions one variety 
Appayya Diksi- called uktarthopapadanapara that 
ta s view on a substantiates an idea already 

criticised^by described. He illustrates this variety 
Jagannatha. by the verse from Kalidasa's Kumdra - 
sambhava — 

« h urn* • 

gorafinm* f^Tawfr?^: fiM&lftwif: ’ II 

‘Whose countless wealth of natural gems Is not 
Too deeply blemished by the cruel snow ; 

One fault for many virtues is forgot. 

The moon’s one stain for beams that endless flow.* 

—(Ryder). 


1 if. O. and if. O. Vvdkhvd, ibid., pp. 171 and 712. 
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In the. latter Half of this vtm#,f4i r is -stated that one . 
defect will dwindle into insign(floa»OS in the midst of 
many good qualities;, and to jaetify thk the poet Has 
woven out the fine simile — * ftlhfanfl*. 


Jagannatha. however, contends that the^, verse — 
wrajnwiraw — is an instance of a separate alahkdra, 
udaharana. He argues that the general statement 
that a flaw among many good qualities does not seem 
to be a flaw cannot be complete unless it is exemplified 
in a particular case which is however supplied by— 
fpsrt: Again, the particular is not to be 

accepted as a different entity from the general; so 
here there is no idea of difference to make out a clear 
case of upamd. Hence this is not the citation of an 
upamana. \ f ' 

& ' 

Nagesabhatta, however, on the authority of earlier 
Alankarikas, explains upamd in the verse — * 
sr*ru**r He says that the distinction between 
upamana and upameya is to be understood by taking 
the different properties, one general and one parti* 
cular, as it is generally explained in the Instance of 
by the two determining adjuncts of 
upamanatd and upameyatd. Thus he goes even to the 
length of saying that udaharana it not (t separate 
alahkdra} 

Jagannatha further argues that Appayya Dlkfita’s 
explanation and illustration of this variety of upamd 
are not exhaustive, since the verse— 

it 

gw m * i 

l . ibid., pp. 180 and 181. 
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• does not exactly come under the variety described 
above. In this instance, however, the simile contained 
in the compound — Slffipjafiur — substantiates the main 
vastu. Hence he suggests another variety — vacyavastu- 
paskdrikd — to include this instance, in case this main 
division of upamd is to be aocepted. But Nagesabhatta 
■©^Plains away this difficulty by interpreting the phrase 
— ■nBmfqqnprm — as sft wqswi , so that 

the instance * in which the upamd 

in the compound substantiates the main 

While giving the varieties of the two main divi- 

Appayya Diksi- sion9 ° f u P a,,ia ~P Ur V d and luptd— 

ta’s view on Appayya Dikfita has given seven 
the varieties kinds under purnd on the basis of 

of Luptopamd different aspects of sadharanadharma 

criticised bv * 

Jagannatha * ( be 8* nnin 8 with sddhdranadharmdmi- 

gdmitd) and he adds that these seven 
varieties cannot be explained under luptd , in view of 
the fact that the sadharanadharma is to be anugdmin 
in all cases of luptd. Jagannatha, however, fancies 
that even without the anugdmidharma, varieties of 
luptd are found as in the purnd on the basis of 
bimbapratibimbabhdva } In the instance — 

(like the Malay a (shines) Pandu in the world and like 

1 Bimbapratibimbabhdva is explained thus : — 

finriiWh Tre wn p wuftwwt sr m u ftawl : f|- 
PII^W '—Bimbapratibimbabhdva consists 

in the separate description of two properties which 
are in reality different but are superimposed as identical 
on the basis of mutual similarity. 
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ant-hill is DhjiarGftm on earth), the common attributes * 
between Malaya mountain and P&wju and between 
the ant-hill and Dhrtardstra are not known; but on 
the strength of drthabimbapratibimbabhdva {he.), bimba - 
pratibimbabham based on arthdpatti (presumption), the 
sandalwood and the Papdavas in one inetnnoe and the 
serpent and the Kauravas in the other ere known 
as identical. And in addition to the traditional 
classification of luptopamd into seven mein varieties 
(which are further classified into 19 or 16), Jagannatha 
gives Upama like rupaku eight separate varieties with 
illustrations— WTOTfwftwWfr, Wl flWfgfipW 

wrfwr, «?*fcifW&n?nrsrr, fevwfowwftn , 

In his Citramimdmsa, Appayya Dlkfita defines 

upameyopamd thus— 

Appayya Diksi- 

ta’s definition ‘ dWVT 

of upameyopa- -—-A- „ , c 

via explained. J nr i 

wr wnst 

iwt ' n 




Upameyopamd consists in the description of mutual 
similarity between upamdna and upamtya, whioh le, 
known either by suggestion or by any Other significa- 
tive power of sabda on the basis of one oommoa 
attribute. He explains it further as different from 
the ubhayavisrdntopama thus : in the latter similarity 
is to be known from words by abhidhd and wWNwfa - 
tftRwrf* is to be conveyed by words by vyailjandvrtti , 
so that both the vrttis operate depending upon eaoh 
other, while in the former both the ideas — similarity 
and its relation — are known from words either by abhidhd 

1 Vide if. (?., ibid., p. 181. ; 
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> or by vyahjand independently, as explained by the word 
^ in the definition. And the phrase — — 
emphasizes the fact that while in the parasparopamd 
two objects mutually change their upamdnopameyabhdva, 
-their common attributes become different and do not 
therefore aim at the negation of the third similar 
object ; but in the upameyopamd they are one and the 
same and so they result in the t rllyasad rsavyavacch eda 
(the negation of the third similar object) which is 
■considered by all Alankarikas the chief source of 

pleasure in it . 1 

Even with this explanation of upameyopamd Jagan- 

_ , natha finds fault and says that eka- 

Jagannathas ,, , . . , . 

criticism. dharmasrayatva. can be explained in an 

illustration of — 

»r «n*rr: i 
it'rrfo gwr ’ n 

4 Oh fair-limbed one I do not ever be puffed up with vanity 
that you resemble a creeper; enough with the search 
for similar objects ; among other objects this creeper 
also resembles you ’. Here tanava (tenderness) is the 
common attribute (between the upameya and the upa- 
mdna) on the basis of which the two groups of 
expressions — ‘ Wf * and ‘ flWT Wt ’ — 

convey the parasparopamd by one v\-tti only — abhidhd ; 
yet this verse is not accepted as an instance of 
upameyopamd as it does not negate the third similar 
object. It however emphasizes the fact that there are 


1 Vide the Citramhud mad,, ibid pp. 38-40. 
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many objects similar to the damsel and the creeper,* 
tbe search of them, however, being of no avail. It is 
not however possible to assert that both the ideas — 
upama (similarity) and its relation, aii^ot^faprcdiyogitva, 
are known from words by one kind of iabdavfttis (i.e.)„ 
abhidhd or vyanjand, for in the well-known instance 
of upameyopamd — * S|^ ngQvi H*— the idea of 

similarity is expressed by abhidhd by toe word 
and the relation, praliyogilvu , is to be known through 
saimargamaryddd (mere juxtaposition of words) and 
not by a sabdavrtti. It is aooepted by all Sdstrakdras 
that the relation of paddrthas — senses of words — is not 
conveyed by a word by a vylti — 1 * fMnst egWlSol 


Nagesabhatta tries to vindicate Appayya Diksita 
in his usual way. He says that by 1 toWI fWWftet nr 
obsVT’, Appayya Diksita does not mean' that *$amd 
(similarity) and its relation are to be oonveyed (by a 
word or words) by one kind of Vftti only, btrt/i'Sjjittt 
they are not to be conveyed by two kinds of-'tfllfifc. 
so that the relation pratiyogitva can be known through 
samsargamaryadd. Or it may be said that upami add i 
its relation may be cognised on the basis of one iabdavftti; t 
only in as much as the words convey the padMbat 
(sddrsya) by abhidhd and their relation (pratiyogitva} 
through samsargamaryadd .* 

In the section dealing with ananvaya in his Ci/ra * 
Appayya Diksi- niimdmsd, Appayya Diksita states > 
ta’s illustration that the ananvaya becomes sometimes 

of ananvaya - suggested, and this has been illustra- ’i 

dhvani criticised # 

by Jagannatha. ted by the vewe ^ ;! 


■ 


1 vide the R. ft, ibid., pp. 19JHt00. 

8 vide the Rasagahgddharavy&khyd, ibid., p. 200. 
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m&vn qfesft fin ' 11 

He explains that Vidura (the speaker in this verse) 
rqeans that the particular kind of pleasure that he 
enjoys in the presence of Lord K??na in his house 
is unique and that the same pleasure can be derived 
at' another time only from his arrival again ; and 
that this lead 3 therefore to the suggestion that the 
pleasure derived from Krsna’s arrival is similar to 
itself and not to anything else. 

This explanation is not accepted by Jagannatha. 
He raises an objection that in the verse are mentioned 
two pleasures, one at the time referred to by the 
speaker and the other, on another occasion, and that 
one can be well compared to the other; and so it 
never becomes an instance of ananvaya . He adds that 
Appayya Diksita has stated in the upama section — 
* 9 — Ananvaya is so called 

because to compare one object to itself is not possible; 
so this explanation of the verse — m *T*T — contradicts 
the text in the upama section. 1 

In his Cilramimdfnsd , Appayya Diksita defines 


Appayya Diksi- 
ta 's definition 
of simrandlah- 
kdra criticised 
by Jagannatha. 


smarandlahkdra thus- 




* Smarandlahkdra consists in the recollection of another 
object — similar or dissimilar — based on similarity and 
that it should not be known through suggestion’. 

1 vide the Citramimdinsa, ibid., pp. 42 and 43 and 
the Rasagahgddhara , ibid., pp, 208-9. 
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»He explain! tibia definition by giving the propriety of 
each part of the definition, thu 9 : — the word 4 * 

distinguishes rupaka from nidarsana which has invari- 
ably The word 4 ’ differentiates 

-rupaka from atisayokti in that the latter is associated 
with farROI — suppression of viqaya. Again, * 9 

explains the absence of 4 nihnava * (negation) in rupaka 
and this points out its distinction from apahnuii . 
The part— 4 » — means 

«S\ 

— -that in which arises a supposititious cognition of 
identity ; and this distinguishes rupaka from sascmdeha , 
utpreksd , samdsokti , parinama and bhrantimat : in 
sasandeha and utpreksd the cognition that arises is 
in the form of a doubt or involves probability ; and so 
it is not niscaya ; in samdsokti and parinama there 
is no visayitadrupya (identification with upamdna\ and 
in bhrantimat the cognition is not supposititious . 


This definition as explained by Appayya Dlksita 
is nob accepted by Jagannatha Pandita. He says 
that there is bimbapr alibi mbabhdva even in rupaka , 
so that the part 4 faffrfaftrfe 9 cannot differentiate 
rupaka from nidarsana If the word is taken 

in the sense — — then this 
part itself distinguishes rupaka from atisayokti and 
apahnuii , since in the first the upatneya is suppressed 
and in the second it is negated and is not expressed 
by any sabda with the determinant of the upameyaid 
being kept in view. So the word 4 9 is superfluous 

in the definition. Even the qualifying part — 3rrfT$ 
in is unnecessary, in view of the fact 

that in the instances of bhrdntimat , the cognition does 
not present the upameyatdvacchedakn as one of its 
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adjunct* since it is sublated by the defects iof the* 
cogniser. 1 

Appayya Dlk?ita cites the following illustration 
^ . for rupaka even in vaiyodhikarawya— 

Appayya Diksi- * 

jaaUlustratioq * mrRprewiwr inirnw witwt- 

rupalw ia tfamfonsfift > 

vaiyadhikaranya ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

wrongly quoted sror Summit tot rwW *h<i*hhiWi 

W«££tt£! I*'*#******""*' 1 ** 

While Jagannatha Pandita quotes this citation 
wrongly in his Rasagahgctdhara — (*T 

vqifaqt — 'HKMWWtaTCHf /— that Appayya 
Dlksita gives the verse — * WtfTWWP^Wrnr® as an 
illustration for parindma in Vaiyadhikaranya . 

According to Appayya Dlksita, this verse chiefly 
explains the greatness or overlordshtp of Lord Siva 
(before whom the poet prostrates) and with that purpose 
Lord 6iva is qualified by adjuncts like ‘TOT^WlW. 
He calls it ‘ b ecatwe the words 
denoting the upameya and upavidna-r # and 

and TcT^$, etc., do not possess one and the same 
case-suffix, and it is rupaka in as much as the upameyas 
like *T# are known through superimpositioti as identical 
with the upamdnas like 5TWT. 

' Jagannatha’s explanation of this verse as an 
instance of rupaka is as follows: Lord Siva is called 
in this verse a srhjdrin and to appear as $r»0dr?/i, He 
requires ornaments like sekhara . Hence we have 
$wrtm^c^«nfhr on *n£r in *«rr He explains it 

1 vide the Rasaga hgd dha ra , ibid pp. 22 6 and 227* ; 
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as an instance of rupaka , thus : — in all cases of MW* 
like sr«prr*vn*. , the instrumental case does 

not convey abheda but conveys by lak§and 
so much so that the verbal cognition arising therefrom 
has Jbe form— 34^1^, while in 
pariiidim it is . In the instance 

in which we have the on nadt, 

the verbal cognition has the form — 
ltWW[ . Hence it is an instance of rupaka only. 
He adds, to call it an instance of parindma the sekhara 
is to be known in the capacity of U‘.e.) 

VT&qWWC and no purpose is served by super- 

imposing TO^T? on sekhara , since Lord Siva is referred 
to as i\'hgdrin. 

While reviewing the views of Appayya Dlksita 

and Jagannatha Pandita, Nagesabhatta 

Nagesabhatta s g ra ^. observes that Jagannatha has 
review or tue , 

views of Ap- wrongly quoted Appayya Dlksita s 

p&yya Dik?ita citation and then asserts that in no 
p a ^H’+ na '* case can this verse be called an instance 
tha Pandita. of rgpaA . a According to him, in ail 

cases of rupaka the verbal cognition would have the 
upameya as the vi&eqya and k( * 4 1 HI^) as the 

prakdra or as the sainsarga between the visegya ( upa- 
meya ) and the vi$e$ana (upamdna) t as the case may be ; 
in the instance 1 TOT IroWt’, the cognition arising 
therefrom is and the sekhara 

(upamdna) is identified with nadl (upameya). So it is an 
instance of parindma only. He contends that Jagan- 
natha s explanation that Lord Siva is called sfhgdrin 
and that He requires ornaments like sekhara (crest) 
cannot be applied to the instance — - 
since a srngdrin does not require any os/r<i (weapon). 


fill 
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a parindim which demands the (?>.> 

the identification of upamdno (^T) with upameya 
through superimposition ? 

But Jagannatha maintains Vidyadhara’s view. He 

_ ... , says that does not merely mean 

yiew. the lnvaR i°n of the enemies’ territories 

but a total subjugation — and that 
this is to be taken along with which is not 

only smrswr — ability to conquer the enemy king but 
also greatness by its ever-shinig purity without a rival. 
These two senses — subjugation and ever-shining purity 
of King Narasimha’s fame— necessitate the identification 
of the upamuna — the enemy king— with the upameya— 
the moon, — since the moon alone is associated with 
natural and ever-shining purity and splendour. So 
the full meaning of the verse would be this : Just as 
King Narasimha’s fame is noteworthy for his never- 
failing valour which ultimately brings him triumph 
over his enemy kings, so also his fame is unrivalled 
by its ever-shining purity and splendour manifested 
by its transcendence of rajan— the bright moon which 
is considered to be the upamana — the standard of com- 
parison — of fame. 


Nagesabhatta however takes the words wn*f and 
as homonyms ; and so the stem rdjan conveys 
by abhidha both the (enemy) king and the moon and 
the word ftspnret expresses as its primary sense both 
ability and greatness, in view of the fact that there 
is no authority like the context (ww) to restrict the 
scope of abhidha of these expressions. Hence he views 
that it is an instance of pure slept like wtltferrro nrsj, 
that there is no parindma in this verse and "that the 
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word fWW does not suggest the sense of the {enemy \ 
king. He further argues that even supposing that 
there is scope for superimposition in this verse, no one 
can definitely say that candra (moon) is the upameya and 
that the (enemy) king (the suggested sense) is the 
tfpamdna. 1 

Again, Appayya Diksita illustrates parhxamadhcani 
by the verse — 


Appayya Diksi- 
ta ‘s illustration 

of parindma- 
dhvani criti- 
ciaed by Jagan- 
natha. 


1 h wnr f^r ! Bwrt *nwar i 


^ftha^ Jagan ’ in thi9 verse parindntadkvani is ex- 
Da a ‘ plained by the fact that the mind of 

the person which is thirsty after suffering the extreme 
heat of this wide samsura, has to seek permanent 
shelter under the moon of the nails of the lotus-like 
feet of Lord Visnu. Here the moon, the upamdna, 
cannot give cooling sensation and relief to the mind 
of the person suffering from the extreme heat of this 
phenomenal world ; so the moon is identified through 
superimposition with the nails of the feet of Lord 
Vi?nu, which are known as the great saviours of 
Lord Visnu’s devotees. Parindma therefore consists 
in the identification through superimposition of the 
moon (the upamdna) with the nails (the upameya) for 
the definite purpose of giving permanent relief to the 
suffering mind of the person, which is advised finally 
to seek refuge under the divine feet of Lord Visnu. 

Jagannatha easily finds fault with Appayya 
Diksita’s explanation of this verse as an illustration 
of pariiydmadhvani. He admits that there is parindma 
in this verse but argues that there is no scope for a 

i R, O. and R. O. Vydkhyd, ibid., pp. 254 and 255. ^ 
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full panndmadhvani^ for, one part of parinamu, viz 
the identification of the upamdna through Buperimpo- 
sition with the upameya is expressed by abhidha by the 
compound though the other part of 

parindma, viz can be said as being suggested* 
Even Appayya Diksita’s definition of parindma— 
4 wfrwrosr fa^r***^* sr$?fr<r?rJt ’ — emphasizes 

two parts: — II) the identification of the upamdna 
through superimposition with the upameya and (2) the 
definite purpose of such an identification in the context. 
Hence this verse cannot be a good instance of 
pari ndmadhva.nO 

Again in his Kuvalaydnanda Appayya Diksita 
comments on the verse 

Appayya Diksi- ^ , 

ta’s view on swRNrni: m 9 \ 

paryasldpahnuti 

explained and an d accepts the variety of apahnuti 
criticised by called paryastclpahnuti in cases — 
Jagannatha. , , ’ _ , 

‘in* gvjrg: fcriftgw** i 

But Jagannatha criticises Appayya Diksita’s view in 
that it goes against the very nature of apahnuti as 
explained by Mammatabhatta and other eminent 
Alarikarikas. According to them, apahnuti consists in 
the negation of upameya on which upamdna is super- 
imposed. In the example — * g>arr3J: 9 — there Is no 

negation of the upameya — the damsel’s face — and 
there is only the superimposition of upamdna on 
upameya (face). So this is only an instance of rupaka 
on the basis of superimposition. And there are express 
statements in the Vimarsini , a commentary on the 
Alahkdrasarvasvai that in such instances as the above, 
£ the figure is tupaka and not apahnuti . Probably 







1 vide the Kuvalaydnanda (N. 8. edition), p. 27. 
and the Rasagahgddhara f fWtf., pp. 280 end 281* 
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•Kj'sna, by the painting of the ca&ra and suparna , the 
two associates of Lord Vifnu and that there is nothing 
in the verse to suggest upameyanisedha , another 
part of apahnuti . He adds that it cannot be argued 
that upamdnaropa is invariably associated with 
upameyanisedha , so that there need not be any 
suggestive element of upameyanisedha , for, this would 
land us in the great trouble of removing rupaka 
from the sphere of alahkaras. In the well-known 
examples of rupaka like \ upamdnaropa cannot 

be effected without upameyanisedha. The argument 
that in the examples of rupaka like g^ there is 

no upameyanisedha (?>.), there is no negation of g^t3, 
and that along with g^*W, g*S is cognised as possessing 
through si^perimposition, would drive us to 
accept the present verse also as an instance of rupaka , 
in view of the fact that along with 
the king addressed can be cognised as possessing 
pundarlkak^atva through superimposition. So also 
Jagannatha calls defective the second suggestion in 
the verse— ‘ ’—in that 

there is no suggestion of the part of apahnuli, viz., 
prakrtani§edha, (the negation of the contextual object, 
viz., the king), though it contains the suggestion of the 
negation of pundarikdk$atva on the basis of the removal 
of cakra and suparna from the picture.- Appayya 
Dlksita’s own definition of apahnuti — ‘ 

— contains the phrase ‘ ’ 

which has further been interpreted by him as ‘fow 


fvrfawr ’ ; so upameyanisedha, even according to Appayya 
Diksita, is a part of apahnuti. Mammatabbatta too 
in his Kdvyaprakdsa gives the definition of apahnuti, 
thus : — ‘ ST STIfft:’. He further 

tt 
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makes a comment on the phrase — ’ as * 
This makes clear that apahnuii 

contains 

Nagesabhatta, however, justifies Apppyya Diksita’s 
explanation. He asserts that while giving this verse 
as an instance of apahnutidhvani, Appayya Dlksita 
explains the view of Dandin whose definition of apahnuii 
* ’ — does not contain the 

negation of upameya. It is to be observed here that a 
close study of the Citramlmdinsd ( apahnuii section) would 
convince us that the citation of the present verse os an 
instance of apahnutidhvani is only to illustrate his own 
.definition and not that of Dandin} 

Again, in his Kuvalayananda, % Appayya Diksita 
mentions two new varieties of alt- 
Appayya Diksi- sayokti — and 

fovrinfa. He adds a note that 

two new varie- 
ties of ati sayokti is so called because it has 

bf »" ™ rlel1 " ° f «*V- 

and and that 

«PTff5FT*rTT^I?ftT*te is so known because it involves or 
is based on T^mflrT. Jagann&tha Bets aside these 
explanations. It has already been said® under atisayokli 
that, according to Jagannatha, there is no ar^HcTlId 
in the instances of atisayokti as there is in those of 
rupaka ; so atisayokli cannot be said to be admitting of 
those two divisions of rupaka. So also his view 
that paryastapahnuti cannot be accepted as a separate 
variety of apahnuii since it comes under rupaka, 
has been explained above . 3 


1 R. G., ibid., pp. 282-285. 

8 See ante, p. 208. 3 See ante, pp, 255 and 256. 
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Again, Appayya Diksita’s explanation of the 

Appayya Diksi- illustration of 

ta’s illustration In ^ r WlPn » 

**%£££%* " , obi “ ted !° by h« 

by Jagannatha. pu . a ^ ue8 ^ lon what would be the 

alankdra if the verse is modified — 

"* ? The answer is that it would be 

an instance or utpreksa. Then, Jagannatha argues, 
itwould be appropriate to say that it is an instance of 
since it is accepted as an instance of 
when the nipVu ^ is added. And he adds that one 
cannot find any distinction between the accepted 
instances of like 

and the present instance 

‘ srtamrrdr grerreu fog ff v reg; * | 

This point has been further elaborated by Jagan- 
natha in his Rasaya ii gad ham. 

is agesabhatta retorts that if this kind of argument 

Nagesabhatta’s 18 advanced > then i4 ma y be argued 
criticism on a * so ^bat the adding of the word 

y^^ nn ^ aS t0 t ^ 10 i nst ances of rupaka like 

5 makes it an instance of utpreksa 
and the removal of the same word makes it an 
instance of and not that of rupaka . 

Again, in his Kuvalaydnanda t Appayya Dlksita, 

Appayya Diksi- foliowln g Ruyyaka, quotes the famous 

ta’s view bn v 0 * 80 "^ 
vyaiireka criti- 
cised by Jagan- ‘ **q$%*£*fa «r^r: farm > 

natha. 

as an example of vyaiireka in which the inferiority 
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of the upameya to the upamdna , viz., the aioka tree 
expressed ; and this vyatireka heightens vipralambha- 
dhvani in this verse. Jagannatha, however, holds 
that to heighten the viprulambhadlivani the upamd- 
lahkdra that is developed between the -speaker and 
the asoka tree is suddenly broken off in the last 
foot of the verse. He adds that this explanation 
has been based on what Anandavardhana has said 
in regard to the development of Rasa in a kdvya. 
Mammatabhatta explains vyatireka only in instances 
which emphasize the superiority of the upameya to 
the upamdna. So Jagannatha concludes that the verse 
is not an example of vyatireka. 

If vyatireka is to be accepted even when inferiority 
of upameya to upamdna is known, Jagannatha contends., 
another verse is to be given as illustration : — 

In this verge the king addressed is called — 
one with two eyes ; even though he protects the entire 
earth, he, a dvinetra , cannot bear comparison with the 
Lord Indra, with one thousand eyes who has 
taken a vow to protect the threefold world . Here the 

inferiority of the king is brought home to the readers 
by his flr^sc and $mr<T<SJTr*7tfvt, yet the fact that 
the king is equal to Lord Indra in all other respects 
is also experienced by all mhrdayas. So, the instances 
of vyatireka implying upameyanyu7iata % Jagannatha 
argues, should lead to the blissful experience of other 
noble qualities common to upameya and upamdna . 

Nagesabhatta maintains Appayya Diksita’s view 
that the verse ' * contains vyatireka involving 

the realisation of which is blissful inasmuch^: 
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us the love-lorn speaker prefers his being an inanimate 
object like the asoka tree free from sufferings to his 
being a sahrdaya full of self-mortifying amorous 
feelings. The word ' which explains the contrast 

between the speaker and the asoka tree and the other 
attributes — i TOJ:’ etc., which speak of their common 
•characteristics heighten the oipralambha — the main 
Rash developed in the verse. So Nagesabhatta con- 
cludes that it can be well cited as an instance of 
vyatireka in which is brought to light along 

with the characteristics common for upameya and 
ujmmdna} 

Again, Appayya Diksita in his Kuvalaydnanda 

a . gives a third variety of vyatireka — 

Appayya Diksi- * . 

ta's explanation — not culminating into 

of a third vari the superiority or inferiority of upa - 

cHtfcis^ed *by me ^ a lt P (nn dn(t ; and he illustrates 
Jagannatha. this variety by the verse— 

4 i 

In this verse the miser is compared to the 

^word ($Tn*r) and tbeir similarity is explained by means 
of sle§a by the three adjectives— etc. 
The miser is strongly holding in tact his handful 
wealth (jft) and tlte sword is very strong in its handle 
(gfe); the miser is again sitting always in his treasury 
to watch his wealth and the sword is lying inside 
its sheath (^5l) ; again, the miser looks by nature 
•dirty and the sword is black (wfew) by nature. 

Their distinction or dissimilarity is described by the 


1 R. 0., ibid., pp. 353-355. 
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word * PWf: * which means (1) by form and (2) by# 
the long akdra (after the sound p in the word WW*). 
The description of the dissimilarity and similarity 
between the miser and the sword does not emphasize 
the superiority or inferiority of the Upameya — the 
miser— to the upamdna — the sword* Hence, according 
to Appayya Dlksita, this verse is an instance of 


Jagannatha offers a different explanation. He- 
argues that the description of the dissimilarity between 
upameya and upamdna does not constitute the figure 
vyatireka ; on the other hand, it strengthens the main 
figure upamd based on slesa* The description of the 
similarity between the miser and the sword as ex- 
plained by the three adjectives by means of slesa is 
not made ineffective by that of the dissimilarity 
expressed by the word * sntPTTW: in view of the fact 
that the dissimilarity is fancied to have been contri- 
buted only by the long akdra in the expression 
If vyatireka is to be accepted as the main figure in 
this verse, the slesa in the word < WWW* as explained 
above is not only unnecessary but also works against 
vyatireka , for, the dissimilarity can be brought to light 
by an expression like ‘ and the sle#a works 

out only a kind of identity between the proper 
ties of upameya and upamdna through superimposition 
Hence Jagannatha concludes that 
slesopamd is the figure in this verse and not vyatireka . 

Nagesabhatta accepts Jagannatha's explanation 
that slesopamd is the figure in this verse ; but he tries 
to vindicate Appayya Diksita in his usual way bj 
asserting that there is in this 

verse though it does not rise up to the level of aft 


1 
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* alahkdra — a beautifying agent — producing camatkdra 
in the minds of sahrdayas } \ 

Again, in his Kuvalaydnanda , Appayya Dlksita 
following mainly Ruyyaka , the author 

Appayya Diksi- 0 f the Alahkdrasarvasva , observes under 

ta s view on 

samdsokti : samdsokti : in samdsokti the description 

' of something pertaining to the context 

on the basis of common adjuncts or of similarity produces 
a superimposed knowledge presenting the contextual 
object as visesya and the description of the non-con textual 
object as prakdra. since it is presumed 

that the description of something non-contextual would 
have some bearing on the contextual idea. So in 
samdsokti the superimposition of the aprastutavyavahdra 
as possessed by the prastutavisesya is the chief source 
of camatkdra and not the superimposition of some 
beautiful property of the non-contextual chief object 
on the contextual chief object, as we generally find 
in the instances of rupaka . In the famous example of 
rTipaka — * g# — provision is made for the super- 
imposition of candratva on mukha by the 

separate mention of the upamdna by the word * \ 

but there is no such provision in the instance of 
samdsokti — i 9 — for the superimposition 

of jdratva on candra ; nor do we find in this instance 
of samdsokti any direct suggestive element for the 
suggestion of jdra , as we find it in the instance of 

in which faffaroi (seeing) with the aid of bright eyes . 
is expressly stated — a fact which well implies the 

1 R. G., ibid., pp. 355 and 356. ' 
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Diksita has to accept the inclusion of Wlf in the body* 
of as an adjunct, as he has explained 


Moreover, the gamalca element is of two kinds — 
(presumptive) and (suggestive) ; in the 

former the presumptive element cannot exist or cannot 
be satisfied without the presumed element as in the 
instance ‘ in which the pre- 

sumptive element — with eyes — will be satisfied 
only when it implies its substratum , the person who 
sees JftJJJtFf, while in the latter there is the process 
of suggestion as in the instance—' 
in which the suggestion of many beautiful ideas under 
different contexts is made even without any inconsist- 
ency of the expressed sense. The second, viz., suggestion 
marks the special feature of vyarljand as distinct from 
arthdpatti (presumption). So since the knowledge of 
jdra is indispensable on the basis of vyarljand and 
not on arthdpatti , Jagannatha contends, it is better 
to accept as explained above the superiroposition of 
jdra op candra by the relation of abheda in the instance 
— ‘ with the result that the reader 

does not for the moment experience the distinction 
between them and feel anything indecent. 


Jagannatha further argues that it is an accepted 
fact that in instances like 

the feminine gender of the word * ’ and the mas- 

culine gender of the word ‘ ^jprr:’ coupled with the 
sense of suggest respectively the senses of a 

ndyikd and of a nayaka ; but in examples like ‘ f*T?IT- 

9 the femi- 
nine gender and the neuter gender in the words 
* 9 and * * do not suggest a ndyaka and 
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» the neuter gender of the word STgq; is not suggestive 
of the sense of a ndyikd. So there should be on the 
basis of iffc* and JF* known from these words the 
superimposition of on fasTT and of 

onWt[ and not the superimposition of the 
*on the iWfprfMter — the chief contextual object, as 
Appayya Diksita explained. Jagannatha adds that 
both the Alahkdrasar vas va kd ra and his commentator 
on whom Appayya Diksita chiefly relies, speak of 
the superimposition of the aprastutadharmin on prasfufa - 
dharmin—* ^*1*11 fofcr yxfjfrofa JT^rpTT 

I If the sense of the nayaka 
suggested by is not directly related to but is 

considered only an adjunct of Jagannatha 

contends, then there would be no superin^position of 
ndyikd fva on nihd on the basis of stritva , so much so that 
the jp* and JUJW described in the verse cannot be 
satisfactorily explained, in reference to fa^TT, since f^W 
as an inanimate object, cannot boast of a face. 

That such a superimposition of something non- 
contextual on something contextual is highly essential 
in samdsokti can be well appreciated if we take another 
illustration — 

* wfHf «nflr » 

ITT * II 

This verse describes Bhaskara, the sun-god, as leaving 
the eastern direction and going to the western direction. 
Here the words and srcfWfr, being in feminine 

gender, suggest that they are two ndyi kas courting the 
lover Bhaskara on different occasions. When he turned 
to Pratici (the West), Prdct (the East) grew jealous of 
her rival and became pale This idea has 

been substantiated by a general statement in the latter 
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half of the verse — which woman would derive pleasure • 
when she actually witnesses her loving husband (fifa) 
particularly attached to her rival ¥ This general 
statement contains a reference to Bhdskara by the 
general term ftter — a lover attached to" a beautiful 
woman (wftofK) and these statements can be satis- 
factorily explained only if the superimposition of 
ndyikdtva on prdcl and pratlci and of ndyakatva on 
Bhdskara is effected in the former half of the verse. 

Jagannatha further advances another argument 
for the refutation of Appayya Diksita's view that in 
samdsokti the is superimposed on the prakrta 

visesya by a relation involving bheda. He suggests 
two alternatives in this connection : whether the 
aprakrtavyavahdra which is superimposed on the prakrta 
visesya is ifnown as distinct from prakrtavyavahara , or 
it is known as identical. In the first alternative, it is 
to be admitted that there arises a oognition which 
presents the prakrtavastu as visegya and the prakrta - 
bijavahdra and the aprakrtavyavahdra as two prakdrus 
<as related to one visesya). This is not possible, in 
view of the fact that the apralcrtavyavahdra. which 
does not belong to the prak\'tavise§ya, cannot be 
the prakdra of the prakrtavise.p/a. In the second 
alternative according to which the aprakrtavyavahdra 
is known through superimposition as identical with 
prakrtavyavahara, it is necessary to double the process 
of superimposition to identify the aprastutavyuvahdra 
with the prastufavyavahdra and to relate the aprastutu- 
vyavahara to prakrlavisesya by a bhedasambamlha. 

So it is better, Jagannatha argues, to simplify the 
process of superimposition to one element, viz., abhedu 
so much so that the prakrtavyavahara which is known 
through superimposition as identical with the aprakrta- a ~' 
vyavahdra , is related to the prakrtadharmin which is 
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* also known through superimposition as identical with this 
aprakrtadharmin, and that the aprakrtavyavahdra becomes 
therefore a beautifying element of the prakrldrtha. 

— The process of Superimposition in samdsokti is 
thus to be explained it is not possible, as in the 
instance of vdkydrtharupaka, to have the superimposition 
of a visista, viz., some chief object with its attributes not 
pertaining to the context, on some chief object with its 
attributes pertaining to the context. The cognition of 
certain paddrthas like V* and fNlT, in the instance— 
‘ ’3**" 11 — leads to the superimposed identi- 

fication (on the basis of some suggestive elements) with 
the aprakrtapad art hast like the ndyaka and the ndyikd ; 
and then arise two separate cognitions presenting the 
avdntaravdkyd rtJias — the sum-total or the mutual rela- 
tion of one paddrtha to another pertaining to the 
context and also not pertaining to the context, and 
finally, on the basis of the cognitions of the paddrthas , 
both contextual and non-contextual and of the avdntara- 
vdkydrthds, arises the viahdvdkydrtha, the chief verbal 
cognition presenting the identity between the two 
descriptions— contextual and non-contextual. 1 


Again, in his Kuvalaydnanda, Appayya Dlksita 


illustrated samdsokti on the basis of 

^ta/s^view^on 91tnilarity b y the verse taken from 
the samdsokti the Uttarardmacarita— 


on the basis of 
sddrsy a ex- 
plained and 
criticisedby 
Jagannatha. 


** #?r: gfowifiTT mr wforf 


Here the contextual idea consists in the description of 

1 vide, the Kuvalaydnanda „ pp. 67-70 and J? O 
ibid., pp. 373-377. 
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the damfaka forest having undergone ft oomplate traits* * 
formation, of the river into a dry plane and of the 
trees once thickly grown up, into trees now growing 
in wane. It suggests on the basis of similarity the 
non-contextual idea of the description of family people 
who, once very rich and happy in the midet of children 
and wealth, were by the lapse of time reduced to 
utter poverty and harrassed by many a domestic 
calamity. Jagannatha does not acoept Appayya Dlksi- 
tas explanation. He says that the vene 4 5*T 
cannot be an instance of samdsokti, since there is no 
adjuncts common for contextual and non- 
contextual chief objects ; and he does not accept 
. 3 amusokti on the basis of mere similarity ( sddrsya ). 
He argues further that it is an accepted fact, as 
explained above, that in all instances * of samdsokti 
the description o.f something pertaining to the context 
is to be known through superimposition as identified 
with that of something not pertaining to the context. 
From the present verse, he contends, there arises no 
cognition presenting the contextual senhe — the trans- 
formation of the river and trees ib the forest as 
identified with the non-contextual idea“the transform- 
ation of wealth and children. He adds that even 
Appayya Diksita has to accept that in samdsokti the 
description of the non-contextual idea is known through 
superimposition as existing in the chief contextual 
idea, so much so that the chief contextual idea, viz., 
forest, should have been known as possessing the 
— the transformation of wealth and 
children, — as its adjunct. 

Jagannatha’s own view is that the present verse 
is an instance of aprastuiaprasahisd and not of samdsokti. 

He interprets the term aprastutaprasamsd as that in 
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•which the aprastuta being either vdcya (expressed by 
words) or vyaiigya (suggested) beautifies the prastuta 
which may be either vdcya or vyahgya and counts the 
present instance ‘ 3? 1 ’ as that of aprastutaprasamsa 

in that the aprastuta vyavahdra being suggested beautifies 
the prastutavyavahdra. 


Nagesabhatta objects to Jagannatha's explanation. 
He discusses the exact meaning of the term sre'l^t l 
in the compound whether it means 3^- 

'=^^^beautifying the prastuta by means of aprastuta or 
whether the aprastuta produces merely the 
knowledge of prastuta. He asserts both of them are 
not found satisfactory. If the first interpretation is 
adopted, in many instances of aprastutaprasamsa in 
which the prastuta vyavahdra and the aprastuta vyavahdra 
are not known as identical through superimposition, 
the aprastuta cannot be said as beautifying the prastuta. 
Hence that interpretation is not acceptable. If the 
second interpretation is accepted, it cannot be held 
that the aprastuta , when known, leads to the knowledge 

of the prastuta, for in the present instance— 3?f 

the prastuta is vdcya (expressed by words) independent 
of the suggested sense. Hence it is an instance of 
samdsokti on the basis of common adjuncts. 1 


1 vide the Kuvalayananda, pp. 66 and 67 and li O 
ibid., pp. 382-384. ’’ 

For other important references to Appayya 
Diksita’s views and Jagannatha’s criticisms on them, 
vide the Rasagahgadhara , ibid., pp. 239 ; 250 and 260 ' 
261 ; 263 ; 267-269 ; 272 ; 301 ; 333-337 ; 388 and 
389; 397-400; 407-409; 412-414; 419; 420 425 and 
426 ; 431; 433-435; 442 and 443; 447 and 44 ! , 

450-451; 455 and 456 ; 460-461; 464; 469 1 470 ! 

474-475 ; 480; 481; 487; 499; 502 ; 505 5 51* 
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2 . Mammatabhatta 

Rajanaka Mammatabhatta. the author of the 
Kdvyaprakctsa (and the Sabdavydpdravicdra) flouri- 
Dftte - B hed in the latter half of the eleventh century 
just after Abhinavagupta, the author of the Dhvanya - 
lokalocana and before Rajanaka RujryAkn, the author 
of the Alahkdrasarvasva. In the fourth uUasa of his 
Kclvyaprakdsa, Mammata quotes Abhinavagupta whose 
literary activity falls between A» D. 990 and 1020. 
Ruyyaka who flourished in the former half or in the 
middle of the twelfth century,* quotes Mammata and 
his Kavyaprakasa in his Alahkdrasarvasva and he is 
even said to have written a commentary called Saiikeia 
on the Kavyaprakfisa. These and such other evidences 
as the date of Padmagupta's Navasdhasdiikacurita 
(i.e.) about A. D. 1020, from which Mammata cited 
some verses in his Kdvyaprakdsa and the date of 
Manikyacandra’s commentary on th Kdvyaprakdsa 
which is samval 1216 3 (i.e.) A. D. 1159-1160 fix the 
upper and lower limits of the date of Jtfammata and 
confirms the view that he flourished in the latter half 
of the eleventh century. 

From the introductory verses 4 of the Sudhdsdgara, 
also known as Sudhodadhi % a , commentary 
Personal on the Kavyaprakdsa , by Bhlmasena Diksita 

history. the eighteenth century, it is known that 
Mammata was .an incarnation of the Goddess of 

1 vide P. V. Kane’s The History of Alahkarasaslra, 
p. LXXI. 

3 vide, ibid., p. CXI. 

* (1216) *nf€ i 

4 Verses 4, 5 and 6. 
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• Learning— Sarasvati — , that he was the eldest brother 
and teacher of Kaiyata, the author of the Malidbhdsya- 
pradipa and of Uvata, the celebrated commentator of 
the Bg-vedaprdtisakhya and that he, though a Kash- 
. mirian by birth, had his education at Benares, the 
highest seat of learning and culture in India. From 
one of the introductory verses of Kaiyata in his 
Pradipa, 1 it is to be understood that Kaiyata 's father 
was Jaiyata. Mammata’s father’s name is nowhere 
mentioned. So whether Mammata was the brother of 
Kaiyata or of Uvata or of both is a matter of controversy. 
Uvata says in his Bfidsya on the Vujasaneyi Samhitd • 
that he was the son of Vajrata and that he composed 
the Mantrabhupja when King Bhoja was reigning. 
From the statement of Uvata P. V. Kane concludes 
that there is nothing improbable in Mammata’s being 
a brother of Uvata, the son Vajrata and that he 
cannot then be the brother of Kaiyata, the son of 
Jaiyata and he dismisses the evidence of Bhlmasena 
(who lived six centuries after Mammata) as simply 
fanciful and based probably on the similarity of sounds 
in the three names — Mammata, Kaiyata and Uvata. 8 
Dr. S. K. De however sets aside the view of Mammata 's 
relationship with Uvata as untenable. 4 

1 iifroTOi'ifrnqrcqn'tir i 

Wrt Ipreunan u— Verse 5. 

ifr) srcrmfr n 
*1% m 

3 P. V. Kane ’8 History of Alahkdru Literature, p. OV. 

4 History of Sanskrit Poetics , Vol. I, p. 159. 
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In the introduction of his edition of the Kaoya-o 
prakdia, A. B. Gajendragadkar cites two verses of 
Uvata found in two Mss. of his Mantrabham on the 
Vaja$aneyi Samhita, of which one records that Uva^a 
wa l th e son of Jaiyata while another says that he 
was the son of Vajrata. On the basis of these two 
verses of Uvata and on the strength of Bhimasenas 
statement that these three authors were brothers and 
that Mammata, the eldest, was the teacher of the 
other two. Gajendragadkar assumes: (1) as Bhimwena 
gives Jaiyata as the name of Uvata s father, 1 
appears to be the correct form of the name and Vajrata 
is probably its corrupt form or a scribes mistake for 
Jaivata- (2) Or Uvata*s father may have borne two 
names— J aiy ata and Vajrata-; (*>.«* ^a, a son 
of Jaivata may have been adopted by Vajrata who 
was Trotabirsome relative of his.- Though these 
TssumPtions on the basis of Uvata*. statement are 
probable, yet Bhimasenas account that Mammata was 
the teacher of Kaiyata deserves investigation in view 
of the fact that Kaiyata, in one of the introductory 
verses of his Pradipa? mentions one Mahesvara and 
not Mammata as his guru. 

Mammata’s Kdvyaprakam, though only a compilation, 
is one of the most pdpdlar treatises 
Kdvyaprakdsa. - n the Alahkdrasdstra for its brevity 
of language and clearness of thought. Its authorita- 

tiZ and popularity can b. -Ur *— 

tha fact that no other work in thl« SdUra has bean 
commented on by a large num ber of commentator.. 

‘ i Gajendragadkar’s edition of the Kdvyaprakdsa 

<1939), introduction, p.XHI. 


— Verse 4. 


mr? 
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%ome of whom are great authorities on this and other 
sdstras. It has a division of ten ulldsas and deals 
with all topics in literary criticism except dramaturgy. 

- The Kdvyaprakdsa contains kdrikds , sometimes 
known as sul r as, the vrtti or prose commentary on 
those kankas and the illustrative verses mostly taken 
from well-known poetic works. Some later commenta- 
tors 1 of the Kdvyaprakdsa ascribe these kdrikds or 
sutrus to Bharata, the author of the Ndtyasdslra , 
on the ground that some verses in the Ndtyasdslra , 
have been found in this work. Many later writers 
including Jagannatha Pandita 3 affirm that the kdrikds 
and the vrtti thereon are Mammata s work. So also 
some commentators express the dual authorship of the 
Kdvyaprakdsa that the first nine ulldsas and the portion 
ending with the figure of parikara in the tenth ulldsa 
belong to Mammata and the remaining portion of the 
tenth ulldsa , to one A! lata. 

In many places in his Rasaga hyddha ra Jagannatha 
refers to Mammatabhatta and his Kdvyaprakdsa — both 
Karikas and prose-commentary with select illustra- 
tions — , 3 sometimes to support his own arguments 
and sometimes for the refutation of the latter's views. 
Some such references have already been dealt with 

1 Mahesvara Nyayalankara in his Kavyapmkdsd- 
darsa says— Sffa&rw: So also 

Vidyabhusaiia, the author of the Sdhitya Kaumudh 

3 vide the Rasagahgadhara , pp. 30, 221, 297, 345-6. 

3 vide the Rasagahgadhara % ibi </., pp, 5 (Hfftt) ; 
8 and 9 ; 13 ; 17 ; 20 (%^l) ; 22; 23; 30; 46 
s 47; 54 (srr*t) ; 58; 111; 131-132; 162; 221; 297; 

fe 316; 324 ; 344 ; 345 ; 354-355; 394 ; 396; 401; 403; 
410; 439 ; 456; 480; 481; 519. 
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and a few important of the reet are now taken up 
here for appreciating Jagannatha's criticism on them. 

* While classifying kiicyu (poetry) into four kinds 

, uttamottama , uttama, mgdhyama and 
Mammatabhatia s adhania , J agann&tha refers to and 
classification of critici8e8 the traditional three-foid 
by^JagannSa classification of Kitvya-uttama, madh- 
yunta and adhania, , adopted by Mam- 
matabhatta who followed Anandavardhana on this 
matter. Jagannatha's contention is that if the three- 
fold classification is adopted, no distinction can be 
made out between mbdaciim and arlhacilra, since both 
come under the main variety of citra or adhamakavycu 
according to the traditional classification; but a 
sahrdayu does realise their distinction and the superiority 
of the arthacitrakdvya to a sabdacitrakavya. The 
illustrations cited by Mammatabh atta for arthacitra- 

Jagannatha contends, are distinctly better types of 
poetry than the instances of sabdacitra— 


In the first, type in which the alliterative sounds, if 
any occupy a subordinate place, the arthalavkura? 
like’ upanrt are the chief beautifying agents of poetry 
while in the second the tnmprdms constitute the major 
charming features of poetry. If this distinction between 
sabdacitra and arthacitra is not recognised, Jagannatha 
argues, there would be no need for recognising the 
.’ distinction between a dhvanikdvya and a gunibhulu 
\ryahgya, both having the suggested sense in common, 
: one, having the suggested sense as the chief eleme ... 
and the other having it as a subordinate element, g 
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f Jagannatha’s own view on this important matter 
is that a kavya which has only some 
alliterations without a beautiful idea 
or sense, is no kavya at all and that it 
cannot be brought even under the adhamakdvya . If 
sound and sense are so harmonized in a fitting manner 
(that the poetic charm rests on both equally, then it 
can be called a niadhyama kavya though it possesses 
some puns or alliterations. He illustrates this 
niadhyama variety in which sound and sense are equally 
prominent — by the verse taken from his Sudha- 
iaharl (which has already been explained under Sudhd- 
lahari ) — 

^TrT: ^ y W qg ^f}| II ’ 

In this verse the vrtlyanuprdsas and the rupakdlahkdra 
or hetvalahkdra are equally prominent. The anuprdsas 
manifest and heighten the dJptiguna and thus produce 
pleasure in the minds of the readers in an equal mea* 
sure as the rupakdlahkdra which manifests prasddaguna . 
Hence the equal prominence of these, two alahJcdras 
vrtiyaniiprdsa and rupaka in this verse. 1 y 

In the apamd section of the Rasagahgddhara 

Jagannatha criticises Mammatabhatta s 

definition of apamd — He 
bhattas defi- t ' , „ . . , „ , 

nitiohof upa- 9a y 9 that this definition can be applied 

md criticised to vyatireka in that — similarity — 
tha^ a ^ ann ^ an( ^ ^ — the distinction — (between upa - 
meya and upamdna) are found in vyati- 
reka. The modification that sddharmya is the chief 


1 vide the Rasagahgddhara % ibid., pp. 20 and 21. 
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source of pleasure in upamt 1 may be accepted, but the* 1 
part * 5*’ becomes superfluous, though it is intended 
to differentiate upamd from ananvaya which has the 
negation of a second similar object 
as the chief source of literary beauty. 1 

3. Rajanaka Ruyyaka and Jayaratha 

Rajanaka Ruyyaka, also known as Rajanaka 
Rue aka, refers to the Kdvyaprakdsa - 
Ruyyaka his /-j ra and j s referred to as his teacher 
date and work, Marikhaka in his Srxkantliacarita . 

So he can be safely assigned to the twelfth century 
between Mammatabhatta and Mankhaka. Besides his 
Alahkdrdsuiras , he has written many other works ^ 
the most important of them are the Vyaktiviveka vi car a . 
the Harsacari tavdrttika, the SdhUyarmm&msd and the 
Srlkanthastava . Mr. P. V. Kane is of opinion that Ruyyaka 
is the author of the Alahkdra sutras and the vrtti on 
them. This view has the main support of Jayaratha 
who flourished nearly seventy yeors after Ruyyaka. 
While commenting on the introductory verse of the 
vrtti he adopts the reading — ‘ rTT^T^- 

; — thereby suggesting that tha sutras and the 
vrtti are the productions of the one and the same 
author. Besides, Jayaratha, as a Kashmirian and 
as one of the earlier commentators, would be in a 
better position to know and preserve the tradition. 
The other view, as the T. S. S. edition of the work 
with Samudrabandhas commentary goes, is that 
Ruyyaka is the author of the sutras on which his 
disciple Mankhaka has written the vrtti. This fact 
has been proved well by the quotations in the vrtti 


1 ibid,, pp. 162 and 163. 


39 % 
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’from Mankhaka 8 Srikanthacarita with the prefatory 
remark TO Most probably, as Mr* 

P. V. Kane himself has suggested, Ruyyaka might 
have written a vrtti which his disciple Mankhaka 
- cared much to popularise by adding illustrative verses 
from his work; and this fact may account for the 
view that Mankhaka is the author of the vrtti} 
Jagannatha, as evident from his citations, is of 
opinion that the author of the sutras is also the 
author of the vrtti thereon. 9 

Jayaratha, otherwise known as the Vimarsinikdra, 
is the earliest commentator on the 
author^of the ^ lankdrasarvasva. In the section of 
Vimarsini. the Rasagahgadhara dealing with alah- 
kdras , Jagannatha refers to the Alan - 
kdrasa rvasvakrt , viz., Ruyyaka and his work Alahkdra- 
sarvasva} sometimes with Jayaratha’s Vimarsini* also, 
both in favour of his arguments and for criticism. 
Some of them have already been dealt with and only 
a few important instances in which Jagannatha differs 
from Ruyyaka and the Virnarsinikdra are elucidated 
here. 

1 vide P. V. Kane s. ‘ The History of Alahkdra 
Literature ’ — Introduction to his edition of the Sdhitya - 
darpana, Poona edition 1923, pp. 108-110. 

' 2 vide the Rasagahgadhara t ibid p. 251 — 

. . i 

Also see pp. 342-343. 

3 ibid., pp. 200 ; 208 ; 220 ; 221-222 ; 251 ; 269 ; 

280 ; 301 ; 318 ; 342-343 ; 352-353 ; 372 ; 383-384 ; 402 ; 

410 ; 418 ; 422 ; 425 ; 426 ; 435 ; 452 ; 470 ; '474 ; 480 ; 

482 ; 487 ; 488 ; 514. 

4 ibid., pp. 201, 227, 259, 281, 313, 325, 337, 

352-353, 380, 387, 418, 442, 452, 474. 
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In the upameyopama section in his Rasagahgddhara , * 
B aka’s ^ aganna ^ i a criticises the definition of 
definition 4 of tipameyopamd given by Ruyyaka and 
upameyopama further explained by the Vimariinikura. 
criticised by Ruyyaka defines upameyopdmd thus : — 
Jagannatha. fifaj gq fr f frj n. Firstly, 

Jagannatha says that the word 4 in the definition 
is of no use. If it has any purpose, he contends, it 
would differentiate the wpameyopamti from ananvaya- 
lahkarct in that the upamunopameyabhdm in the 
former is mutually between two objects while in the 
latter it rests on one single object. But the word 
< in the body of the definition explains that the 

mutual upamd nopa meyabhdva is not simultaneous (?\e.), 
when one is considered the upamdna % it is not the 
upameya ; this indicates well that the upamdnopameya- 
bhdva in upameyopama is mutually between two objects 
and that this can be effected only is two separate 
oaky as. This mutual similarity in cam where there 
is vakyabheda cannot be explained in ananvaya. So the 
utility of the word ‘ (?. e.) to differentiate the 

scope of upameyopama from that of ananvaya cannot 
be established. 

The Vimarsinlkara views that the verse — 
Jayaratha’s nkm i 

by Jag?nSa d « ' 

is an instance of upameyopamd in which the vdkyabheda 
is sabda . This is criticised by Jagann&tha. He 
holds that the verse cannot be an instance of upame- 
yopama since it does not negate the third similar 
object which is considered to be its important feature. 
Moreover, in all instances of upameyopamd , the common 
attributes of -the upamdna and upameya would be one. 
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*and the same ; but in this instance (in which the sky 
is compared to the earth on account of the column of 
dust — rajas-^raised from the surface of the earth while 
the chariots were moving very rapidly and the earth is 
■ compared to the sky on the appearance of cloud-like 
elephants moving very rapidly from one direction to 
another), the common attributes are different ; in the 
first, the column of dust, the 3Tg«nf4^4, is the basis 
of upamCt while in the second, the clouds and elephants 
viewed as identical by bhnbapratibimbabhava, are the 
basis of upamd} 

In the 


Ruyyaka ’s 
definition of 
simrandlahkdra 

criticised by 
Jagannatha. 


Alahkdrasarvasva , the figure smarana is 
defined thus— 

Smarana lahkdra is that in which the 
remembrance of one object arises 
from the experience of another simi- 
lar object. This Jagannatha calls 
defective in that it does not include instances like — 
' ^T: VFWSmi * — in which the 

remembrance of Lord Krsna arises from the remembrance 
of the similar object, viz cloud, which arises again at 
the sight of the cdtaka bird. He suggests therefore the 
slight modification of 4 ’ into 

so that instances like the above can be well explained as 
good examples of smarandlahkara , in that smarana also 
is a kind of 3TR (cognition) though it is not anubhava } 


Again, Parindma is defined by the A lahkdra- 
sarvasvakdra thus — 


He further explains it thus — ‘ 
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—in Rupaka the superimposition height- 
ene the beauty of the thing described 

parindma and the question of the utility does not 

criticised by arise while in Parindma the superimpo- 
iagann&tha. gition of the upam ana on the upameya 

finds its special utility in the context and the upameya 
is said to be transformed into the superimposed 
upamana. Here Jagannatha discusses the exact mean- 
ing of the phrase — * Wgd Urfrft*. He suggest s 

two alteraatives-*$S*tf 3^: or 

In the first alternative, Jagann&tha questions the 
propriety of Buyyaka’s citation of the verse 

a 


(Hfcsufr ww «r? *tg st «rw.*’ * 

as an example of rupaka and not of paHfma, in view 
of the fact that this verse contains the sdperimposition 
on pulaka (horripilation) of kanakas (thorns) with the 
definite purpose that the pulaka becomes the cause 
of vyathd (pain). In the second alternation, Jagannatha 
contends that the example cited by Ruyyaka for 
ryadhikaranapari iidma — 


MXvm n it'-' - ' 

SWT «l ’ 

cannot be justified in that the upamana viz., upayaiw , 
(presents to the king), though identified through super- 
imposition with the upameya— sweet words—, has the 
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f% special utility in the context as updyana and not M 
* words \ On the other hand it may be urged that tb# 
sweet words, the upameya, may be identified through 
superimposition with upayano , the upamana . Hence 
this verse can be cited as an instance of vyadhikarana 
.rupaka} 


Again, Ruyyaka explains Vyatireka even in instances 


which describe the inferiority of upameya 
Ruyyaka' s t0 upamana. To him vyatireka consists 
illustration th description of distinction (between 
criticised by upamana and upameya). 1 his is Ulus 
Jagannatha. trated by the verse— 


* tfbJTtsfa 5T# I 

5Rfr? 3 ’ M 


Jayaratha, the author of the Vimarsim , a commentary 
on the Alahkdrasarvasva, explains further that the 
vyatireka in this verse is nourishing the main Rasa 
(vipralambha) in that youth (yauvana), unlike the moon, 
would never come back when it once began to dis- 
appear ; and so the damsel referred to in this verse 


might be pleased not to show her anger to her lover. 
But Jagannatha takes this verse as an illustration 
for vyatireka emphasizing the superiority of upameya 
to upamana, as it is always the case of vyatireka. 
He fancies that the moon appears in full splendour 
every now and then and so is easily accessible, but 
youth, when it once disappears, never comet back 
and is therefore inaccessible and great, linos all 
generally inaccessible objects are considered to be 
great. 2 


1 ibid., pp. 251. 

8 ibid., pp. 352-353. 
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4 . Alahkara Ratnakara • 

Alahkdra Ratnakara or Ratnakara is the name of 
an alahkdra work and also of a writer 
Ratnakaw and , quoted by Jagannatha in his Rasa- 
1118 W0 ‘ (jahgddhara. 1 Some references definitely 
relate to the author 3 and most probably Jagannatha 
would have called the author by the name of the work. 

It i 9 known from other sources that one Sobhakara 
is the author of the Alahkdra ratnakara? which, as 
Jagannatha remarks, has been followed by Appayya 
Diksita. 4 ^ 

Ratnakara defines upamd thus — ■* 

\ Jagan- 

Ratnakara s , , . , 

definition of natha discards it as unsatisfactory in 

u pa ma criti- that this definition cannot be applied 
cised by Jagan- tQ cases 0 f sU^iopamd which is purely 
n ®' tha ” the poet’s invention and as such, is 

devoid of any well-known .upamdna} 

Again Ratnakara explains upameyopamd thus— 

‘ ’ — and illustrates it 

Ratnakara’s b the verse _ 

illustration of , c, a. n „. n * 

upameyopamd iwWa WffWT , 

criticised by falter qifa*: t 

Jagannatha. „ _ _ 

f mite » ’ 

Jagannatha characterises this illustration as un- 

suitable in that it does not negate the third similar 

1 ibid , pp. 163, 202, 206-207, 209, 211, 221, 225, 
281, 313, 480, 492. 

2 ibid., pp. 207, 211, 225, 281. 

3 vide Index of works and authors in P. V. Kane’s 
edition of the Sdhityadarpana , ibid., p. 162. 

4 vide the Rasagahgadhara, ibid., p. 281. 

6 ibid., p. 163. 


Ratnakara’s 
illustration of 
upameyopamd 
criticised by 
Jagannatha. 


PI 
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> object— — which is the chief aim of 

upameyopamd. He also asserts that Ratna kara s i l lus 
tration goes against his own statement ^ 1*8^ 

*. Jagannatha adds that the present verse is a 
good instance of in which the mutual simi- 

larity of the two objects referred to is alone aimed 
at and not the negation of the third similar object. 

Again, Ratnakara classifies ananvaya by suitable 
illustrations into three the first con- 
taining the npameya itself fancied as 
of ananvaya the upamdna, the second with one part 
criticised by 0 f the upameya as upamdna and the 
Jagannatha. thir(J< hav j ng the upameya as upamdna 

identified on the basis of bimbapratibimbabhdva. In 
this connection Jagannatha puts a pertinent question 
what exactly constitutes the figure ananvaya ? A mere 
negation of a simitar object cannot be taken as the 
distinguishing feature, since the same can be explained 
in the instance of Kalpitopamd . 
Moreover, as the term ananvaya implies, the negation 
of a second similar object is considered to be the 
chief feature of this figure and this special feature 
is not found in instances involving one part of the 
upameya as the upamdna and another part as the 
upameya, as explained by Ratnakara in the second 
variety of ananvaya ? 

Again Jagannatha sets aside the illustrative verse 
of asama cited by Ratnakara 

R detoitfoS ra of - s-WfrwT* teivm l 

a$ama critici- *f trraffcte II 

sed by Jagan- 

natha. in tbat ^ does not describe the negation 

of ail upamdnas. He fur ther remarks that the verse is 

9 ibid., pp. 806 and 207. 
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an instance of upamCiHalaptopanid and that the statement • 
in the latter half of the verse that the bee, though 
wandering, would not attain an object similar to the 
mdlatl flower, does not invariably imply the negation 
of all similar objects which would be done by a 
statement like i \ l 

5. Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 

Anandavardhanacarya whom he calls dhvanikrf 
and A lahkdrasa ra nivyava sthapaka* is quoted by Jagan- 
natha in his Rasagahgddhara , mostly in support of his 
discussions. 3 One instance in which Jagann&tha differs 
from Anandavardhana is the verse — — 
which Anandavardhana has explained as an illustration 
for rTipakadhvani while Jagannatha contends that it is 
an instance of bhrantimad-dhvani / 

Abhinavagupta is cited as an eminent authority 
along with Anandavardhana in determining whether a 
kavya is a dhvani or (jiuubhutavyahgya} The important 
references to these writers have already been noted. 

6 . Vidydnatha 

Vidyanatha, the author of the Pratdparudnya , 
is also cited by Jagannatha for criticism.® His defini- 
tion of upamd — * *— is called defective 

in as much as it can well be applied to instances of 
vyatirelca involving the negation of eddf&yoJ 

1 ibid.) p. 211. 

2 ibid., p. 425. 

3 ibid., pp. 13; 52; 107; ^47; 263; 354; 396 ; 400; 
414 ; 425. 

4 ibid., p. 247. 

5 ibid., p. 263 ; see also p. 418. 

6 ibid., pp. 162, 255 (referred to as **). 

7 ibid., p. 162. 
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> Besides these Bhamaha, 1 Dandin, 3 Vamana, 3 
Udbhata (and his followers called Audbhatas), 4 com- 
mentators on the Kdvyaprakdsa — Srivatsalanchana 6 and 
Tikakara 6 — and some other Pracinas 7 (without exact 
references) are cited and criticised by Jagannatha 
Pandita, 

1 ibid., p. 414. 

2 ibid., p. 55 (referred to as Jarattara). 

3 ibid., p. 439. 

4 ibid., pp. 393-394, 400, 401 (A udbhata) and 414. 

h ibid., p. 39. 

* ibid., pp. 104, 123, 128 and 415 ; commentators 
on the Kdvyaprakdsa, p. 131. 

7 ibid., pp. 43, 108, 159, 174, 215, 239, 241, 295, 
296, 310, 328, 406, 425, 458 and 460. 







CHAPTER VIII 

Jagannatha P audita as a Gvctmmavicin 

“T^ * — ** 

JjANDlTARAJA Jagannatha is not one of the fore- 
IT most writers on Sanskrit Grammar. His only 
work so far partly available in the field of Sanskrit 
Grammar is the Manoramd kucamardini or mardana. 
_ ^ contains only his refutations of 

fG g ramm^ia“ 80me views that Bha «« i Dik ? ita has 
his Manoramd- ex P° u pded in his P ra ucfhama norumu 
kucamardini. and Sabdakaustubha. From the title. 

of the work it is possible to say that 
the work is intended to criticise his views elucidated 
in his Praudhamanoramu only, but as .the printed text 
of the Manoramd kucamardini 1 goes, it advances now 
and then criticisms on his views expounded in his 
Sabdakaustubha * also. His main idea ot writing this 
work is not to write a running commentary on the 
suit as of Panini, but to vindicate the unrivalled 
position, in the realm of Sanskrit Grammar, of his 
teacher s teacher, besa'Sri'Kfijiiya whose views, as 
embodied in his work PrakriydpraJcdia, have been 
adversely criticised by Bhattoji Dlk?ita. Sesa-Sri- 
Krsna was Bhattoji Diksita s teacher and Jagannatha 
considered it very unholy on the part of Bhattoji 
Diksita to adversely criticise his teacher, 6esa-£ri- 
Krsna , so he called Bhattoji Diksita a gurudrut — 
one who has done harm to his teacher. 

1 Vide Haridas Sanskrit Series No. 23: Benares 
(1934) the Praudhamanorama with Sabdaratnd and Jyotsnd ; 
Kucamardini Appendix pp. 1-26. The Kucamardini 
extends from the SffJPROT to the end of 

2 vide, ibid., p, 9 and 21. 

■ ■.:<{ T • Hi 
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In the introductory note of his Manot'amdkuca- 
mardiniy Jagannatha says that 6e?a-&ri-Krana has 
already been ably vindicated by Sesa Vlresvaras son 
(the grandson of 6esa-§ri-Kpsna), yet he has considered it 
Kis sacred duty to criticise not only those points that 
Bhattoji Diksita has raised against 6esa-Sri-Krsna 
but also his other explanations which are not considered 
to be highly satisfactory. 1 Thus Jagannatha brings 
bhasyavirodha in so many instances, in addition to the 
fact that Bhattoji Dlksita’s explanations are not based 
on sound, logical arguments. From the able way in 
which he advocates his view-points, it is clearly seen 
that he is well versed in most of the authoritative 
treatises on Sanskrit Grammar, particularly the greatest 
authoritative work, the Mahabhdsya of Patanjali. 


A few instances at random are taken here for 
elucidation to appreciate Jagannatha’s criticism on 
Bhattoji Dlksita’s exposition of Sutras . 

In his Siddhanta Kaumudl and Fraud ha manor a ma, 
Bhattoji Diksita pleads for the repetition (sTTffer) of the 
whole sTdra 4 halantyam \ in order to avoid the fallacy 





^3 vi soffits 



wmoramakucamardini, ibid., p. 1, 
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of interdependence (v^Vm«nr). In this connection* 

Bbattoji tAit >» ^ °‘ h ‘ t LiL“ Pl ” ZT.2Z 
ta’B explanation like and and he dismisses 

of the sutra them a ll in that none of .them is 

criticised 1 by satisfactory; and so he finally accepts 

Jagann&tha. the «nff% of the whole sutra. 

Jagannatha calls this explanation of the sulra by 
srffo unsatisfactory since it goes against 
Jagannatha's ■■ yery nature Q f P&niniyan sutras. 
explanation. ^ manageg tQ explain the. sutra without 

. He however splits ‘halantyam’ into two sutras 
_* hal * and ‘ antyam \ The sutra ‘ anty am has got 
at the end which is dropped by the 

It gets two words by the process of and 

^ (from the sutra *0- So the sutra 

means^tS^r^^WTH— in upad&a the last l 
is an H — an indicatory sound. This rule is now 
to be applied to the sutra ‘ **'-the last of the 
M&hesvara sutras. It is an upadeia and it contains 
/ as the last sound; so l in this sutra i s known asan 
it. Now by the application of the rule ‘ 
the hal-pratyahdra is got by connecting ha in the sutra— 
with the it— l— in the sutra— so that hal 
would mean all consonants enumerated in the Mdhesvara 
sutras beginning with ^ The other sutra ‘tns’ 
(just before *^*0 can be now interpreted along with 
words got by and «IW( by dehali- 

dipanyaya , as ******* ** ««- -the last consonant 

in an upadesa is tf-an indicatory sound. This is 
the exact meaning of the sutra ' *»•*•*/ which 
Bhattoji Dik?lta gets by adopting the repetition of 
the whole sutra while Jagann&tha- mafceftit Into two 
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i suiras and explains practically. . . the same meaning. 

Bhattoji D'lkfita interprets ; first ! the sutra — — 
as Sin*— the last sound in the Sutra 

’ is called it. The same idea is brought about 
by Jagannatha by interpreting the sutra ‘ as 

3***4*td Bhattoji Dlksita’s other inter- 
pretation of the sutra— — ****s^* — 

is given by Jagannatha to the other sutra — ‘ ’ — X*- 

Thus Jagannatha thinks that to make 
halantija'm ’ into one sutra and to repeat it go against 
the nature of Paniniyan sutras. He believes that to 
make it into two sutras with the above explanations 
is a more satisfactory process than that Bhattoji 
Diksita has adopted. 

Jagannatha gives other explanations also. He 
says that ‘ halantyam ' need not be split into two sutras 
like hal and antyam ; but he assumes after ‘ halantyam ’ 
the sound l which is dropped by the rule ‘ 

'WbT:\ He takes thus halantyam as one sTdra and 
(which is dropped after it) as the other. The sutra ‘ * 
can be interpreted with the help of three words 
borrowed from the two previous sutras, as 

TO! . Though the sutra 1 ® ’ is not heard or is not 
pronounced in the sainhitapatha of the sutras, it is 
to be admitted that it, even while it is dropped, can 
convey its sense on the basis of the assumption that 
it exists, for the utterance by a person is not 

one of the necessary conditions for a sound to convey 
its sense, since a person who observes silence can ; 

u nde rstand ideas by perusing ft book, even without the 
utterance of words v ^ ^ 

The. third explanation has got reference to the 
salra ‘ tPf Vlhp fsnt nf the Mdheivara sutras. Jagann&tha 

"V* 4 • . 

•v < « 
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fancies that the sound l in this sntra is anundsika* 
and that this I ean be called an it on the strength of 
its being cmuMdsika though it is not a vowel — ac — , by 
the rule fg; . Hence l in the sutra * 

is an it. 

According to the last two explanations, the sntra 
means on the basis of 

hal-pratytfhdra got with the help of the sutra— * TT^- 


It is objected that the ?Wbii*CWhl of l in the 

A . instance ^ cannot be effected by the 

Objections . „ \ , 

raised and rule— W?:, since the rule re- 
answered. q U i r es a the last conjunct 

consonant of which is to be dropped — «U*bil*^ 
grbi: • In the present instance the iSWlffT-ff is 

^ which is not a pada, though <WW, is a pada 
and ^ is another pada. This objection is met as 
follows : — The sutra * *T<J1«ikch*4 means IWl’nsfPf 
^hr:— any sound which is the last element 
of conjunct consonants and which is also the last 
element of a pada is to be dropped. In the instance 
3 T' 3 F 3 .^> ^ is the last of the conjunct consonants and 
it is the last element of a pada ; hence it is to be 
dropped. 

Jagannatha supports his explanation by further 
internal evidences. First he says that this explanation 
of the sutra * is Quite essential for 

effecting the elision of ?! in * *1% in the sutra 

— — since is not a pada. In 

his Sabdakaustubha Bhattoji Dlkslta gites^ihe Mine 
explanation under the sutra ‘ W^rw^SwfMi ' to effect 
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^he lopa of ^ in In his Praudkatnanoramfi 

he has accepted the same explanation under the suira — 

— to accomplish the lopa of ^ in 
4 ^ f by the suira € wfolfrqgM 

The celebrated Bhasyakara has accepted the same 
explanation while he speaks of the elision of H in 
^T^TCTF^when the bases ’JSF, have been dropped by 
the ^^4'. Thus Jagannatha 

■concludes that Bhattoji Dlksita’s statement in his 
Praudhamanorama — that the 

elision of l by the suira * cannot be 

accomplished cannot be maintained. 

It is again objected that the ^fr*TT^T35T<T is prohi- 
bited in the instances of *TJI by the vartlika — 

; or it is enjoined only in the instances of 
4 Ws'by taking the word from the sutra ‘ 
so that in either case the lopa of / cannot be accom* 
plished, / being or not being a This objection 

is met by the application of the varttika — 

It emphasizes the antarahgatva of the lopa and as such 
the elision of yan would take place under any circum- 
stances. 

Jagannatha adds that since no samahGradvandva 
between one word and another in the sutra ‘ fWRH.’ 
is contemplated, in the explanations given above, 
there is no need for 

■i 

In the explanation of the paribhu§a sutra — ‘jjtjft - 
’ Bhattoji Dlkfita adopts the in 

preference to other paksas like so that the 
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sutra would mean that the word * (as 

Bhattoji Diksi- is to be taken to all sutras operating 
ta 's explanation zpi and by the words and 

But he doGS nQt adopt the sarae 
criticised by explanation in the paribhd^asutra — 
Jagannatha. € WFfrtfrn*. This sutra , according 
to Bhattoji Diksita, explains the meaning of the genitive 
case in any sutra to be WPT or TOiF if no definite 
sense like a is known — * 

qNqr In . other words, in the sutra 
?pif^ ’ — is adopted while in the sutra 
— ‘ q# *qt^mn only stqfaftwfaqV is adopted. This 
difference in the explanation of the panbhasasutras 
Jagannatha does not approve and as far as 
he ventures to give a uniform explanation of 
in most of the paribhd§d sutras. Thus, the sutra 
qq ftqfru ’ is explained as follows : — * 

5^ I ‘WT^' ^ 

aq lq fcqq ’ i In the Vyakarana 6astra, parti- 

cularly in the Paniniyan sutras, if no specific sense 
of genitive case is known, then the word 
is to be taken along with the word in genitive case. 
This is what is known as the This same 

explanation Jagannatha adopts in other paribhdsdsutras 

— ‘ *%«’, ‘an^: q^q’, 

<*&q’ and 

While explaining the sutra — * ’ in his 

Praud hamanoramd, Bhattoji Diksita observes—* 
qgqfefrift jyowt, qvT-*l*^q sn% q*IKm*^ — by the 

word are taken the eighteen varieties of each sound 


1 ibid., p. 13. 


♦ C 
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* W and the twelve varieties of making a total 

^ . of sixty-six while by q°l, a total of 

Bhattoji Diksi- , , ' L 

• ta’s explanation seven on| y- so that there is no 

of the sutra qqwqq between the sthdni and the 
5*) adesa (since there is no agreement 

Jagannatha ^ in the total8 of slh(lni and c,de ' sa ^ 
Jagannatha sets a9ide this explanation 

on the ground that it goes against the Bhusyayrantha 

under the sutra — 4 The Bhasya under that 

sutra runs thus : ‘%g^rf*oig? l ^mrg^Tr^- 

— What is the example (of the ?) 

(It is suggested — ) (in which the sound ? in the word 

is substituted by which is in full agreement with % 

in both sthdna and prayatna . The suggestion is not 

accepted by the siddhantin and so he remarks that % 

• can be substituted by (by the rule qwfa) if *T»Tt- 

Wq is adopted, so that the rule — — need 

not be applied here. 

Jagannatha s explanation of in this sutra 

is thus : according to the jafipaksa , the words and 
convey (by abhidha) jahs like and 3**, so that 
the word conveys four jatis and the word *T{T also 
conveys four jatis , thus making possible the application 
of the rule. He adds that the Bha?yak&ra 

means this jalipakm only when he accepts 
in this sutra . The question of as suggested 

by Bhattoji Diksita does not therefore arise in the 
jdtipaksa . The word ‘ ’ in the Varttika— 

(under the 

expressly speaks of jdtipak§a in pratydhdras. 

Even according to the vyaktipakqa which necessi- 
tates the adoption of ftTCratmi, Jagannfttha contends, 



1 
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• • *rf; 

4|«UWHf between athani and adeia can be explained in • 
reference to the sakyatavacchedakaa like and 
of the sih&nt and of the adesa . He adds that the rule 
4 *m^S*a**m : 9 is also to be applied in this sutra to 
eliminate ananundsiku varieties of ^F^in tbe place of 
anundsika w- So the rule of yathdaaiikhya is to be 
first applied and then the This is the 

view, Jagannatha concludes, that has been accepted by 
the Bhasyakara and other ancient commentators . 1 


While explaining the Varttika 1 * under 

Prakriyapraka- the ^-‘^33 ’-the author of 
s&kara’s ex- the Prakrirjdprakdsa adopts the appli- 

planation of cation of the fejFfrfawfow to get 
theV&rttika ^ ^ ^ 

c 9 vrddhi in the form Bhattoji 

criticised by Diksita criticises the Prakriyaprakdsa 
Bhattoji Dik- that even without the application of 
?lta ' fejUWSTtm the form which 

has IN as the base of can get vrddhi on the 
basis of following the word 


Jagannatha does not accept Bhattoji Dikaias ex- 
planation. He remarks that Bhattoji 
D,k « ita h “ 8 »»• und«»tood the gist 
the Prakriya- of the Prakriyaprakdsa text — iwrat’ 
prakasakara He gives a detailed 

Sesa Sri Ktsna. ex p 0g j^j on 0 f the text of his teacher’s 

teacher— Se3a-Sri-Krsna. The varttika — — • 
is to be interpreted thus : — Vrddhi is to be operated 
as an ekadesa of and | when the word ^ is followed 
by or IN. and when they become the utlarapada 
of the word W. Thi3 interpretation, Jagannatha asserts, 

1 ibid., pp. 14 and 15. 
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‘is correct and necessary too, to avoid the operation of 
vrddhi in satndsas like and in which the 

word I? is the purvapada of the words and fN, 
so that it does not become the utlarapada of the word 

According to this interpretation, the word |k<4, 
the base of (in is not the uttarapada of the 

word CT but only ifiMh So to get vrddhi in 
the application of the is highly essential. 

It is objected that in the V&rttika * ’ the 

Objections wor ^ ^^1 is not found, nor is it to be 
raised and got by so the explanation given 

answered. a b ove w jth is not acceptable. This 

is met as follows : though the word is not found in 
the body of the varttika^ it is possible to presume that 
the words ^ and should be uttarcipadas of the word 
since this vnldhi is to be operated only in samdsa 
— compound formation with W as the purvapada and 
or as the uttarapada . 

' It is again objected that the words W and 
in the compound ‘ AWflW 1 have no 
{ie.) they are not directly related to each other but 
the word ** is directly associated with the word 5JTC 
that the vrddhi also cannot be operated though the 
word ^ comes just after the word W. This objection 
also is met by Jagannatha. He contends that nobody ^ * 
can prevent vrddhi in the dvaudva compounds like 

= &XQ& in which the 

can be explained between the words W and though 
it is objected in other samdsas. Thus he justifies the 
statement of his Piacarya— ‘ V 

1 ibid M pp. 17 and 18. 
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» m 

Similarly Jagannatha sets aside as baseless* 
Bhattoji Dik^ita's criticisms on the Prakriytiprakdsa 
passages 1 under the sutras ‘ fa 3^’ and 4 

and wonders how averse and unjust Bhattoji 
Dik?ita was to his teacher, 6e9a-SrI-Kf3*a, when he 
does not at all give any interpretation of the latter's 
statements in the work Prakriydprakdsa and justify 
him, as he waxes eloquent in giving new interpreta- 
tions of the texts of the praclnas with whom he had 
nothing to do in his life-time — 4 

ur*r ***♦*%, * ^ 

I 9 2 Thus in his Mznoramdftacamardmf Jagan- 
natha not only finds fault with Bhattoji Diksita’s 
explanations and criticisms on some prdctna texts but 
also gives in certain instances his own interpretations 
of suh'as and vdrllikas (as indicated above), no doubt, 
on the basis of some Mahabhasya text and the com- 
mentary thereon. He also gives his own interpretations 
of the pracina texts on the sutras and: vCtrttikas and 
justifies them wherever necessary. 

1 ibid., pp. 24 and 25. 

3 ibid., p. 24. 






CHAPTER IX 

Conclusion 


T HE foregoing pages contain an elaborate and 
careful study of Panditaraja Jagannatha in all 
important aspects of his life and achievements. 
Born in an age of great literary stars of high 
magnitude, 1 of parents whose literary and other 
accomplishments were second to none, 2 it is no wonder 
that Jagannatha who was so fortunate as to study 
most of the Sastras under his father Perubhatta, 
a well-reputed Catussastra-Pandiia , 8 was able to maintain 
the high literary traditions of his family. Through 
the powerful influence of Asaf Khan, the brother 
of Nur Jahan, he had free access to the Mughal 
Court, most probably even at the time of Jahangir 
and enjoyed the patronage of that Mughal Emperor. 
Subsequently Shah Jahan and his son, Dara Shukkoh,. 
highly patronised him. In recognition of his unrivalled 
literary attainments as a poet and as a literary critic* 
he received the honorific title of Panditaraja from 
Shah Jahan. Thus he enjoyed the Mughal patronage 
during his middle age in the Mughal Court and wrote 
most of his works including the Rasagahgddhara in 
that period before he left for Assam. 4 

Jagannatha s name is also known to have been 
associated with the rare epithet — — 
which is found in a colophon in the printed 

1 See ante , pp. 1-10. 

2 See ante , pp. 11 and 12. 

8 See ante , p. 12. 

4 8ee ante , pp. 13-17. 
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Like Bhavabhuti again, Jagannatha was an ambi- • 
tious and strong-willed man, though sometimes pulled 
down in life by adverse fate ; so he asserts his 
superiority to many writers on Literary Criticism 
in view of his unique capacity to give illustrations 
of his own in his Rasagahgddhara } 

As has been explained by Abhinavagupta, the great 
literary critic of India — (k m mm 
the critic is the oiler ego of the poet. India has been 
rich for long in such authors as have wonderfully 
combined in themselves the two faculties — the creative 
faculty of the poet and the appreciative faculty of the 
critic. If Valmiki is the Adikavi of Bh&ratauarsa , he 
is no doubt the Adisahrdaya also, being the father of 
the Rasa-school (on the practical side) in the history 
of the Alahkarasdstra ; so also are Vy&sa, the cele- 
brated author of the Mahdbhdraia % and Kalidasa, the 
greatest poet and dramatist of the Classical period of 
Sanskrit. Among those who have made themselves 
conspicuous as great poets and literary critics mention 
may be made here of Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbhata 
in the Bhamaha period, Anandavardhana, Rajasekhara 
and Abhinavagupta in the Dhvani period and Vidya- 
dhara, Vidyanatha, Appayya Dlksita and Jagannatha 
Pandita in the Post-dhvani period; and with Jagan- 
natha Pandita the race of the poet-critics is practically 
extinguished. And Jagannatha Pandita, as a great 
poet and literary critic, is undoubtedly one of the 
foremost literary luminaries of the Seventeenth Century. 
The value and importance of the harmonious blending 
of the two faculties of the poet-critic — creative and 



1 See ante , pp. 78-80. 


CONCLUSION 
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so* 

^appreciative— cannot be better expressed than in the 
mangalasloka. of the Upalocana by my revered Acfcrya 
Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar— 
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Kfivyadarsa, II, 3°4 

258 

srfi|!Tr«?TWRC. . . 

Vimarsitn 

267 

«rer%* wrr 

Sahgitaratnfikara 

106 

«rffcpfa»?ffcrr 


167 

qftqflrfoifc 

Asftfidhyfiyi, VII-3-96 

292 

••• 

Tarkasaiigraha 

139 


Astfidhyfiyit M-7* 

290 , 292 


„ M -54 

294 


Vfijasaneyibhfisya 

273 (f.n.> 

auiMmui ... wfawfti 

Vi martini 

281, 282 

W<lwWWW ... tffanw: 

Alankfirasfitras, 16 

255 . 281 


Dhvanyfilokakarikfiy II, 

22 137 ( f - n > 


Vfikyapadiya, II, 1 4 6 

85 (f*n.) 


As^fidhyfiyi, 1-1*3 

293. *94 


„ VI-l -77 

294. 295 

... WW^ 

Praudhamanora mil 

394 

?<m«n *rofa ...fwfimwini 

Locana , pp. 74 an< * 75 

157 (f."> 

tqfi!iRiOis<n...w*ngyR? 

C Hr a mi m amsfi t p. 1 7 

237 

nlwrfacft 

P-5 

158 <f.a> 


Vfikyapadiya, II, 147 

8 $ (f.n.) 

rrit»*nynfa« m 

Astfidhyfiyi, I-3-2 

290,292 

WfffNi jw(w 

Vfijasaneyibhfisya 

273 (f.iu> 


jagannatha pandita 

• * 

Source 


Page 



AstZdhyZyi, VI-I-89 

296 


,♦ HM*/ 

293 

ftgi ... 

Maf&bhZsya, I-I-49 (50) 

-95 

g®iRrfawr 

Dhvanyal okakilrika, III, 6 

119* 


Astftdhytlyi, VII I -3-32 

298 

ft* . 

' it M -53 

294 

graft 

» VIII-2-26 

293 


„ V-l-116 

168 


Kfivyapraknsa, I, 4 

82 



148 


Kavyaprakasa, X, 93 

188 


Astftdhytiyi, I-I-67 

294 

nngn<H?f 

„ M-66 

294 

^r 3s* f^n %sfa: 

„ V-l-115 

167 

#*r to <?w stfjh 

Locana p. 27 

122 (f.n.) 

^%ofHinwmr?ig^ 

AsmdhyZyi, V-3-28 

' 241 

W(*M ... 3 TOI 

Alankftrasutras, 13 

280 

*TTJTT$*ftTO 7 : TOrft: 


265 


Alank&rasarvasva, 1 

278 

<^1 . rv rv ♦ t 

R 9 ld(klK*E ... SWIT: 

164, 168, 189 




Pradtpa, 4 


274 (f.n.) 
164 


qwm rn?*n*nn 

AstSdhyfiyi, IV-I-48 

154 (f-n.) 

wfik 

„ VIXI-I-I 3 

240 

. .TO 

Kavyaprak&sa, X, 96 

257 


Citramimdtnsd, p. 70 

257 

JRfT H«W*il« 4 N- 

Kdvyakautuka 

84 

irfovrr 3 ?^ uayT 

Locatta, I, 6> p. 29 

85 

sfi^ ... 

. Alank&ratilaka 

86 

Sttonmro ... jmrrrom 

Dhvanyilloka , p. 28 

122 (f.n.) 

Erw^nSS ... ftfrwrn 
ww»prwnwrt 

Dkvany&lokak&rikS, III, 42 

204 

87 (f-n.) 
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Source 

Page 

JTST** «PT$TO >T*f*T 


220 

3 rai%*? 4 W ampn^ 

Dhvanydloka kHrikS, II, 5 

236 (f.n.) 


Locana , p. 28 

122 (f.n.) 




gft 

• Vdkyapadiya , II, 149 

85 (f.n.) 


Vftgbhaialahkftra, I, 4 

85 

... sror 

Ratnakara 

284 


VUrttika 

293 

wsrralw Mr 

Citramimdnisd., p. 48 

248 


Nirukta 

204 

fWsmrJr^nrraiq; 

MahdbliSsya, IV-I-48 

154 (f.n.) 

tot% gronfaft 

KavyRlahk&ra, I, 1 5 

84 


Pradtpa , 5 

273 (f.n.) 

tou: srfftftvft to'to: 

Varttika 

293 

w xrrofeftvimi 

Vfikyapadtya, II. 1 50 

85 (f-n.) 

^*r «rnrr^ ... 


218, 219 


Rasagahgddhara , p. 118 

131 

to 1% ®rftr TOronfc 

Locana, I, 4, p. 15 

122 (f.n.) 

»HFTTOT TOTO 

KihfySdarsa 

98 

TOT % TO 

T aittiriyopamsad 

95 

fWtlvft fastfUliTOTOs 

Citramimdmsdkhandana, 2 

227 (f.n.) 

TOgwujifefUi- 

Sankcta 

272 (f.n.) 

feg-qffa«<q 

AstadkyUyi, III-I-86 

293 

fofffaftlg ... 

PrakriyaprahUsa 

296,297 

... ftro- 


243 (f.n.) 

jrffrfi|WITOTO 



TOTOnfSRfTOT^lf^ 

Vakyapadiya, II, 316 

133 (f-n.) 


„ II, 145 

85 (f.n.) 

ftrsRjraax to (*rfa;:) 

K3vyatMm3tk$3, p. II 

86 

f^rorogro* ... TOfW%: 

Ndtyastlstra, VI 

97 

fftftgHt ... fTO%TO 


246 


Asfldky&yiy III-I-85 

293 



h 


i 


; 1 




$■; 
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a Mi 


srffe; nfiraro 
nwwi Rw*n^Pwwrf5r^T 

8*3* 

nvwsinnfir snrarfa 
g rc sug*Hi$^-d<Hifa : 

*WU«IU)%$N 
uqiftyniuguj . wfrfcm^nRt 

«T (srfa:) 

1 st: 

*rrgr* g «Vr srftraf 
^ml Tn*PrFT«r 
wnw^r^nfiR^fifrr 
trt^ *ftr. 

WlStS-^RcW: 

^ftr: ^IC^^j gT *n 

Wf: ft^t 5 ! fait* 

... wr 

wifa fafnsfr 

... 3PT***: 

_ r> rv > 

Wf^ftlWr: 

|S<J« 

' ** 

|WB 


Source 

Pag 

Kftvyaprakdsa, I, 3 

86 

Locana , p. 137 

85 

ViitivUrttika , p. 1 

236 


127 

AstndhySyi, VIII-3-31 

298 

,, I-I-49 

294 

Nirnkta 

204 

Alankarasutras, 14 

281 

Locana, I (fourth foot) 

302 

AstfidhyZyt, 1 - 2-64 

293 

Varttika 

295 

KavyaprakZsa, X, 87 

277 

KavyamimUms^ f, p. II 

86 


133 

Vakyapadiya, II, 148 

85 

,, II, 3 X 7 

132 

KavyaprakUsa, X, 92 

203 

AsfidhyZyi, VI II - 2-23 890, 292, 293 

„ M-t>6 • 

292 

„ I-I-50 

295, 296 

CitramimUfksU, p. 43 

247 

Pratdparudrxya, p. 154 

286 


237 

Vakyapadiya , II, 1 52 

85 < 

CitranilmliffisH 

247 

Varttika 

296,297 

Mdhesroarasutra, 5 

290 

„ 14 290, 291, 292 

AstfldhyUyi, I-I -3 290, 291, 293 


> 
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A 

Abhangaprakrtasle§a : p, 217. 

Abhedatisayokti : pp. 210, 258. 

Abhidha: 122, 127-131, 133, 137- 
142, 152, 157, 164, 165, 167, 168, 
213, 221, 224, 236, 237, 244-246, 
253, 255. 

Abhidhamulakadhvani : 136. 

Abhidhayakatvavyapara (abhi- 
dha) : 94, 103. 

Abhiiasa (vipralambha) : no. 

Abhinavabharati : 97, 98 {f.n.) 

Abhinavagupta : 78, 85, 93, 94, 
* 96,97, ioi, 102, 106, 119, 121, 

125, 126, 137, 157, 222, 223, 230, 
272, 286, 302. 

Abhyasa : 86, 87. 

Acdryastavarajabhusana : 9. 

Accan Diksita : 4. 

Adbhuta (Rasa) : 108, 112 (dhva- 
ni), 114-116, 120. 

Adhama (Kavya) : 87-89, 93, 276, 
277. 

A dvaitaratna ra ksana : 10. 

Advaitasiddhi : 9, ]0. 

A dvaitaiattvakaustubha : 3. 

Advaitavedanta : 30a 

Akhandasaksatkara : 95. 

Akhyayika : 64 (f.n.) 

Aksepa (presumption) : 213, 224. 

Aksiptarupaka : 263. 

Ajahatsvarfha (laksana) : 145. 

Alambanavibh&va : 90, 96, 103, 
105, 108-113, US, 1X6, 248. 

AlaAkara (dhvam): 83, 121, 122, 
126, 136, 137. 


Alankara(s) : 83, 122, 157*159, 

175, 176, 180-182, 217-219, 239, 

242, 248, 257, 259, 263. 

Alanktirasarvasva : 205, 255, 263, 

272, 279, 281, 283. 

Alankarasarvasvakara or krt: 

189, 223, 267, 279, 281. 

Alankarasastra : 302. 

Alankarasutras : 278. 

AlankHratilaka : 86 (f.n.) 

Alaukikavyapara : 96. 

Allata : 275. 

Abnagist : 24. 

Amarsa: 108. 

Amarusalaka : 228, 233. 

Amrtalaharl ; 37, 38, 54. 

Anandamandakini : 10. 

Anandavardhana (acarya) : 78, 

82,96, 106, 1 14, 119, I2T, 125, 

137, 213, 222, 225, 230, 236 (f.n.), 

260, 276, 286, 302. 

A nangavijayabhUna : 24. 

Ananvaya (alankara) : 158, 173- 
176, 238, 246, 247, 278, 280, 285. 

Ananvayadhvani : 175. 

Anirvacaniya : 104, 105, 107. 

Anirvacanlyakhyati : 105. 

AntaraHkadhvani : 234. f 

Anubhavas: 90* 94, 96-98, 100, • 

101, 103, 104, 106, 108-114, n;, 

123, X24, 233. • 

Anubhayaparyavasiyivyatireka : 

Anuprasaa : 276, 277. 

Anyipadesa : 67-69. 

AnyoktisamuIJisa : 66-68* 

Apahnuti (alafik&ra): 158, 182, 

195, 196, 198, 249, 255-85*. 
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Apahnutidhvani : 256, 258. 
Apahnutigarbhatisayokti : 258, 
Aparingavyangya : 89,(f.n.) 
Aparokfapratiti : 95. 

Appayya Dik$ita : 19, 21-23, 1 89 » 
210, 221, 227-231, 233-23;, 239- 
244, 246-2S2, 254-262, 264, 265. 
267-270, 284 , 302 . 
Aprakrtamatraslesa : 216 . 
Aprastutaprasamsa (alankara) : 

67, 82, 92, 212, 220-222, 224, 225, 
270, 271. 

Arthacitra: 30,276. 
ArthalankSLras : 88, 92, 237. 
Arthantaranyasa (alankara) : 1 79, 
180. 

Arthantarasankramitav&cya: 138 
Arthapatti : 244, 266. 
Arthasaktimuladhvani : 136, 128. 
Arthasaktimulanurananadhvani : 

126. 

Arthasaktimulaparinamadhvani : 

195 - 

Arthasaktimularupakadhvani : 
192. 

Asaf Khan: l$-l 7 , 25, 6 2, 299. 
Asaf-Lahari ( Asaphaviltlsa ) : ' 15 , 
23, 25, 62, 64 (f.n.) 

Asama (alankara): 176, 285. 
Asamadhvani: 177. 
Asamlaksyakramadhvani : 123, 

124, 126. 

As\ftdh)Tiy 1 : 3 , 4 * 

Atigudhavyangyakavyas: 89 (fn.) 
Atisayokti (alankara) : 130, l8o, 
182, IS4, 206, 208-210, 249, 258. 
Atisphutavyangyakavyas: 89 (fn.) 
Atman: 95, 103. 

Atmiinanda : 104. 

Atmasraya: 237. 

AtmatatKavivcka : 2 . 
Atyantatiraskrtavacya : 138. 


Aucitya : 1 14, 119. 
AucttyavicdracarcS : 114 . 
Audbhatas: 287. 
Aujvalya (guna) : .301. 
Avidya: 95. 


Balavira: 1 12. 

Banabhatta r 63, 64 (f.n.) 
BhagavadgltR : 10. 

Bhclgavata (purtna): 4, 114. 
Bhakti (Rasa) : 114. 

Bhallata: 67. 

Bhalla^asataka : 67. 

Bhamaha: 87,213,225, 287,302. 
Bhamintvittlsa : 13,21,25, 40, 41, 

55, 64, 65, 67, 76, 175, 196, *196* 
209, 300. 

Bharata (Muni) : 78, 93, 97, 98, 
1 14, 123, 275- 
Bharavi: 63 (f.n.) 

Bhartrhari : 70,71,85, 132 (f.n.) 

Bhasfipariccheda : 8 . 

Bhdsya (MahdbhSsya) : 154 (f.n.), 
295 * 

Bhasyakara (Pataftjali) : 293, 295, 
296. 

BhnsyaratnUwll : 6. 

Bhilsyasfdii : 2. 

BhW&adlpiktl : I. 

Bhattakaitstubha : I 
Bhattalollata : 97 - 99 , 101 . 
Bhattanayaka : 94, § 5 , 97, 102, 
104. 

Bhditarahasya : I. 

Bhattatauta : 84, 101, 102. 
Bhattoji Diksita : 3, 4, 12, 22, 23, 
288-296, 298. 

Bhava : 97, 1 14, 122, 124, 125. 
Bhava (dhvani): 29, 30, 83, 89* 
123-126. 
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BhSvabhasadhvani : 123. 

Bhavabhuti : 80, 115, 301, 302. 

Bhavakatva (bhavana) : 94, 103, 
-*04. 

Bh 5 vasanti dhvani : 123, 124. 

Bhavasabalata dhvani": 123, 124. 

Bhivasandhi dhvani : 123, 124, 

1 6a 

Bhavodaya dhvani: 123, 124. 

Bhaya: 108. 

Bhayanaka: 108, 113 (dhvani), 
115,120. 

Bhimasena Diksita : 272-274. 

Bhoga (bhojakatva) : 103. 

Bhoja (King of Dhar) : 64 (f.n.), 
273 . 

Bhrantimad (alankara) : 158, 1 80, 
182, 195, 198, 199, 249. 

Bhrantimad dhvani : 286. 

Bhnsana : 3. 

Bhusanasara : 3. 

Bibhatsa: 108, 1 13 (dhvani), 115, 
1 16, 120. 

Bimbapratibimbabhava : 162, 163, 
243, 244, 249, 281, 285. 

C 

Caitanya : 95. 

Cakrapanipandita : 8. 

Cakyars: 4. 

Campu: 64 (f.n.) 

Catalogus Catalog or um : 24. 

C hand ogyopi misad : 33 ( f . n. ) 

Citra fkavya) : 87-89, 235, 276. 

Citramimdmsa : 144 (f.n.), 227, 
229 (f.n.), 235, 237, 239, 244, 
245 (f.n.), 246-248, 252, 258. 

C lira m l m fimsakhan da ua : 17, 23, 

25, 227, 235. 

Citraturaga : 99, 100. 

Cokkanatha Makhin : 6, 9. 


Cittavrttis : 119. 

D 

Dinavira: III. 

Dandin : 29, 80, 82, 87, 98, 120, 
258, 287, 302. 

Dara Shukoh : 7, 8, 14, 15, 25, 28, 
54 - 57 , 299 . 

Dara Shukoh, History of: 24. 

Dayftvira: ill. 

Dharmarajadhvarmdra : 6. 

Dharnoalupta : 239, 240. 

Dharmaavaru potpreksa : 202. 

Dharmavira: in. 

Dharmotprek?&: 200. 

, Dharmyutpreksa : 200, 206. 

DhStukSvya : 4 . 

Dh&turatn&vall \ 6. 

Dhvani (doctrine): 78, 96, 121, 
225, 230. 

Dhvani (kfcvya) : 88, 89, 121, 122, 
1381 175 # 177 , 194 , 214, 222, 224, 
230, 235, 276, 286. 

Dhvanlkrt (Anandavardhanacar- 
ya): 286. 

Dhvanymoka : 87 (f.n.), 119 (f.n.), 
13? (f.n.), 222 (f.n.), 236 (f.n.) 

DkvanyShkafocatia : 272. 

Didhtti : 2. 

Dipaka (alahkara) : 158, 176, 210, 
220. 

Dipti (guna) : 277. 

Drstanta (alankara) : 158, 180, 

210. 

£ 

Ekdvall : 252. 

G 

Gadadharabhattacarya — date 
and works: 2. 
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Gamyotprekfa : 259. 

CakgmaharU 19,45*46, 174, 175, 
314* 

Ga&gHvataraya'* 4. 

Gaftgdopadhyiya : 2, 

Gaucjl (style) : $6. 

Gaum: 144- 
Govinda Diksita : 4. 
GudTtrthadlpikfi . : 10 . 

Gunas: 35, 83, 1 18, 119- 
Guja (sabda) : 141- 
Gunmhntavyangya : 87, 88, 89 

(f.n.), 92, 2C2, 225, 231, 233-235, 
276, 286. 

H 

Harsa (king) : 63 (f.n.) 
Harsacarita *. 63 (f.n.), 64 (f.n.) 
Harsacaritavarttika : 278. 

Hasa (sthayibhava) : 107,108- 
Hasya (Rasa) : 98, 107, *08, 112 
(dhvani), 113, 115, I2Q. 
Hetutpreksa: 200, 201, 206. 
Hetvalankara : 277. 
Hrdayadarpana : 96. 

I 

Irsya (vipralambha) : 1 10. 

J 

Jagadabharana : 1 4, 1 6, 18, 25, 54“ 
57- 

Jagadisatarkalankara— date and 
works: 2. 

Jagannatha: 24. 

Jagannatha Pandita : (I) his age : 
Elder contemporaries— 1-7 ; 
close contemporaries— 7 and 8 ; 
younger contemporaries-9 and 


10 ; ( 2 ) his life history : pa-* 
rentage and education — 11-13 i 
Life at the Mughal Court— 13- 
17; Life at Assam— 17 - 19 . 
his liaison with a Muslim iady 
examined — 19-2 1 ; his meeting 
with Appayya Diksita impro- 
bable- 21 and 22 ; date 25-28 ; 
( 3 ) Jagannatha as a poet 29- 
77; five Laharls — 29 - 54 ; three 
panegyrics — 54“63 * his Bhdmi* 
mvilZsa— 64-76 J Appreciation 
of his poetry— 76 and 77. (4) 

Jagannatha as a Literary Cri- 
tic— 78-226 ; ( 5 ) Jagannatha and 
other writers on Literary Cri- 
ticism— 227-287 ; (6) Jaganna- 
tha as a Grammarian — 288-298 ; 
(7) Conclusion— 299-303. # 

Jagatsimha: 54* 

Jahangir : 14“ *6, 25, 62, 299. 

Jahatsvartha: 145* 

Jaiyata: 272, 274. 

Jdnakiparinaya ; 9 * 

Jati (sabda) : 14I. 

Jatisvarupotprek§a : 200 , 201. 

Jayapura: 13. 

Jayaratha: 278, 279, 283. 

Jayasimha: 24. 

Jayasing: 2 7. 

J nanavilasa : 24. 

Jfianendrabhiksu : 12. 

Jugupsa: 108. 

K 

Kddambari : 63 (f.n.) 

Kaivalya: 94. 

Kaiyata : 273, 274- 

Kalidasa : 29, 63 (f.n.), 115, 123, 
335, 24L 303. 

Kalpitopamfi: 159,173* 
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•> Ka mal inlkalaiiamsa : 4. 
Kamarupesvara ( Prananarziyana) 
17,26,27,58. * 1 

Kamatadhipa (Pranantrayana) 
(Kamatesvara) : 17, 27, 5a 
Kanti (guna) : 35, 3b. 

Karikdvali ( Bhdsdpariccheda ) ; 8. * 
Karunalaharte * 45 , 301. 

Karuna (Rasa) : 94, 98, 107, no 
(dhvani), 115, 12a 
Karunasamullasa : 66, 74, 76. 
Karunavipralambha : 107. 
Kasikdsangraha : 7. 

Kdsikdvrtti : 3. 

Kasikavrttikaras : 3. 

Katha : 64 (f.n.) 

Kavindracaryasarasvati— date 
and works : 7, 8. 

Kavlndr aka! padr tuna : 7, 8. 

5 Kavlndr akalpalata : 8. 
Kdvyadarpana : 5. 

Kavyftdarsa : 80 (f.n.) 

Kavyalahkdra : 87 (f.n.) 
Kavyaiankara : 84 (f.n.) 
Kavyakautuka : ioi. 

Kavyawiwd/hsa : 86. 

Kavyanumit!: 101. 

Kdvyaprakasa : 82, 86 (f.n.), 128, 
160, 234, 257, 272, 274, 275. 

„ Commentator on : 287. 
Kavya p rakasadarsa : 275 (f.n.) 
Kavyaprakasakara : 278. 
Kavyasartra : 80, 8l (f.n.), 82. 
Khandadevamisra : date and 
works: 1, 12 (Deva). 
Kirdtdrjnnlya : 291 
Kondabhatta : 3. 

Kopa (sthayibhava) : 98. 

Kxiya (sabda) : 141. 

Krodha (sthayibhava) : 107, 108. 
Ksamavira : 112, 

Ksemendra: 1^4. 


Kuiaka: 47. 

Kumar asambiuiva : 125,241. 

Kuvalaydnanda : 2 27, 255,256 (f.n.), 
258, 259, 261, 263, 269, 271 (f.n.) 

L 

iMharls : 29, 30, 37, 301. 

Laksana: 119,122,131, 138, 140, 
143-147, 149, 150, 153, 155, 157, 
164-168, 170, 178, I89, 191, 208, 
232, 251. 

LaksSan3muladhvani : 138. 

LaksitalaksanS : 1 19. 

Laksmtlaharl : 42. 

Laukikarasanubhava: 98. 

Linavyaiigyakavyas : 91 (f.n.) 

Locana : 85 (f.n.), 97, 119, 120 
(f.n.), 122 (f.n.), 137 (f.n.), 157, 

• 222 (f.n.) 

Luptopama(s) : 161, 170, 176, 239, 
343, 244* 

M 

Madhuravani : 6. 

Madhurya (guna)r 119, 120. 

Ma dhusu dan asarasvati— date and 
works : 9 & 10. 

Madhyama (kSvya) : 30, 87-89, 
92, 276, 277. 

Magha : 87. 

Mahabhilrata : 106, 302. 

Mahabhdsya : 3, 289, 298. 

Mahabhasyakara ( - Patanjali) : 
188. 

Mahdbhasyapradipa : 5, 273, 274. 

Mahavakya : 85. 

Mahesvara : 274, 

Mahesvara nyayalankara: 275(f .n.) 

Mahcsvarasfdras : 290,291. 

Mahimabhatta : xoi. 
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iSSSm - ---- 

M. n$. 

Mamitlptf (R&gnaka) : 82, 
i28 » x 3 2 * 

1*0, t*%f**> *», 203, 223, 227, 
2)0, tfe *S§» 257, 260, 272-276, 

* 7 * 

Mdmmmeydaya : 4. 

ld^aqM«ao dra: 2 72- 
: 5 * 

Mahkhaka : 278, 279* 

: 7, 8. 

Manor amdkucamardana (or Mar- 

dim) : 3, 8, 22, 288, 289, 298, 
300. 

Manor amdvimardana : 8 . 
Mantrabhdsya : 273, 274. 
M&trgupta: 4. 

Mayura : 30, 33-36. 
Mimaihsasastra : 306. 

Mir Jumla : 18, 60, 61. 

Mukakavi : 87. 

Mumtaz Mahal 1 IS- 
Muktaka : 30, 56. 

N 

Nagesabhatta : 27, 28, 64, 155 
(f.n.), 167, 168, 188, 228, 234, 
239.-243, 246, 251-253, 258-260, 
271 

Nalacampu : 64 (f.n.) 
Nalacaritanfitaka : 5. 
Nanarthasabdas ( — homonyms) : 

I3I> 132, 134. 

Naranarayan : 18, 59, 61- 
Narayana : 24. 

Nar&yanabhatta— date and 
works : 4. 


NUrdyantyai 4* 

Na&asdstra : 78* 9 » (*•«•). 101 , 102 

(f.n.), 275. 

: 272. 

Nidarsana (alaftkftfa); 182,. 2io r 
249 * 

Nilakantha Dikjitik— date and 
works : 4 & 5, 6 » 9 * 

A r : 4 , 5 * 
Niravayavslpahnuf 1 : 196. 
Niravayavattfayokti : 209. 
Nirudha (lakjani): 144. 

Nirnkta : 204. 

Nirveda: IOB. 

Nirvikalpakajfk&na (=* Indetermi- 
nate cognition) : 142. 

Nitisataka : 7 1 . „ 

N rsimhasrama ( m Kavindracary a- 
sarasvati): 7 * 

Nuradina (-Jahangir): 14. 

Nur Jahan: 16, 25, 299. 

Nydydmfta : IQ* 

Nyaya (s&stra) ; 300. 

Nyayasutras : I, 

. ■ O 

Ojas (guna) <«»dipti) : 35 , 36, H 9 ^ 
120. • 

P 

Pad&rOiakhandana : . 81 . 
Pad&rtharupaka : 188. 
Padatativaviveka : 81. 
Padmagupta: 272. 

Padshanama : 23. 

Pandityavira : II 2 * 
Paramparitarupaka : 185, 186, 

188. 

Parasparopama : 172, 245, 285. 
Pa ribhdsdvrttivydkkyd : 9 * 
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^ Parikara (alankara) : 214, 216, 275. 
PaHg&itm (alaftkSra) : 158, 193- 
' 195 , 249-251, 253 - 255 , 281, 282. 
Parir&madhvani : 252, 254, 255. 
Paryastapahnuti: 255,256,258. 
Paryayokta (alankara) : 222-225. 
Pataftjali : 154, 289. * 
Patenjalicaritakdvya : 9. 
Perubhatta : I, II, 12, 78, 299. 
Phalotpreksa : 200, 201, 207. 
Plyusalahari ( ■ Gangalahari) : 50 
Prajfta ( = Pratibha) : 84, 85. 
Prakriyakaumudi : 4. 
Prakriydprakdsa : 3, 12,285,295, 
298. 

Prakriyasarvasva : 4. 
Prakrta(matra)siesa : 212, 216. 
Prakrtaprakrtaslesa : 216. 
Pramata: 95. 

* Prdndbharana : 17, 1 8, 26, 55-58, 
180, 212. 

Prananarayana : 17, 18, 26, 28, 
55, 58-61, 180, 181, 213. 

Prasada (guna) : 35, 36, 62, 119, 
120, 277. 

Pratdparudriya : 286. 

Pratibha ( - Pra jna) : 84-86. 
Pratipa (alankara) : 159, 210. 
Prativastupama (alankara) : 158, 
180,210. 

Pratiyamana: 200. 
Praudhamanoramd : 3, 22, 288, 

289 , 293 , 294. 

Pravasa (vipralambha) : no. 
Prayojanavati (laksana) : 144. 
Preman: 107. 

Purnopama: 219, 243. 

R 

Raghundibabhyudaya \ 6. 

Raghunatha Nayaka : 5,6. 


Raghunatha Siromani : 2, 8. 
Raghuvafasa : 29, 235. 
Rljacutjamani Diksita— date and 
works: 5. 

Rajas (guqa) : 103, 104. 
Rajasekhara : 86,302. 

R&raa (king of &rftgiverapura) : 
27 . 



Ramabhadra Diksita— date and 
works: 9. 

RamabhadrambS : 6. 
Rfanabanastava : 9. 

Rd macdpastava : 9. 


Rdmacitrastava : 9 


Rdmakarnarasdyanastava : 9. 
Rdmaprasadastava : 9. 

Rd mSsfa prdsastava : 9. 
Ramayana : 6,115. 


Ranakrsnasinha (of Udaipur) : 54. 
Rasa : 97-100, 103, 104, to6, 107, 
109,114,115, II7-I20, m-124, 
126, 260. 


Rasabhasadhvani : 123. 

Rasabhukti : 103. 

Rasacarvana: 100. 

Rasagahgddhara : 12, 17, 23, 25, 
26, 30, 3 7 , 40. 41. 52 , 55 , 57 , 64. 
65, 67, 78-80, 84, 93, 118, 121, 
157, 227, 250, 259, 271 (f.n.), 
275 , 277, 278, 280, 284, 286, 299- 
302. 

Rasagahgddharavydkhyd : 239 (f. 
ru), 241 (f.n.), 246 (f.n.), 252 
(f.n.), 254 (f.n.) 

Rasadhvani: 30, 74 (f.n.), 83, 89* 
121-123, 228, 231-234, 236. 

Rasa doctrine : 97. 

Rasantimiti : 99, 100, 102. 

Rasanumitivada : 10 1. 

Rasapratiti : 95. 

Rasa-realisation : 94, 96 98, 10a 

Rasa-school: 302. 
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Rasa-sutra : 93, ioo, lot* 105- 
107. 

Rasavadalankara : 181, 236. 
Rasopaskarikopamsi : 1 60* 
Rasotpattivada : 98, IOI, 102. 
Rati (suggestion of) r 90, 91, 98, 
107,123. 

Rcdimanmathanataka : 24. 
Ratnakara : 256, 284, 38$. 
Raudra (Rasa) : 98, 107, III, 1 14, 
IIS, 120. 

Rayamukunda: 15,62. 

Rekhagan it a ksct ravyavaMra : 24. 
Rg- Vedaprfitisakkya : 373. 

Rucaka (Ra janaka) ( -Ruyyaka) 
278. 

Rudha: 139, HO. 

Rudhi: I31, 139, HO. 

Rudrata: 84,87. 

Rukm i n iparinayakdvya : 5. 
Rupaka (alankara) : 146-134, 158, 

176, 180, 1 82, 183, 185, 1*8, *92- 
195, 199, 208-210, 219, 244* 248- 
251, 255-259, 263, 264,2#, 282. 
Rupakadhvani : 192,265,386. 
Rupakadosas : 1 92. 
Rupakatisayokti : 210, 258. 
Ruyyaka (Ra janaka) : 203* 205, 
206, 223, 259, 263, 272, 278, 279, 
282. 


Sabdabodha (verbal cognition) : 

129, 130, 146, H7, H9» 151# *66- 
169, 187-189, 19I-I94* 202, 25 1, 
264, 266, 300, 301. 

Sabdacitra : 30, 276. 
Sabdakaustubha: 3. 288,292. 

Sabda^austubkasdnottejana : 22. 
Sabd&laftk&ras : 36,88,93. 
Sabdalankarakivyas : 89. 



SabdaratnUvali : 6. < 

SabdasaktimuIadhVani : 136, 137, 
212, 2161 

SaMasaktimulaparinjimatihvani : 

^ 195.’ . ■' 

Sabdasaktimularupakadhvani : 

192. 

Sabdasaktimulavastudhvani : 

, nT ' 

Sabdasakiiprakdsikd : 2. 
Sabdavydpdravic&ra : 272. 
Saddarsanasiddhfiniasahgraha : 9. 
Sadharanikarana ; 104. 
Sadhyavasana (laksana) : 144-146 
155, 156, 182, 206. 

Sahityadarpana : 83 {f.n.) 
S&hityakaumudl : 275 (f.n.) 

Sahityam l mdmsd : 278. 

Sahokti: 212. 

Sakti (pratibha) : 85-87. 

Sakiivdda ; 2. 

Samajika: 93,94,96,99- 
Sama (sthayibhava) : 106. 
Samaptapunarattatva (dosa) : 

235. 

Samasokti (alankara) : 88, 89, 92, 
137, 212-214, 216, 219, 220, 225, 
249, 263-265, 267-271. 
Samastavastuvisayasavayava- 
rupaka : 182, 183, 186. 
Sambandhatisayokti : 259. 
Sambhogasrngara : 109, 120, 231, 
Samlaksyakramadhvani : 123- 

127, 136. 

SamrUtsiddhafUa : 24. 
Samudrabandha \ 278. 

Sanghatana: 71, 118-120. 
Sankaracarya : 10. 

Sahkarsakftnda : 5. 
Sankarsamuktavali : 5. 

SaAketa : 272. 

Sankhya (philosophy) : 94, 103. 
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Safiksepasfirtraka : 10. 

£ankuka 97-102. 

Santa (Rasa)> 106, no, ill, 114, 
115,120. 

Santasamullasa : 66,76. 

Sapa (vipralambha) : no. 

✓ 

SarabharUjavildsakav/a : 24. 
Sftropa (laksana): 144-146, 154, 
155, 189. 

Sasandeha (alankara) : 180, 195, 
, 199, 249- 
Sasisciid : 23. 

Sattva (guna) : 103, 104. 
Satyavira : 1 12. 

Savayavapahnuti : 196, 197. 
Savayavatisayokti : 209. 
Sesa-Sri-Krsna : 3, 12, 22, 288, 
^ 289, 296. 

Sesa vires vara : 12, 289. 
Shahabuddhin (king) ( = Shah 
Jahan): 56. 

Shahjahan: 7,8,14-16, 21, 23, 
25, 28, 54-56, 62, 176, 299- 

Shaista Khan : 61. 

SiddhTmtabindu : 10. 
Siddhantcikaumudi : 3, 289. 

Si dd hanta muktaval i : 8. 
Siddhdntasdrakausiiibha : 24, 
SivalUdrnava : 4. 

Siva mahi mnassioira : 10. 

Slesa (alankara): 137, 184, 185, 
216-218, 220, 253, 262. 
Slesopama: 262. 
Slistaparamparitarupaka : 182, 

184, 185, 219. 

SlistasamSsokti : 219, 

Slis{opama: 284. 

Smarana (alankara) : 180, 181, 

^ 247, 248, 281. 

Sobhakara: 284. 

Soka (sthftyibhiva) : 98, 107. 
Sphoja: 142. . 



$ n* ** mrt riia: 278, 299* 
Srtk»#m*va : 278. 
SrfnifiMI DOcsita (Ratni 



Srlnivis* f^? 4 ita : 24. 
&rivatMttlch&na : 287. 

£rftgftrm (bps) 9°, 98, IOO, Ifl* 
109 (<ttni Ml), Hi, 114-116, Ilfr l 
Srhg&rmMMjMftsa : 65, 66, 72, 74, 
Sfngdr iftmmfi nl : 

SfAgfin atiMMZna 

Sthayibhivt^ : 95-102, 106-108, 
114,117. 

Stotraratna : 

Subandhu: ^(f.n.), 64 (f.n.) 

Su bhdsitctfriMft&^fO (f.n.) 

Suddha (lakpq||f: 144, 145, 
Sudhdlahqrl : 3^54, 277, 301. 
Sudhiisdgara : jn 
Sudhodadhi\ gjj Mfi ... 

Suryasataka : 3MK-36, 30 1, . 
Svarupasukha 
Svarupotprek^t^jpo, 201. 


Tadrupyatisayokti: aio, 258. 
Taittirlyopanisad : 95. 

Taroas (guna) : 103, 104. 

T antrasikhdmaifi : S* 

T antravSrttika : 4, 7. 

T antravdrttikanibandhana : 4. 
TarkacUd&mani : 6. 

Tarkdmpta : 2, 

Tatacirya: 5. 

Tattvacintdmani : 2, 6. 

T attvacinid manidldhitiprakdsi kd : 2. 
T aUvacintdmanimayUkha : 2. .. 
Tikakara : 287. 

Tirumalan&yaka : 4. 
Trivikramabhatta : 64 (f.a) 
Tulyayogiti (alankara) : 158,21a 


jagannAtha pandit a 


Ubbayacitra : 235. 

Ubbayasaktimuladhvani : 136, 

I3A 

Ubhayavi6rintopam§ : 344. 

Ud&harana (alaftlc&ra) : 178-180, 
343. 

Udayana (ftcarya) : 2. 

Udbhafa : 213, 217-219, 225, 287, 
302. 

Uddipanavibhava : 90, 103, 108, 
110-112, 248. 

Ukt&rthopap 5 danapara (Upama): 

241. 

Ullekha (alankara) : 158, 195. 

■ Unadimatadlpika : 9. 

Vpalocana : 303* 

Upama (alankara) : 131, 132, 137, 
138, 146, 147 , 149 - 1 $*, 157-162, 
I64, 167, 169, I/I, 176 * 178 - 181 , 
189, 21 1, 212, 219, 220, 335, 236, 
239, 241, 242, 244, 246, 360, 262, 
276-278, 281, 284, 28& 

Upamadhvani : 137. 

Upamanalupta: 176. 

UpamanaluptopamS : J86 l 

UpameyopamSi (alankira) ; 159, 
171-173, 244-246, 280, 384, 285. 

Utpreksa (alankara): $2, 182, 
198-200, 202-204,207,319,249, 
259 . 

Utsaha (sthayibhava) : 107, 10S. 

Uttama (kavya) : 29, 87, 83 , 91, 
92, 230, 276W 

Uttamottama (kavya): 29, 74 
(f.n.), 88, 89, 125, 234, 276. 

Uttaralankara : 65. 

Uttar ardmacarita : 29, 26l. 

Uvata: 273, 274. 


Vacakadharmalupt& : 24a 
Vacakaluptopami : 24a 
Vacyacitrakavyaa : 91 (f.n.) 
VicyasiddhyaAgavyangya : 89 

(f.a), 231, 233, 234. 

Vacyavastupaskarika (upama) : 
243 * 

Vacyotpreksa : 200. 

Vagbhata : 85, 86. 

Vagbhat alankara : 85, 86 (f.n.) 
Vaidarbhi (style) : 29. 
Vdjasaneyisamhitd : 273, 274. 
Vajrata : 273, 274. 

Vakyabheda (= sentence-split) : 

197, 280. 

Vdkyapadiya : 85 (f.n.), 132 (f.n.) 
Vakyartharupaka : 188, 269. 
Valmiki; 302. 9 

Vamana (dosa) : 117. 

Vamana : 36, 287. 
Vamanabhattabana : 64 (f.n.) 
Varnamdldstotra : 9. 

VdsavadcUta, : 63 (f.n.) 

Vastu (dhvani) : 83, 121, 126, 136, 
I3A 

Vastuprativastubbiva : 162, 163. 
Vatsalya : 123. 

Venkatesvara Dikjita — date and 
works: 4-6. 

Verbal cognition: 269, 
Veddntaparib hdsd : 6. 
Veddntakalpalatikd : ia 
Vedantins ; 96. 

Vemabhupdlacarita : 64' (f.n.) 
Veftkatadhvarin : 5. 

Vefikafapati 1 : 5, 13. 

Vibhivas: 94, 96-101, 103-106, 
109, 123, 124, 126, 233. 

Vicchinnadipana (do$a) : 117. 
Vidyibbujana : 275 (f.n.) 
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Vidyadhara : 252, 253, 302. 
Vidyanatha : 121, 227, 286, 302. 
Vimarsinl : 255, 26 7, 279, 283. 
Vimarsinikira (~ Jayaratha) : 
279. - 

Vinokti (alankara) : 212. 
ViparitalaksanS. : 231. 
Vipralambha (srngara) : 109, no, 
115, 120, 160, 233, 248, 260, 261. 
Vira (Rasa) : 107, ill, 114-116, 
119, 120, 181. 

Viraha (vipralambha) : no. 
Virodha (alankara) : 137,219. 
Virodha (of Rasas) : 116, 117. 
Visistajnana (determinate cogni- 
tion): 142. 

Vismaya : 108. 

Visnnlaharl ( = Karunalahari): 45. 
Visvagunddarsacampu : 5. 
Visvagarbhastava : 9. 

Visvanzltha : 121, 227. 

Visvanatha Paficanana (MM)— 
date and works : 8. 
Vivaksitanyaparavacyadhvani : 
123. 

Vfttivdrttila : 227, 236, 237 (f.n.) 
Vrttyanuprasas : 227. 
Vyabhicaribhsivas : 90, 96-98, 

100, roi, 103, 106-114, 123, 124, 
126, 160, 233, 248. 
Vyadhikaranaparinama : 282. 
Vyadhikaranarupaka : 283. 
VyShatarthatva (dosa) : 235. 


Vyaftgytsamalankara : 177. 
Vyjjastuti : 225. 
Vyaftgvavastupaskarika (upama) 
162* 

Vyaktivivekavicdra : 278. 
Vyafijana : 94, 96, 104, 105, 108, 
126-132, 137, M8, 155# 157, 167, 
169, 214, 231, 244-246, 266. 
Vyasarayasvftmin : 91 
Vyatireka (alaftk&ra) : 2IO-2I2, 
238, 259-262,277,285, 286. 
Vyutpatti : 86, 87. 

VyutpcUtivdda : 2,3. 


Yadrcchika (sabda): 141,142. 
Yamunacarya : 49. 

Y a mu ndva rnandkhydyikd : 37, 62, 
92, 116, 200. 

Yaska : 203, 204. 

Yaugika (sabda) ; 139. 
Yaugikarudha (Sabda) : 139, 140. 
Yayavariya ( - Rijasekhara) : 
86 . 

Yoga (derivation) : 139, 14a 
Yogarudha : 131, 132, 139, 140. 
Yogyatajiiana : 15a 
Yogarudhi : 139. 

Yogavdsistha : 8 . 

Y ogavdtisthasdra : &. 

Yogin : 103, 104. 

Yuddhavira: III. 



